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Special to me New Yorlt Times 

WASHINGTON, April 26— 
The Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence Activities, conclude 
mg its 15-month-iong investiga- 
tion, today urged Congress to 
adopt a new, omnibus law cov- 
ering foreign and military intel- 
ligence- gathering that would 
create charters for the major 
jagencies and sharply limit the 
juse of covert action as a tool 
of foreign policy. 

In a report that had few dis- 
closures, the committee re- 
vealed that the United States 
had conducted about 900 major 
or sensitive covert operations 
in the last 15 years. As one 
i check on such actions in the 
future, it recommended that 
Congress be informed in ad* 

* vance of proposed covert op- 
erations. 

For Central Control 

In one proposal for structural 
reform it urged that the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence be 
given authority over the entire 
intelligence community to set 
the overall budget, allocate re» 
sources, and determine national 
intelligence requirements for all 
agencies including the military, 

■ The legislative future of its 
recommendations is far from 
clear. The committee made 
‘'recommendations” for legisla- 
tion by Congress but will nog 
introduce the bills itself. In- 
stead when a permanent over- 
sight committee is created' it 
would take these recommenda- 
tion as the basis for a legisla- 
tive package. 

The new law is needed, th© 
committee said, because “Con- 
gress has failed to provide the 
necessary statutory guidelines 
to ensure that intelligence 
agencies cany out their mis- 
sions in accord with coastitu^ 
tional processes.” It would, in 
effect, recast the National Se- 
curity Act of i947 P which 
created the modem intelligence . 
system in this country. 

The new law, the committee 
said, ..should set “clearly de- 
fined prohabit sons or iimita- 
. Hons” on intelligence-gathering 
■techniques and operations, dc- 
. fine th ercles of each intelli- 
gkence agency and “set forth 
the basic purposes of national 
intelligence activities,” 


“This revision should be 
given the highest priority bjri 
‘the intelligence oversight com- 
mittee of Congress .acting in 
consultation with the Execu-i 
live branch,” the committee! 
.said, ' 

- , - • Further Report Due ' .’j 

The. proposal is the center- 
piece of a 474-page report on. 
foreign and military intelligence' 
that culminates an investiga- 
tion begun in January 1975. 
.The. committee is expected to 
make public a report on its 
domestic intelligence findings, 
.later this week. . 

. -Today’s report carried ‘ 87, 
separate recommendations- for 
statutory or administrative! 
.fact” in /areas ranging, fromj 
drug tests on humans to covert! 
\ At the request of the inte!-! 
iigence agencies, the committee, 
withheld three, chapters of its 
report, on '“cover”' “espionage” 
and “budgetary oversight” from 
the public and deleted sections 
on covert action and intellig- 
ence operations of the depart- 
ment of State, 

A staff spokesman said this 
amounted to some 200 pages. 
Though the material is being 
■withheld from public view*, . he 
said, it would be available to 
be read by the 100 members of' 
the -.Senate. 

The committee . also voted 
six to five in a closed meeting 
today to ask the full Senate 
whether . it could release the 
•total budget figure for United 
States intelligence. It took this 
atcion after President Ford and 
George Bush, Director of Ceu- 
.tral Intelligence, urged that the 
figure be omitted -from the final 
report on national security 
grounds. . : 

A blank ‘space appeared in? 
the printed report where the I 
figure should have been, but! 
other material in the document , 
permitted the reader to com- 
pute that a gross figure for in- 
telligence including the armed 
forces components was some 
$10 billion annually and that 
the aggregate budgets of C l. A., 
Defense Intelligence Agency, 
the National Security Agency 
and the national reconnais- 
sance program Tan about $4.5 
billion. 

Senator Jchn G. Tower, the 
Texas Republican who was vice 
chairman of the committee,' and i 
Senator Barry Goldwaier, Re- 
publcan of Arizona, did not 
sign the report. Mi. Tower said 
in a statement that he felt the 
recommendations “if enacted 
into lew. could endanger Amer- 
ica's security.” 

Senator Howard "7. Baker Jr.* 
Republican of Tenrc.v^f. said 
that though he has signal the 
rppor'i There . vers se\ er;u , rec- 


ommendations fc £ disagreed 
wtih. . . 

’.Attorney GenerM Edward H. 
Levi also appears?: before to- 
day's meeting in effort, ac- 
cording to a comrrH*oe source, 
to get the commit:^ to relax 
stringent elecronir rjrrailance 
recommendations has 

made in the upcom!~ _ domestic 
report. . 

: • Areas StstasrsC . • ■ - 

The portion c:? report 
made pubiic conss-itirated 6n 
the following areas: : 

H ‘^The- committee *^nnd that 
“Presidents and Aiminisfcra- 
tions have made ensssive,- and 
at times, self-defenrag use of 
covert action” and Irat its use 
is now. so routine 4900 sepa- 
rate operations between. 1961- 
1975) it had “fcureaiuraric mo» 
mentuc of its own." 

" Though the coirrlbfee gave 
‘ serious considerar~i?” to re- 
commending a 'tal ban” on! 
covert activity it concluded..' 
that -the United Spates must* 
have such a capar by for “ex-- 
traordinary • circumstances in- 
volving grave threat to United 
States national security.” 
However, it recorrwmded that 
“ail political assasrrations, ef- 
forts to subvert democratic 
governments and rcizracrt for 
police or other internal ^ security 
forces which engs^* m syste- 
matic violation of human 
rights” be banned by law. , 
<5The committes*found that] 
many covert a c tiers, clandes- 
tine intelligence-glaring tech- 
niques and counter-intelligence 
operations had hm iaunche 
without any forme! approval 
mechanism at worn and little 
or no record of wfe approved , 
them. It has called f?r formali- 
zation of decision making in 
! these areas that ~auld leave 
£ “paper trail” on f a decisions 
and end the pracfcc cf “plau- 
sible deniability.” 

*5 The committee found that 
the Central Intellirr-'ce Agencv 
circumvented the~ 1567 ?res"- 
, idential ban agar:?.; covertly 
supporting and ini.'.. raring edu-’ 
icational and rirlanthropic 
i groups, by moving zertain oper- 
ations abroad or dealing with 
individuals. 

found fn soother areaj 
Widespread uneihica! or illegal i 
drug tests being performed on! 
Americans and suhrantial infil- 
tration of the ne\vT. media and{ 
i the book publish:;? industry.! 

I The latter two actr : */, the corn-: 
jmitlee said, resuUri in Ameri- 
jeans' being often, f augh inad- 
vertently, fed- th: propaganda 
I output t. f tnc C.I.A. !n the shar- 
.pr^t language of 5 f-? Assort. 'the 
i committee vecoma ended laws 
to halt or control Ease practi- 
ce. . 

f ^Ths committee applauded 


President Ford’s recent Execu- 
tive order where it ungraded 
the powers of the Director o2 
Central Intelligence and made 
him more nearly in command 
of the entire intelligence com- 
munity. The Senate committee, 
however, would gc further ana 
give the director the power to 
factually formulate r ' rational 
intelligence budget and allocate 
the resources of the agencies 
covered by the budget. 

At the same time, however, 
the committee would remcv . 
the director from direct con n cl 
over covert operations cr tho 
clandestine collection cf Intel- 
ligence mainly to reduce his 
“conflict of interest” problem 
as the principal adviser to th:,- 
President on foreign intel- 
ligence matters. 

. ’ %The Senate committee was 
far. less harsh than its House 
of Representatives counterpart 
on- the quality of the intel- 
ligence estimates made bv the 
[community. It said -it -had found; 
!the estimates were “adequate” 
though “major- improvement is 
both desirable and possible.” It 
urged that the function of gath- 
ering and analyzing the intel- 
ligence be the highest priority 
of the intelligence agencies. 

$!In several areas the com- 
mittee's • recommends trens 
urged * that traditional checks 
and • balances of the Executive 
branch be restored to deciricn 
making on intelligence matters.. 
It recommended that the Secre- 
tary of State be informed of 
ail clandestine collection opera-* 
tions and covert actions in ad- 
vance so that he would be in 
•l position to explain them and 
so that he could raise obiec- 
tions if he felt they banned, 
foreign policy. The committee 
called for faster implementa- 
tion of a law that required the 
United States Ambassador 
abroad be in command of ah 
^foreign policy activities in the 
country in whicn he is statiord. 

CThe committee urged that 
the counterintelligence open;- 
tions, aimed at combatting hos- 
tile foreign intelligence "servi- 
ces, be better coordinated. It 
found ’Widespread evidence 
over the years of poor coopera- 
tion between the C.I.A. and the 
! Federal Bureau of Invest iga- 
tion, the two agencies who 
have the xnain responsibility in 
this field. The Senate panel re- ; 
commended that a special com-! 
mittee of trie National Security, 
Council be formed, headed cyj 
the Attorney General, to direct! 
counterintelligence activities, | 
Despite its length and detail, | 
th© report was 'largely devoid 
icf new information. Though xha 
i committee, according to its 
town account, bad ccnc.vred 
jhundreda of interviews am; col- 
lected 110,099 pages of do- 
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moments, 4t made public little 
ihot bad not already been re- 
ported in the press or dealt 
with in earlier reports. 

There seemed to many on Ca- 
pitol Hill, a willingness by the 
committee to delete material at 
the request of the intelligence 
agencies a decided unwil- 
lingness to try to force material 
from secret vaults of the Exe* 
cutive branch. 

Scholarly Tone 

■* In tone and presentation, to- 
days report was scholarly and 
descriptive, designed more as a 
resource document for those 
who will frame the new inteli- 
gence law than an indictment 
of abuse or misbehavior by the 
intelligence community. 

: Hie recommendations are 
mainly based upon the prem- 
ise that Congress will ap- 
prove permanent joint or sepa- 
rate oversight committees with 
the power to authorize expend- 
itures by the intelligence com- 
munity and investigate agency 
operations. 

Earlier this year, the commit- 
tee recommended that such an 
oversight panel be approved by 
the Senate. But in the ensuing 
weeks the oversight plan has 
encountered hard political 
going. Many committee mem- 
bers hope the final reports will 
improve the atmosphere for its 
adoption. 

The report covered the com- 
mittee’s views on the entire 
foreign intelligence apparatus 
including the National- Security 
Council, the C.I.A., the Defense 
Department and its military in- 
telligence components, as well 
as. the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and the National Secur- 
ity Agency. 

Analysis of the Law 

It said its analysis of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1974 had 
found no explicit authority for 
espionage, convert action or 
paramilitary warfare. 

“Nonetheless, . these have 
come to be major activities 
conducted by the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency ... in- contrast 
the 1947 act’s specific charge 
to the Director of Central Intel-: 
ligence to coordinate national 
intelligence has not been effec- 
tively realized,’’ the report said.; 
■ The report describes how, be- 1 
cause of the immediate and 
continued belief that the Soviet 
Union and international Com- 
munism plotted this country’s 
destruction, the agencies 
mounted increasingly numerous 
covert actions and espionage, 
‘misions to meet the perceived! 
Communist challenge. 

| The report details in the drug 
Iprograms, for instance, how the 
iC.I.A. began testing LSD “de- 
fensively” because it learned 
the Soviet Union was exper- 
imenting with it. 

But, according to evidence in 
I the report, by mid- 1953, Rich- 
|ard Helms, then assistant chief 
'of the clandestine service, al- 
ready contemplated its use ag- 
gressively in interrogations of 
foreign agents. 

The report traces the gen- 
esis of covert action, from ear- 
ly efforts to help democratic 
parties in the Italian elections 
in 1948 to the major paramilita- 
ry operations such as the abort-, 
ed invasion at the Bay of Figs 
in Cuba and those in Laos. 

Of covert actions in general^ 


the committee found that they 
were often inefficient and some 
were “inconsistent with our 
[United States] basic traditions 
and values.” * 

The committee had even 
harsher words for paramilitary 
covert operations, noting that 
they do not remain covert very 
long and “have often failed to 
achieve their intended objec- 
tive.” Moreover, the committee 
said, “covert U.S. paramilitary 
combat operations frequently 
amount to making war, but do 
not come under the War Pow- 
ers Act, since they do not in- 
volve uniformed U.S. military 

The committee recommended 
that the proposed law require 
the intelligence budget proposal 
to list each covert operation 
and require Congress to author- 
ize any paramilitary operation 
lasting longer than 60 days. 

Part of the problem with all 
clandestine activities, the com- 
.mittee report said, was that the 
executive, branch of Govern- 
ment under Presidents from 
Harry S. Truman through Rich- 
ard M. Nixon failed to exert 
sufficient control or demand 
sufficient accountability. The 
report said that the 40 Commit- 
tee, a part of the N.S.C. assigned 
to authorize clandestine activi- 
ties, “also served generally to 
insulate the President from of- 
ficial involvement and account- ! 
ability in the approval process 
until 1974.” 

Approval of Operations 

Moreover, - the committee 
notes, N.S.C. -level approval 
was sought- only on airly major 
clandestine operations and it 
found numerous instances 
where small, risky intelligence 
gathering and covert actions 
r were taken withut approval: 

Even the new “upgraded” 1 
40 Committee, renamed by 
President Ford the Operations 
Advisory Group, may not be 
adequate if not given sufficient 
staff and support, the report 
said. 

In these areas, including 
counterintelligence matters, thei 
committee recommended that 
each level “sign off* on his ap- 
proval or disapproval for a giv- 
en project and that individuals 
are made “accountable” in the 
chain of the . command to en- 
courage their knowing about 
what goes on. 

One of the most important 
elements in the shroud of secre- 
cy surrounding the intelligence 
agencies, the report said, was 
the 1949 law that permitted the j 
expenditure of funds by C.I.A. 
without a public accounting. 

From this germ sprung a 
massive, intricate, but closed- 
door, financial empire that is 
the intelligence community. 
The C.I.A. , for instance, deve- 
loped the spy-in-the-sky satel- 
lites, the U-2 intelligence air- 
craft, owned several major air- 
lines; capitalized an insurance 
company at $30 million; and fi- 
nanced two major and several 
minor wars (including uprisings 
in the Congo and Guatemala, 
Laos and the Bay of Pigs) with 
an undisclosed budget, the re- 
port pointed out. 

“The committee finds that a 
full understanding of the budg- 
et of the intelligence communi- 
ty is required for effective 
^oversight,” the report said. 


“The secrecy surounding the 
budget, however, makes it im- 
possible for Congress as a 
Whole to make use of this val- 
uable oversight tool.” 

The committee said that in 
i effect “neither Congress as g 
1 whole nor the public can deter- 
mine whether the amount spent 
on intelligence, or by the intel-/ 
ligence agencies individually is' 
appropriate given the priori- > 
ties.” i 

The committee, “believes! 
there is a serious question as* 
to whether the present systenr 
of complete secrecy violates 
the Constitution.” 

It rejected the arguments 
made by Mr. Bush today. 

. “The committee believes,” the 
report said, “that the overall 
figure for national intelligence 
activities can be made public 
annually without endangering 
national security or revealing 
sensitive programs.” 

The committee expressed 
some of its deepest concern ora 
the impact of techniques of in- 
tellignce upon American cul- 
ture and democracy. It found 
that the C.I.A. was using “sev-’ 
eral hundred” American acad- 
emics, located in over .100 
American coleges, universities' 
and related institutions for such , 
things as making contacts with 1 
potential agents or writing 
books and articles for propa- 
ganda purposes. In a number 
of instances, the report said, r 
the educational institutions. 
; were not aware of the relation- 
ship. 

The committee found the; 
C.I.A. had a network of “sever- 
al hundred” foreign persons in. 
the world news media to pro-: 
vide intelligence or put out** 
propaganda. ; 

Of these, some 50 are "indivi- ’ 
dual American journalists or 
employees of U.S. media orga-, 
nizations,” the report said. It; 
also found significant infiltra-; 
tion of religious groups. 

The committee recommended *. 
laws to barring the C.I.A. from 
ublishing books or circulating* 
other propaganda in this conn- 
try and. to firm up by law the!, 

NEW YORK TIMES 
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[recruiting of journalists along 
the lines of the new C.I.A, guid- 
felines. 

j The committee would bar re- 
cruiting persons receiving Unit-, 
■ed States educational grants 
and programs. 

f ■ It also urged that C.I.A. regu- 
lations be changed to require- 
that if an academic person de- 
velops a relationship with 
C.I.A. the president of chief ex-' 
ecutive officer of the education- 
al institution be notified. 

The committee wanted laws' 
to buttress President Ford’s or- 
ders that the C.I.A.’s inspector 
general system by strengthened 
and wanted a law to clarify the 
responsibility of C.I.A. em- 
ployees to report crimes t© 
their superiors so that these 
crimes would, in turn, be re- 
ported to the Department of 
Justice for prosecution. The 
committee rejected the notion 
that the C.I.A. or its employees 
were above the law. 

* .The clear pattern of many of 
the recommendations was to 
bring Congress deeper and 
jdeeper into the oversight of 
[agency expenditures and opera- 
tions. 

! The committee found that 
[Congress failed in 1947 to tel! 
the intelligence agencies what 
it wanted them to do; failed 
to carry out proper budgetary 
oversight and on many of the 
unpleasant or highly sensitive 
secret operations took an “I 
don’t want to now” stance in 
its contact with the intelligence 
agencies. 

The report was by no means 
harsh on Congress, certainly 
not so haFsh as external Con- 
gressional critics have become 
on these isues, but for a com- . 
!mittee of Congress it was can- >• 

| did in its view of its own insti- 
tution. 

| The recommendations are 
[shaped not only to require the 
intelligence agencies to report ' 
to Congress periodically on 
numerous aspects of their oper- . 
ations, but also require Con- 
gress to make response of deci- 
sion which will reduce the 
chance for lethargic oversight.. 


Security Check by' I.R.S.' 

Spedal to The York Tlmen 

WASHINGTON, April 26 — In the mid-1950's, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency decided to test the security ar- 
rangements of Air America, a charter airline service that 
was secretly a wholly owned operation of the agency. 

The agency asked that an unwitting agent of the 
Internal Revenue Service be sent to conduct a norma* 
audit of the operation. The agent would, the CXA. said, . 
be told at the proper time that he was dealing with a 
Government agency. Lawrence R. Houston, now retired, 
was their general counsel to the C.I.A. and he recounted 
the experiment to the Senate Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence Activities this way: 

“They put a very bright young fellow on. and he 
went into it. They came up with discrepancies and things 
that would be settled in the normal tax argument, corpo- 
rate-1. R.S. argument, and all of these were worked out 
eventually, and then we went to this fellow and said. 
’Now, this was owned and backed by the C.I.A. The U.S. 
Government. What was your guess as to what was hap- 
pening?’ 

“Arrd he said, “Well, I knew there was- something 
there, and I thought, what a wonderful asset it would be 
for the Russians to have, but I came to the conclusion 
; that it was Rockefeller moffiey.” 
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OF INTELLIGENCE UNI 


' Special to TH* New Ywk Times 

c : ' WASHINGTON, April 26— Following 
We excerpts from the Report on the 
Foreign and Military Intelligence Ac - 
ipivities of the United States , the final 
■report of the Senate Select Committee 
±on Intelligence Activities. Passages 
that were changed by the committee 
the request of executive agencies 
> appear in italics . 

P INTRODUCTION 

-The Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence Activities has conducted a 
•jS-month-long inquiry, the first major 
inquiry into intelligence since World 
♦War II. The inquiry arose out of alle- 
gations of substantial, even massive 
wrongdoing within the “national intelli- 
gence" system. This final report pro- 
xies a history of the evolution of in- 
telligence, an evaluation of the intelli- 
gence system of the United States, a 
'.critique -of its problems, recommenda- 
iitions for legislative action and recom- 
mendations to the executive branch. 
'The committee believes that its recom- 
mendations will provide a sound frame- 
work for conducting the vital intelli- 
gence activities of the United States in 
3 manner which meets the nation’s 
intelligence requirements and protects 
^the liberties of American citizens and 
^the freedoms which our Constitution 
/guarantees. \- 

'r> -The shortcomings of the intelligence 
.system, the adverse effects of secrecy 
.i^nd the failure of Congressional over- 
sight to assure adequate accountability 
ifpr executive branch decisions concern- 
ing. intelligence activities were major 
.-subjects of the committee’s inquiry. 
Equally important to the obligation to 
^investigate . allegations of abuse was 
idiio duty . to review systematically the 
intelligence community’s overall activ- 
ities since 1915, and to evaluate its 
ipresent structure and performance. 

An extensive national intelligence 
.system has been a vital part of the 
United States Government since 1944. 
Intelligence information has had an 
•Important influence on the direction 
mid development of American foreign 
policy and has been essential to the 
ihaintenance of our national security. 
pCh® committee is convinced that the 
JUnited States requires an intelligence 
§ystem which will provide policy-makers 
^jyith. accurate intelligence and analysis. 

must have an early warning system 
.<*<> monitor potential military threats by 
.fpuntries hostile to United States in- 
terests. We need a strong intelligence 
system to verify that treaties concern- 
ing arms limitation are being honored, 
^information derived from the intelli- 
gence agencies is a necessary ingre- 
dient in making national defense and 
foreign policy decisions. Such informa- 
tion is also necessary :n countering the 
^efforts of hostile intelligence services 
and in halting terrorists, international 
drug traffickers and other international 
criminal activities. Within this country 
certain carefully controlled intelligence 
activities are essential for effective law 
enforcement. 

The United States has devoted enor* 
mous resources to the creation of a 
Rational intelligence system, and today 
there is .gn -awareness on the part of 


many citizens that a national intelli- 
gence system is a permanent and nec- 
essary component of our Government 
The system’s value to the country has 
been proven, and it will be needed for 
the foreseeable future. But a major 
conclusion of this inquiry is that Con- 
gressional oversight is necessary to as- 
' ' sure tha£ m the future our intelligence 
1 JJ^nroiirnty functions effectively, within 
j the framework of the Constitution. ~ 

, The committee is of the view that 
i of the . unlawful actions taken by 
officials of the intelligence agencies 
i ' vere rati °nalizecf as their public duty. 

. It was necessary for the committee to 
: understand how the pursuit of the public 
; good could have the opposite effect. 

; As Justice Brandeis observed: 

‘'Experience should teach us to be 
! n J? st ° n our guard to protect Iib- 
’ erty when the Government’s purposes 
are beneficent. Men born to freedom 
f £e . naturally aiert to repel invasion of 
their liberty by evil-minded rulers. The 
■ greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning but without .understand- 

; ul: 

The Mandateofthe 
j Committee’s Inquiry 

r On Jan. 17, 1975, Senate Resolu- 
5 tion established a select committee “to 
conduct an investigation and study of 
; governmental operations with . respect 
\ to mtehgence activities and of the ex- 
j tent, if any, to which illegal, improper 
or unethical activities were engaged in 
by any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Senate Resolution 21 lists spe- 
icific areas of inquiry and study: 

(1) Whether the Central Intelligence 
; Agency has conducted an illegal domes- 
tic intelligence operation in the United 
> States. 

( (2) The conduct of domestic ■ intelli- 
gence or counterintelligence operations 
against United States citizens by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or any 
other Federal agency. 

(3) The origin and disposition of the 
so-called Huston Plan to apply United 

; Sta£es intelligence agency capabilities 
against individuals or organizations 
j within the United States. 

(4) The extent to which the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Central In- 
telligence Agency and other Federal 
law enforcement or intelligence agen- 

’ ^ es coordinate their respective activi- 
< ties, any agreements which govern that 
coordination and the extent to which 
a lack of coordination has contributed 
to activities or actions which are illegal, 

1 ^proper, inefficient, unethical or con- 
trary to the intent of Congress. 

‘ . (5) The extent to which the opera- 
tion of domestic intelligence or counter- 
i intelligence activities and the operation 
of any other activities within the United 
States by the Central Intelligence 
; Agency conforms to the legislative 
i charter of that agency and the intent 
of the Congress. 

(6) The past and present Interpreta- 
tion by the Director of Central Intelli: 
gence of the responsibility to protect 


intelligence sources and methods as it 
i rentes to that provision of the National 
; Security Act of 1947 which provides 
j that “• . * that the agency, shall have 
no police, subpoena, jaw enforcement 
powers or internal security func- 
tions. ...” 

' (7) The nature and extent of exec- 
utive branch oversight of all United 
States intelligence activities, 
j (8) The need for specific legislative 
authority to govern the operations of 
r any intelligence agencies of the Federal 
; Government now existing without that 
j explicit statutory authority, including 
(but. not limited to agencies such as the 
Defense Intelligence Agency and the 
j National Security Agency. 

_ (9) The nature and extent to which 
Federal agencies cooperate and ex- 
change intelligence information and the 
adequacy of any regulations or statutes 
which govern such cooperation and ex- 
change of intelligence information. 

(10) The extent to which United 
States intelligence agencies are gov- 
erned by executive orders, rules or 
regulations, either published or secret, 
and the extent to which those executive 
orders, rules or regulations interpret, 
i expand or are in conflict with specific 

• legislative authority. 

r (II) The violation or suspected vio- 
\ tetion of any state or Federal statute 

• by any intelligence agency or by anv 
person by or on behalf of any intelli- 
gence agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including but not limited to 
surreptitious entries, surveillance, wire- 
taps or eavesdropping, illegal opening 
of the United States mail or the moni- 

t toring of the United States mail. 

(12) The need for improved, strength- 
ened, or consolidated oversight of Unit- 

^ed States intelligence activities by the 
Congress. 

(13) Whether any of the existing laws 
of the United States are inadequate 

j e i thei l in tteir provisions or manner 
: °i enforcement, to safeguard the rights 
; of American citizens, to improve ex- 
ecutive and legislative control of inrelli- 
; gence and related activities and to 
r resolve uncertainties as to the authoritv 
of United States intelligence and re- 
lated agencies. 

5 a Whether there is unnecessary* 
duplication of expenditure and effort in 
. the collection and processing of intelli- 
gence information by United States 
, agencies. 

(15) The extent and necessity of 
overt and covert intelligence activities 
m the United States and abroad 
In addressing these mandated areas 
of inquiry, the committee has focused 
on three ^ broad questions: 

(1) Whether intelligence activities 
nave functioned in accordance with the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. 

(2) Whether the structure, programs/ 

, past history and present policies of the 
American intelligence system have 
served toe national interests in a man- 
,b e r consistent with declared national 
policies and purposes. 

~ Whether the process through 
which the intelligence agenices have 
been directed and controlled have been 
adequate to assure conformity with 
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policy and the law. " ' ' 
t Over the past year, the committee 
and its staff have carefully examined 
the intelligence structure of the United 
States, Considerable time and effort 
have been devoted in order to under- 
stand v/hat has been done by the United 
States Government in secrecy during 
the 30-year period since the end of 
World War II. It is clear to the com- 
mittee that there are many necessary 
and proper governmental activities that 
must be conducted in secrecy. Some of 
these activities affect the security and 
the very existence of the nation. 

It is also clear from the committee’s 
inquiry that intelligence activities con- 
ducted outside the framework of the 
Constitution and statutes can under- 
mine the treasured values guaranteed 
in the Bill of Rights. Further, if the 
intelligence agencies act in ways ini- 
mical to declared national purposes, 
they damage the reputation, power and 
influence of the United States abroad. 

The committee’s investigation has 
documented that a number of actions 
committed in the name of “national 
security” were inconsistent with de- 
clared policy and the law. Hearings 
have been held and the committee has 
issued reports on alleged assassination 
plots, covert action in Chile and the 
interception of domestic communica- 
tions by the National Security Agency. 
Regrettably, some of these abuses can- 
'not be regarded as aberrations. 

The Purpose of the 
Committee’s 
Findings and 
Recommendations 

. It is. clear -that , a primary task for 
"any successor oversight committee and 
the Congress as a whole will be to 
frame b?sic statutes necessary under 
the Constitution within which the intel- 
Tigence agencies of the’ United States 
can function efficiently under clear 
guidelines,. Charters delineating the 
missions, authorities and limitations for 
some of the United States most im- 
portant intelligence agencies do not 
exist. For example, there is no stat- 
utory authority for the N.S.A/s in- 
telligence activities. Where statutes do 
exist, as with the C.I.A., they are vague 
and have failed to provide the necessary 
guidelines defining missions and limit- 
ations, 

• The committee’s investigation has 
■ demonstrated, moreover, that the lack 
of legislation has had the effect of 
limiting public debate upon some im- 
portant national issues. 

The C.I.A.’s broad statutory charter,, 
the 1947 National Security Act, makes 
no specific mention of covert action; 
The C.LA.’s former general counsel, 
Lawrence Houston, who was deeply in- 
volved in drafting the 1947 act, wrote 
In September 1947, “we do not be- 
lieve there was any thought in the 
minds of Congress that the act con- 
templated covert action.” Yet, a few 
months after enactment of the 1947 
legislation, the National Security Coun- 
cil authorized the C.I.A. to engage in 
covert action programs. The provision 
.of the Act often cited as authorizing 
C.I.A. covert activities for the agency 
. to perform such other functions 
and duties related to intelligence affect- 
ing the national security as the Na- 
tional Security Council may from time 
to time direct.” 

Secret Executive Ordera issued by the 
.N.S.C. to carry cut covert action pro 


5 grams were not subject to Congres-' 
sionai review. Indeed, until recent 
.years, except for a few members. Con- 
gress was not fully aware of the ex- 
istence of the so-called “secret charter 
for intelligence activities.” Those mem- 
bers who did know had no institutional 
means for discussing their knowledge 
of secret intelligence activities with 
their colleagues. The problem of how 
Xthe Congress can effectively use secret 
knowledge in its legislative process 
remains to be resolved. It is the com- 
mittee’s view that a strong and effective 
oversight committee is an essential first 
step that must be taken to resolve this 
.fundamental issue. . 

The Dilemma of 
I Secrecy and Open 
Constitutional 

• Government . ••jJ 

Since World War II, with steadily- 
escalating consequences, many decisions 
of national importance have been made 
! in. secrecy, often by . the executive 
branch alone. These decisions are fre- 
quently based on information obtained 
by clandestine means and available only 
to the executive branch. 

| Recent Presidents have justified this 
■ secrecy on the basis of “national 
security,” “the requirements of national 
defense” or “the confidentiality required 
i by sensitive, ongoing negotiations or 
1 operations.” These justifications were 
generally accepted at face value. The 
Bay of Pigs fiasco, the secret war in 
Laos, the secret bombing of Cambodia, 
the anti-Allende activities in Chile, the 
Watergate affair, were all instances of 
the use of power cloaked in secrecy 
which when revealed provoked wide- 
: spread popular disapproval. This series 
of events has ended, for the time being 
at least, passive and uncritical accept- 
ance by the Congress of executive de- 
cisions in the areas of foreign policy, 
national security and intelligence activi- 

• ties. If Congress had met its oversight 
responsibilities some of these activities 
, might have been averted. 

An examination of the scope of secret 
intelligence activities undertaken in the 
last three decades reveals that they 
ranged from war to conventional es- 
pionage. It appears that some United 
States intelligence activities may have 
-violated treaty and covenant obliga- 
tions, but more importantly the rights 
of United States citizens have been 
infringed upon. Despite citizen and Con- 
gressional concern about these pro- 
grams, no processes or procedures have 
been developed by either the Congress 

• or the executive branch which would 
assure Congress of access to secret in- 
formation which it must have to carry 
out its constitutional responsibilities in 
authorizing and giving its advice and 
consent. The hindsight of history sug- 
gests that many secret operations were 
ill-advised or might have been more 
beneficial to United States interests bad 
they been conducted openly, rather 
than secretly. 

The committees stresses that these 
questions remain to be decided by the 
Congress and the executive jointly: 

What should be regarded as a na- 
tional secret? 

Who determines what is to be keot 
secret? 

How can decisions made in secret or 
programs secretly approved be re- 
viewed? 

Two great problems have confronted 
the committee in carrying out its charge 


to address these issues. 

The first is how our open democratic 
society, which has endured and flour- 
ished for 200 years, can be adapted to 
overcome the threats to liberty posed by 
.the continuation of secret Government 
activities. The leaders of the United 
States must devise ways to meet their 
-respective intelligence responsibilities, 
including informed and effective Con- 
gressional oversight, in a manner which 
brings secrecy and the power that 
secrecy affords within constitutional 
bounds. 

■ For the executive branch, the specific 
problem concerns instituting effective 
control and accountability systems and 
improving efficiency. Many aspects of 
these two problem areas which have 
been examined during the committee’s 
inquiry of intelligence agencies are ad- 
dressed in the recommendations. It is 
our hope that intelligence oversight 
.committees working with the executive 
branch will develop legislation to rem- 
edy the problems exposed by our inquiry 
, and described in this report The com- 
mittee has already recommended the 
creation of an oversight committee with 
the necessary powers to exercise legisla- 
tive authority over the intelligence 
activities of the United States. 

It is clear that the Congress must 
exert its will and devise procedures that 
will enable it to play its full constitu- 
tional role in making policy decisions 
concerning intelligence activities. Failure 
to do so would permit further erosion 
of constitutional government. 

-In a meeting with President Ford at 
the outset of our inquiry in February 
1975, the committee agreed not to dis- 
close any classified information provided 
by the executive branch without first 
consulting the appropriate agencies, of- 
fices and departments. In the case of 
objections, the committee agreed to 
carefully consider the executive’s rea- 
sons for maintaining secrecy, but the 
committee determined that final deci- 
sions on any disclosure would be up to 
the committee. 

\ The select committee has scrupulously 
adhered to this agreement. The Interim 
Report on Alleged Assassination Plots 
. Involving Foreign Leaders, the report on 
C.I.A. activities in Chile, the report on 
'illegal N.S.A. surveillance, and the dis- 
closures of illegal activities on the oart 
of F.B.I. Cointelpro, the F.B.I. harass- 
ment of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
other matters revealed in the commit- 
tee’s public hearings, were all carefully 
considered by the committee and the 
executive branch working together to 
.determine what information could be 
-declassified and revealed without dam- 
aging national security. In those reports 
and hearings, virtually all differences 
between the committee and the execu- 
tive were resolved. The only significant 
exception concerned the release to the 
■ public of the Assassination Report, 
which the executive branch believed 
would harm national security. The com- 
mittee decided otherwise. 

Some criteria for defining a valid 
national secret have been agreed to over 
the last year. Both the committee and 
the executive branch now agree that the 
names of intelligence sources and the 
details of sensitive methods used by 
the intelligence services should remain 
secret. Wherever possible, the right cf 
privacy of individuals and groups should 
also be preserved. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that the details of illegal acts 
should be disclosed and that the broad 
scope of United States intelligence ac- 
, tivities should be sufficiently described 
to give public reassurance that the in- 
i telligence agencies are operating con- 
sistent with tiie law and declared 
national policy. 

4 
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SUMMARY: 
FINDINGS AND 
REC0M- 


General Findings 

The committee finds that Untied 
States foreign and military intelligence 
agencies have made important con- 
tributions to the nation's security, end 
generally have performed their missions 
‘with dedication and distinction. The 
committee further finds that the in- 
dividual men and women serving 
America in difficult and dangerous in- 
telligence assignments deserve the re- 
spect and gratitude of the nation. 

The committee finds that there is a 
continuing need for an effective system 
of foreign and military intelligence. 
United States interests and responsibil- 
ities in the world will be challenged, for 
the foreseeable future, by strong and 
potentially hostile powers. This requires 
the maintenance of an effective Ameri- 
can intelligence system. The committee 
has found that the Soviet KGB and 
other hostile intelligence services main- 
tain extensive foreign intelligence op- 
erations, for both intelligence collection 
and covert operational purposes. These 
activities pose a threat to the intelli- 
gence activities and interests of the 
United States and . its allies. 

The committee finds that Congress 
has failed to provide the necessary stat- 
uary guidelines to insure that Intelli- 
gence agencies carry out their missions 
in accord with constitutional processes. 
Mechanisms for and the practice ' of 
. Congressional oversight have not been 
adequate. Further, Congress has not 
devised appropriate means to effective- 
. ly use the valuable information devel- 
oped by the intelligence agencies. 
Intelligence information and analysis 
that exist within the executive branch 
clearly would contribute to sound judg- 
ments and more effective legislation in 
the areas of foreign policy and national 
security. 

The committee finds that covert ac- 
tion operations have not been an excep- 
tional instrument used only in rare 
instances when the vital interests of 
the United States have been at stake. 
On the contrary, Presidents and Ad- 
ministrations have made excessive, and 
at times self-defeating, use of covert 
action. In addition, covert action has 
become a routine program with a bu- 
reaucratic momentum of its own. The 
long-term impact, at home and abroad, 
o? repeated disclosure of U. S. covert 
action never appears to have been 
assessed. The cumulative effect of co- 
vert actions has been increasingly 
costly to America’s interests and repu- 
tation. The committee believes that 
covert action must be employed only 
in the most extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

Although there is a question concern- 
ing the extent to which the Constitu- 
tion requires publication of intelligence 
expenditures information, the commit- 
tee finds that the Constitution at least 
requires public disclosure and public 
authorization of an annual aggregate 
figure for United States national intelli- 
gence activities. Congress’ failure ns a 
whole to monitor the intelligence 
agencies’ expenditures has been a major 
element in the ineffective legislative 
oversight of the intelligence community. 
The permanent intelligence oversight 
committee(s) of Congress should give 
further consideration to the question of 
the extent to which further public dis- 


closure of intelligence budget informa- 
tion is prudent and constitutionally 
necessary. 

At the same time, the committee 
finds that the operation of an extensive 
and necessarily secret intelligence sys- 
tem places severe strains on the na- 
tion’s constitutional government The 
committee is convinced, however, that 
the competing demands of secTecy and 
the requirements of the democratic 
process — our Constitution and our laws 
—can be reconciled. The need to protect 
secrets must be balanced with the 
assurance that secrecy is not used as a 
means to hide the abuse of power or 
the failures and mistakes of policy. 
Means must and can be provided for 
lawful disclosure of unneeded or un- 
lawful secrets. 

The committee finds that intelligence 
activities should not be regarded as 
ends in themselves. Rather, the nation's 
intelligence functions should be organ- 
-zed and directed to assure that thev 
serve the needs of those in the execu- 
tive and legislative branches who have 
responsibility for formulating o* carry- 
ing out foreim and national security 
policy. 

. The committee finds that Congress 
has failed to provide the necessary 
statutory guidelines to insure that in- 
telligence agencies carry mit their 
necessary missions in accord with e'en- 
c*!tu‘!eiw! orcress. 

In order to nrovi^e fFr* direct* on for 
the mt'diigerme sponges, the commit 4 ^ 
fmds that new statutory charters 
’ ,v eco agencies must he written which 
ink? account o- 9 the exnerienc? cf ^h- 
rast three and a hoi? decades. Further. 
*;ie committee finds that the relation- 
ship among the various intelligence 
agencies and between them and the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence should be 
, restructured in order to achieve better 
accountability,, coordination and more 
efficient use of resources. 

These -tasks are urgent They should 
> bt undertaken by the Congress in’- con- 
sultation with the executive branch In 
the coming year. The recent proposals 
raid executive actions by the President 
are most welcome. However, further 
action by Congress is necessary. 

Recommendations 

1. The National Security Act should 
be recast by omnibus legislation which 
would set forth the basic purposes of 
national intelligence activities, and de- 
fine the relationship between the Con- 
gress and the intelligence agencies of 
the executive branch. This revision 
should be given the highest priority by 
the intelligence oversight committee of 

■ Congress, acting in consultation with 
the executive branch. 

2. The new legislation should define 
the charter of the organizations and 
entities in the United .States intelligence 
community. It rhould establish charters 
for the National Security Council, the 
Director of Central Intelligence, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the nation- 
al intelligence components of the De- 
partment of Defense, including the Na- 
tional Security Agency and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, and all other ele- 
ments of the intelligence community, 
including joint organizations of two or 
nure agencies. 

3. This legislation should set forth the 

genera! armature and procedures of the 
imdl?>T.ce community and the rvies 
rmd rr .,:o isihihtics of the agon ies 
vvh ; ..*' it. 

4 Th ' k: isicti m should conic, n Apr- 
cifia an:! clearly defined prohibitions or 
limitations on various- .u. twines carried 
out 1-v vc* i • hv.w <f 

the intelligi-nce community. 


The National Security 
Council and the 
Office of the 

President 

The Nation?.! Security Council is on 

■ instrument of the President and no* ‘a 
corporate entity with authority of its 
own. The committee found that in rrn- 
eral the President has had. through the 
National Security Council, effective 
means for exerting broad policy control 
oyer at least two major clandestine ac- 
tivities — covert action and sensitive 
technical collection. The covert Ameri- 
can involvement in Angola and the op- 
erations of the Glomar Explorer are 
examples of that control in quite dif- 
ferent circumstances, whatever conclu- 
sions one draws about the merits of 
the activities. The Central Intelligence 
Agency, in broad terms, is not “out of 
control.” 

The committee found, however, that 
there were significant limits to this 
control. 

Clandestine Activities 

^The degree of control and account- 
ability regarding covert action and sen- 
sitive collection has been a function of 
each particular President’s willingness 
to use these techniques. 

- <IThe principal N.S.C. vehicle for 
dealing with clandestine activities, the 
40 Committee and its predecessors, was 
the mechanism for reviewing and mak- 
ing recommendations regarding the ap- 
proval of major covert action projects. 
However, this body also served gen- 
erally to insulate the President from 
official involvement and accountability 
in the approval process until 1974. i 

*?As high-level Government officials, 
;40 Committee members have had nei- 
ther time nor inclination to adequately 

- review and pass judgment on all of 
• the literally hundreds of covert action 
, projects. Indeed, only a small fraction 

of such projects (those which the C.I.Al 
regards as major or sensitive) are so 
l approved and/or reviewed. This prob- 
: lem is aggravated by the fact that the 
40 Committee has had virtually no staff, 

■ with only a single officer from the clan- 
destine services acting as executive 
secretary. 

i ^The process of review and approval 
has been, at times, only general in 
, nature. It sometimes has become pro 
forma conducted over the telephone 

■ by subordinates. 

. •HThe President, without consulting 
any N. S.C. mechanism, can exercise 
personal direction of clandestine ac- 
tivities as he did in the case of Chile 
in 1970. 

There is no systematic White House- 
level review of either sensitive foreign 
espionage or counterintelligence activ- 
ities. Yet these operations may also 
have a potential for embarrassing the 
United States and sometimes may be 
difficult to distinguish from covert ac- 
tion operations. For example, a propos- 
al to recruit a high foreign government 
official as an intelligence “asset” would 
not necessarily be previewed outside the 
Centra! Intelligence Agency, at the 
N.5.C. level, despite the implications 
that recruitment might pose in conduct?, 
ir»g American foreign relations. Similar- 
ly, . foreign counterintelligence opera-' 
tiens might be conducted without any, 
prior review at the highest Government, 
levels. The committee found instances 
in the case of Chile when counterin’ di- 
ligence operations were related to "nd, 
even hrrd to distinguish from, the pro- 
gram of covert action. 
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*JThe Presid^t’s ~ro posafq up« 

Trade the ho ,>?fo *bo 

dons Acjvisorv Grouo ?rd tn nj. 

T>lici* reccrnplon to b* ro:« in advising 
the Preridem on oovr**t - -tiv'ties are 
desirable, '"int I’wod 1 ** however, 
will cfrr ; n further the Group’s ability 
to condi’o; a r^t^mafie review of sen- 
sitive ri-nde'^n v ope nr ions Under 
the new s*ructure, t. ho fkoitp members 
are cabirr* offeer* v/ho Vve even less 
time than the'r r'rir»'' i p'»! denudes, who 
previously conducted the 40 Commit- 
tee’s worh. Th« Group’s procedures 
must be carefullv structured, so that 
the perso'^tiv? e" Cabinet officers can 
in fact be brought to bear. 

Counterintelligence 

There is no N.S.C.-level mechanism 
for coordinating, reviewing or approving 
counterintelligence activities in the 
United States, even those directed at 
United States citizens, despite the dem- 
onstrated notentia! for abuse. 

Coordination and Resource .w 
Allocation 

The Director of Central Intelligence 
has been assigned the function of co- 
ordinating the activities of the intel- 
ligence co.vjnunity, ensuring its re- 
spo*isiv-ne.-s to the requirements "for 
national intelligence and for assembling 
a consolidated notion a! Intelligence 
budget Until the recent establishment 
of the Committee on Foreign Intel- 
ligence, there was no effective N.S.C.-. 
level mechanism for any of these pur- 1 
poses. 

Executive Oversight 

The committee finds that Presidents 
have not established specific instru- 
ments of oversight to prevent abuses 
by the intelligence community. In 
essence. Presidents have not exercised 
effective oversight. 

Recommendations 

5. By statute, the National Security 
•Council should be explicitly empowered 
to direct and provide policy guidance 
for the intelligence activities of the 
United States, including intelligence col- 
lection, counterintelligence, and the 
-conduct of covert action. 

6. By statute, the Attorney General 
should be made an adviser to the Na- 
tional Security Council in order to fa- 
cilitate discharging his responsibility to 
insure that actions taken to protect 
American national security in the field 
of intelligence are also consistent with 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States. 

7. By statute, the existing power of 
the Director of Central Intelligence to 
coordinate the activities of the intel- 
ligence community should be reaffirmed. 

At the same time, the N.S.C. should 
establish an appropriate committee, 
such as the new Committee on Foreign 
Intelligence, with responsibility for al- 
locating intelligence resources to insure 
efficient and effective operation of the 
national intelligence community. This 
committee should be chaired by the 
D.C.I. and should include representa- 
tives of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Assistant 
to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

8. By statute, an N.S.C. committee 
(like the Operations Advisory Group) 
should be established to advise the Pres- 
ident on covert action. It would also be 
empowered, at the President’s discre- 
tion, to approve all types of sensitive 
intelligence collection activities. If an 
O.A.G. member dissented from an ap- 
proval, the particular collection activity 
would be referred to the President for 
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decision. The group should consist of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Assistant to the President 
for National - Security Affairs, the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, the At- 
torney General, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director 
of O.M.B., as an observer. The Presi- 
dent would designate a chairman from 
among the group’s members. 

9. The chairman of the group would 
be confirmed by the Senate for that 
position, if he were an official • not 
.already subject to confirmation. 

In the execution of covert action and 
sensitive intelligence collection activi- 
ties specifically approved by the Presi- 
dent, .the chairman would enter the 
chain of command below the President. 
.10. The group should be provided 
with adequate staff to assist in con- 
ducting thorough reviews of covert ac- 
tion and sensitive collection projects. 
That staff should not be drawn ex- 
clusively from the Clandestine Service 
of the C.I.A., 

.11. Each covert action project should 
be reviewed and passed on by the 
? group. In addition; the group would 
. review all ongoing projects at least 
l once a year. 

12. By statute, the Secretary of State 
i should be designated as the principal 
. Administration spokesman to the Con- 
gress on the policy and purpose under- 
lying covert action projects. 

13. By statute, the Director of Central 
Intelligence should be required to fully 
inform the intelligence oversight . com- 
mittee^) of Congress of each covert 
action prior to its initiation. No funds 
should be expended on any covert ac- 
tion unless and until the President 
certifies and provides to the Congres- 
sional intelligence oversight commit- 
tee^) the reasons that a covert action 
is required by extraordinary rircum- 

• stances to deal with grave threats to 
■ the national security of the United 
States. The Congressional intelligence 
oversight committee(s) = should be kept 
fully and currently informed on all 
: covert action projects, and the D.C.I. 
should submit a semiannual report on 
all such projects to the committee(s). 

14. The committee recommends that 
when the Senate establishes an intel- 
ligence oversight committee with 
authority to authorize the national in- 

> telligence budget, the Hughes-Ryan 
: Amendment (22 U.S.C., 2422) should be 
amended so that the foregoing notifica- 
tions- and Presidential certifications to 
the Senate are provided only to that 
committee. 

15. By statute, a new N.S.C. counter- 
intelligence committee should be es- 
tablished, consisting of the Attorney 
General as chairman, the Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, the Director of the 
F.B.I. and the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. Its 
purpose would be to coordinate and 
review foreign counterintelligence ac- 
tivities conducted within the United 
States and the clandestine collection of 
foreign intelligence within the United 
States, by both the F.B.I. and the’CI.A. 

The goal would be to insure strict con- 
formity with statutory and constitu- 
tional reqirements and to enhance co- 
ordination betv/een the C.I.A. and F.B.I. 
This committee should review the stand- 
ards and guidelines for all recruitments 
of agents within the United States for 
either counterintelligence or positive 
foreign intelligence purposes, as well 
as for the recruitment, of *U,S. citizens 
abroad. This committee would consider 
differences between the agencies con- 
cerning the recruitment of agents, the 
handling of foreign assets that come to 
the United States, and the establishment 
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of the bona fides of defectors. It should 
also treat any other foreign intelligence 
or counterintelligence activity of the 
F.B.I. and C.I.A. which either agency 
brings to that forum for Presidential 
level consideration. 

The Director of 
Central Intelligence 

The 1947 National Security Act gave 
the D.C.I. responsibility for “coordinat- 
ing the intelligence activities of the 
several Government departments and 
agencies in the interest of national se- 
curity.” In addition, the D.C.I. as the 
President’s principal foreign intelligence 
adviser was given responsibility for 
coordinating and producing national in- 
telligence for senior policymakers. How- 
ever, the committee found that these 
D.C.I. responsibilities have often con- 
flicted with the particular interests and 
prerogatives of the other intelligence 
community departments and agencies. 
They have not given up control over 
their own intelligence operations, and 
m particular the Department of Defense 
and the military services, which allocate 
SO percent of the direct costs for na- 
tional intelligence, have insisted that 
they must exercise direct control over 
peacetime intelligence activities to pre- 
pare for war. Thus, while the D.C.I. 
was given responsibility under the 1947 
act for intelligence communitv activi- 
ties, he was not authorized to centrally 
coordinate or manage the overall opera- 
tions of the community. 

Bemuse the D.C.I. only provides 
guidance for intelligence collection and 
production and does not establish re- 
quirements, he is not in a position to 
command the intelligence community to 
respond to the intelligence needs of 
national policymakers. Where the D.C.I. 
has been able to define priorities, he 
nas lacked authority to allocate intelli- 
gence resources — either among different 
systems of intelligence collection or 
among intelligence collection, analysis 
and finished intelligence production. 

In the area of providing finished in- 
telligence, the committee discovered 
that the D.C.L., in his role as intelli- 
gence judgments are objective and in- 
dependent of department and agency 
biases. The committee has been par- 
ticularly concerned with pressures from 
both the White House and the Defense 
Department on the D.C.I. to alter his 
intelligence judgments. One example of 
such pressure investigated by the com- 
mittee occurred in the fall of 1969, 
when the D.C.I. modified his judgment 
on the capability of the Soviet SS-9 
system when it conflicted with the 
public position of Secretary of Defense 
Laird. After a meeting with Staff of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Director Helms deleted a paragraph 
from the draft of the National Intelli- 
gence Estimate on Soviet strategic 
forces which stated that within the next 
five years it was “highly unlikely” that 
the Soviets would .attempt to achieve 
”a . first strike capability, i.e., a 
capability to launch a surprise attack 
against the United States with assur- 
ance that the U.S.S.R. would not itself 
receive damage it would regard as 
unacceptable.” 

The committee believes that over the 
past five years the D.C.I.’s ability to 
produce objective national intelligence 
and resist outside pressure has been 
reduced with the dissolution of the in- 
dependent Board of National Estimates 
and the subsequent delegation of its 
staff to the departments with responsi- 
bility for drafting D.C.I.’s national in- 
telligence judgments. 

The committee believes that the Con- 
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gress, in carrying out its responsibilities 
in the area of national security policy, 
should have access to the full range of 
intelligence produced by the United 
States intelligence community. The com- 
mittee further believes that it should be 
possible to work out a means of in- 
suring that the D.C.I.’s national intel- 
ligence judgments are available to the 
appropriate Congressional committees 
on a regular basis without compro- 
mising the D.C.I.’s role as personal ad- 
viser to the President. 

Finally, the committee has found con- 
cern that the function of the D.C.I. in 
his role as intelligence community lead- 
er and principal intelligence adviser to 
the President is inconsistent with his 
responsibility to manage one of the 
intelligence community agencies — the 
C.I.A. Potential problems exist in a num- 
ber of areas. Because the D.C.I. as head 
of the C.I.A. is responsible for human 
clandestine collection overseas, inter- 
ception of signals communication over- 
seas, the development and interception 
of technical collection systems, there is 
concern that the D.C.I. as community 
leader is in " a conflict of interest” 
situation when ruling on the activities 
of the over-all intelligence community. 

The committee is also concerned that 
the D.C.I.’s new span of control — both 
the entire intelligence community and 
the entire C.I.A. — may be too great for 
him to exercise effective detailed super- 
vision of calendestine activities. 

Recommendations 

16. By statute, the D.C.I. should be 
established as the President’s principal 
foreign intelligence adviser, with exclu- 
sive responsibility for producing nation- 
al intelligence for the President and the 
Congress. For this purpose, the D.C.I. 
should be empowered to establish a 
staff directly responsible to him to help 
prepare his national intelligence judg- 
ments and to coordinate the views of 
the other members of the intelligence! 
community. The committee recommends 
that the director establish a board to 
include senior outside advisers to re- 
view intelligence products as necessary, 
thus helping to insulate the D.C.I. from 
pressures to alter or modify his national 
intelligence judgments. To advise and 
assist the D.C.I. in producing national 
intelligence, the D.C.I. would also be 
empowered to draw on other elements 
of the intelligence community. 

17. By statute, the D.C.I. should be 
given responsibility and authority for 
establishing national intelligence re- 
quirements, preparing the national in- 
telligence budget and providing gui- 
dance for United States national 
intelligence program operations. In this 
capacity he should be designated as 
chairman of the appropriate N.S.C. 
committee, such as the C.F.I. and 
should have the following powers and 
responsibilities: 

a. The D.C.I. should establish national 

intelligence requirements for the entire 
intelligence community. He should be 
empowered to draw on intelligence com- 
munity representatives and others whom 
he nay designate to assist him in es- 
tablishing national intelligence require- 
ments and determining the success of 
the various agencies in fulfilling them. 
The D.C.I. should provide general gui- 
dance to the various intelligence agency 
directors for the management of intelt 
ligence operations. i 

b. The D.C.I. should have responsibil- 
ity for preparing the national intelli- 
gence program budget for presentation 
to the President and the Congress. The 
definition of what is to be included. 


within that national intelligence pro-] 
gram should be established by CongressT 
in consultation with the executive. In 
this capacity, the Director of Central 
Intelligence should be involved early in 
the budget cycle in preparing the budg- 
ets of the respective intelligence com- 
munity agencies. The director should 
have specific responsibility for choosing 
among the programs of the different 
collection and production agencies and 
departments and to insure against waste 
and unnecessary duplication. The D.C.I. 
should also have responsibility for is- 
suing fiscal guidance for the allocation 
of all national intelligence resources.. 
The authority of the D.C.I. to reprogram 
funds within the intelligence budget 
should be defined by statute. 

; c. In order to carry out his national 
intelligence responsibilities the D.C.I. 
should have the authority to review all 
foreign and military intelligence activi- 
ties and intelligence resource alloca- 
tions, including tactical military intel- 
ligence which is the responsibility of 
the armed forces. 

d. The D.C.I. should be authorized to 
establish an intelligence community 
staff to support him in carrying out his 
managerial responsibilties. This staff 
should be drawn from the best available 
talent within and outside the intelli- 
gence community. 

e. In addition to these provisions 
concerning D.C.I. control over national 

i intelligence operations in peacetime, 

; statute should require establishment 
or a procedure to insure that in time 
of war the relevant national intelli- 
gence operations come under the con- 
trol of the Secreary of Defense. 

18. By statute, the position of Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence for the 
intelligence community should be es- 
tablished as recommended in Executive 
Order No. 11905. This Deputy Director 
should be subject to Senate conforma-* 
tion and would assume the DCFs intel- 
ligence community functions in the 

‘ D -C.I.’s absence. Current provisions “re- 
gard mg the status of the D.C.I. and his 
single deputy should be extended’ to 
cover the D.C.I. and both deputies. 
Civilian control of the nation’s intelli- 
gence is important; only one of the 
three could be a career military officer, 
active or retired. 

19. The committee recommends that 
the intelligence oversight committee (s) 
of Congress consider whether the Con- 
gress should appropriate the funds for 

‘ the national intelligence budget to the 
D.C.I., rather than to the directors of 
the various intelligence agencies and 
departments. .. 

r 20. By statute; the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence should serve at the 
pleasure of the President but for. no 
more than 10 years. 

21. The committee also recommends 
consideration of separating the D.C.I. 
W direct responsibility over the 

The Central : 
Intelligence Agency 

The Charter for Intelligence 
Activities: Espionage, 
Counterintelligence and 
Covert Action 

The committee finds that the C.r.A.’s 
present charter, embodied in the Ma-< 
tional Security Act of 1947, the C.I.A. 
Act of 1949, and the 1974 Hughcs-Ryan 
amendments to the Foreign Assistance 
Act, is inadequate in a number of re- 
spects. 
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While the legislative history of the 
1947 act makes clear that the C.I.A.'s 
mandate would be limited to "foreign 
intelligence,’’ the act itself does not so 
specify. Covert action, in the past a 
major C.I.A. activity, is not mentioned 
in the 1947 act, although the act con- 
tains a vague and open-ended authoriza- 
tion for the National Security Council 
to direct the C.I.A. to undertake "such 
other functions and duties related to the 
intelligence affecting the national se- 
curity as tthe N.S.C. may from time to 
time direct.” No explicit authority even 
to collect intelligence is provided the 
agency. 

The restrictions on domestic activi- 
ties in the 1947 act were not clearly 
defined, nor was the potential conflict 
between these limits and the director’s 
authority to protect "sources and meth- 
ods” of intelligence gathering resolved. 
Neither did the 1947 act set forth the 
agency’s role in conducting counterin- 
telligence and. in collecting of foreign 
intelligence. . 

The Congress’s confusing and ill-de- 
fined charge to the agency in these 
areas rsulted in conflicts of jurisdiction 
with other governmental agencies. The 
• lack of - legislative specificity also 
opened the way to domestic activities 
such as Operation Chaos, which clearly 
went beyond Congress’s intent in en- 
acting and amending the Naional Se- 
curity Act. In sum, the committee finds 
that a clear statutory basis is needed 
for the agency’s conduct abroad of 
covert action, espionage, counterintel- 
ligence and foreign intelligence collec- 
tion and for such counterespionage 
operations within the Uniited States as 
the agency may have to undertake a s a 
result of tthe activities abroad. 

Foreign Espionage 

Espionage on behalf of the United 
States Government is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s Clandestine Service which 
operates on a worldwide basis. The 
Clandestine Sendee — - officially, the 
Directorate of Operations — is respon- 
sible for C.I.A. clandestine human col- 
lection, espionage, covert action, para- 
military operations and counterintel- 
ligence. The C.I.A. also has speciiai re- 
sponsibilities for coordinating the 
military services’ limited espionage ac- 
tivities abroad. 

The committee believes that the Unit- 
ed States cannot forgo clandestine hu- 
man collection and expect to maintain 
the same quality of intelligence on mat- 
Sters of the highest importance to our 
national security. Technical collection 
systems do not eliminate the usefulness 
of espionage in denied areas (essentially 
the Communist countries). Agent intel- 
ligence can help provide valuable 
insight concerning the motivations for 
activities, or policies of potential adver- 
saries, as well as their future intentions. 

Nevertheless, the committee found 
that there are certain inherent limita- 
tions to the value of clandestine sources. 
Espionage information tends tp be frag- 
mentary, and there is always some 
question as to the trustworthiness and 
reliability of the source. 

The committee found that over the 
last decade, the size of the Clandestine 
Service has been reduced significantly, 
particularly in the field. However, there 
■remains the question of whether the 
complements abroad and at headquar- 
ters have been reduced sufficiently. 

The committee found that the C.f.A/s 
clandesteine collection effort has been 
ireoriented towards denied areas and 
away from Internal political and secur- 
ity developments in the third world. 

The committee believes that this changed 
emphasis is desirable and welcomes it. 
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Foreign Intelligence Collec- 
tion in the United States 

The C.I.A. engages in both overt and 
clandestine activity within the United 
States for the purpose of foreign intel- 
ligence collection. The agency’s Domes- 
tic Collection Division is responsible 
primarily for overt collection, while the 
Foreign Resources Division manages 
clandestine collection of foreign intel- 
ligence. Both divisions are currently 
within the Directorate of Operations. 
Formerly run and staffed by the Direc- 
torate of Intelligence, the D.C.D. was 
moved to Operations in 1973 and now 
has many clandestine services officers 1 
assigned to it. 

The Domestic Collection Division 
openly collects foreign intelligence in- 
formation from American ciitizens on a 
wide variety of subjects, primarily of an 
economic and technological nature. The 
Domestic Collection Division currently 
maintains contact with tens of thou- 
sands of American citizens who, on a 
confidential basis, volunteer informa- 
tion of intelligence value to the United 
States. The committee notes that the 
Central Intelligence Agency is overtly 
in contact with many members of the 
American academic community to con- 
sult with them on the subjects of their 
expertise. On occasion, at the request 
of the academic concerned, these con- 
tacts are confidential. 

The committee believes there are 
significant benefits to both the Govern- 
ment and the universities in such con- 
tacts and that they should not be dis- 
couraged. The committee sees no danger 
to the integrity of American academic 
institutions in continuing such overt 
contacts. 

The Domestic Collection Division 
operates from 38 offices around the 
United States and lists itself in local 
telephone directories, although it con- 
ducts its business as discreetly as 
possible. 

The committee notes that due to the 
recent revelations about C.I.A. activi- 
ties, some foreign intelligence sources 
are shying away from cooperation with 
the Domestic Collection Division, thus 
impeding this division’s most important 
function, namely, the overt collection of 
foreign intelligence. 

The committee also questions the re- 
cruiting, for foreign espionage purposes, 
of immigrants desiring American citizen- 
ship because it might be construed as 
coercive. 

Foreign Counterintelligence 

Counterintelligence is defined quite 
broadly by the C.I.A. It includes the 
knowledge needed for the protection 
and preservation of the military, eco- 
nomic and productive strength of the 
United States, as well as the Govern- 
ment's security in domestic and foreign 
affairs, against or from espionage, 
sabotage and subversion designed to 
weaken or destroy the United States. 

Counterintelligence is a special form 
of intelligence activity, aimed at dis- 
covering hostile foreign intelligence 
operations and destroying their effec- 
tiveness. It involves protecting the 
United States Government against in- 
filtration by foreign agents, as well as 
controlling and manipulating adversary 
intelligence operations. An effort is 
made to discern the plans and intentions 
of enemy intelligence services and to 
deceive them about our own. 

The committee finds that the threat 
from hostile intelligence services is real.- 
In the United States alone, well over a 
thousand Soviet officials are on per-, 
nianent assignment. Among these, over 
40 percent have been identified as mem- 
bers cf the KGB or GRU, the Soviet 


civilian and military intelligence units, 
respectively. Estimates for the number 
of unidentified Soviet intelligence of- 
ficers raise this figure to over 60 per- 
cent and some defector sources have: 
estimated that 70 percent to 80 percent 
of Soviet officials in the United States 
have some intelligence connection. 

Furthermore, the number of Soviets' 
with access to the United States has' 
tripled since 1960, and is still increas- 
ing. In 1974, for example, over 200 
Soviet ships with a total crew comple- 
ment of 13,000 officers and men visited 
this country. Some 4,000 Soviets entered 
the United States as commercial or ex- 
change visitors in 1974. In 1972-1973, 
for example, approximately one-third of 
the Soviet exchange students here for 
the academic year under the East-West 
Student Exchange Program were co- 
operating with the KGB, according to. 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Other areas of counterintelligence 
concern include the sharp increase in 
the number of Soviet immigrants to the 
United States (4,000 in 1974 compared 
to fewer than 500 in 1972): the rise in 
East-West commercial exchange visitors, 
(from 641 in 1972 to 1,500 in 1974); and 
the growing number of officials in this 
country from other Communist block 
nations (from 416 in 1960 to 798 in 
1975). 

Coordination between C.I.A. and F.B.I. 
counterintelligence units is especially 
critical. The history of C.I.A.-F.B.I. 
liaison has been turbulent, though a 
strong undercurrent of cooperation has 
usually existed at the staff level since 
1952 when the bureau began sending a 
liaison person to the C.I.A. on a regular 
basis. The sources of friction between 
the C.I.A. and F.B.I. in the early days . 
revolved around such matters as the 
frequent unwillingness of the bureau to 
collect positive intelligence for theC.LA, 
within the United States or to help 
recruit foreign officials in this country. 

■ The committee believes that counter- 
intelligence requires the direct attention 
of Congress and the executive for three 
reasons : (1) two distinct and partly 
incompatible approaches to counterin- 
telligence have emerged and demand 
reconciliation; (2) recent evidence sug- 
gests that F.B.I. counterespionage results 
have been less than satisfactory; and 
(3) counterintelligence has infringed on 
the rights and liberties of Americans. 

Recommendations 

22. By statute, a charter should be 
established for the Central Intelligence 
Agency which makes clear that its 
activities must be related to foreign 

* intelligence. The agency should be given 
the following missions; * 

?The collection of denied or pro- 
tected foreign intelligence information. 

QThe conduct of foreign counter- 
intelligence. 

<lThe conduct of foreign covert action 
operations. 

*3The production of finished national 
intelligence. 

23, The C.I.A., in carrying out foreign 
intelligence mission I, would be permit- 
ted to engage in relevant activities 
within the United States so long as 
these activities do not violate the Con- 
stitution nor any Federal, state or local 
laws within the United States. The- 
committee has set forth in its domestic 
recommendations proposed restrictions 
on such activities to supplement restric- 
tions already contained in the 1947 
National Security Act. In addition, the 
committee recommends that by statute 
the intelligence oversight committee(s) 
of Congress and the proposed counter- 
intelligence committee of the National 
Security Council be required to review, 
at least annually, C.I.A. foreign intel- 


ligence activities conducted within the 
United States. 

24. By statute, the Attorney General 
should be required to report to the 

-President and to the intelligence over- 
’ sight committee(s) of Congress any in- 
telligence activities which, in his opin- 
ion, violate the constitutional rights of 
American citizens or any other provi- 
sion of law and the actions he has 
taken in response. Pursuant to the com- 
mittee’s domestic recommendations, the 
Attorney General should be made re- 
sponsible for ensuring that intelligence 
activities do not violate the Constitu- 
' tion or any other provision of law. 

25. The committee recommends the 
establishment of a special committee of 
the Committee on Foreign Intelligence 
to review all foreign human intelligence 
collection activities. It would make rec- 
ommendations to the C.F.I. with regard 
to the scope, policies, and priorities of 
U.S. clandestine human collection oper- 
ations and choices between overt and 
clandestine human collection. This com- 
mittee would be composed of a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of State as 
chairman, the other statutory members 
of the C.F.I., and others whom the 

•President may designate. 

26. The intelligence oversight com- 
mittee(s) of Congress should carefully 
examine intelligence collection activities 
of the Clandestine Service to assure 
that clandestine means are used only 
when the information is sufficiently 
important and when such means are 
necessary to obtain such information. 

27. The intelligence oversight com- 
mittees) should consider whether: 

flthe Domestic Collection Division 
(overt collection operations) should be 
removed from the Directorate of Opera- 
tions (the Clandestine Service), and re- 
turned to the Directorate of Intelligence; 

<Sthe C.I.A.’s regulations should re- 
quire that the D.C.D/s overt contacts be 
informed when they are to . be used 
for operational support of clandestine 
activities; . 

<Jthe C.I.A.’s regulations should pro- 
hibit recruiting as agents immigrants 
who have applied for American citizen- 
ship. 

28. The President of the United States, 
in consultation with the intelligence 
oversight committee(s) of Congress, 
should undertake a classified review of 
current issues regarding counterintel- 
ligence; This review should form the 
basis for a classified Presidential state- 
ment on national counterintelligence* 
policy and objectives, and should closely 
examine the following issues: compart- 
mentation, operations, security, re- 
search, accountability, training, internal 
review, deception, liaison and coordina- 
tion, and manpower. 

C.I.A. Production of Finished 
Intelligence 

Intelligence production refers to the 
process (coordination, collation, evalua- 
tion, analysis, research and writing! by 
which “raw” intelligence is transformed 
into “finished” intelligence for senior 
policymakers. The finished intelligence 
product includes a daily report ‘and 
summaries, as well as longer analytical 
studies and monographs on particular 
topics of policy interest. In the C.I.A.* 
finished intelligence is produced by the 
Directorate of Intelligence and Direc- 
torate of Science and Technology. ; 

Certain problems and issues in the 
area of the production of intelligence 
in the C.I.A. have come to the commit- 
tee's attention. The committee believes, 
these problems deserve immediate at- 
tention by both the executive branch 
and future Congressional intelligence 
oversight bodies. These problems bear 
directly on the resources allocated .to' 
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the production of finished intelligent!^ 
the personnel system and the organiza- 
tional structure of intelligence prodac-, 
tion. 

The committee recognizes that it* Ik, 
not the primary purpose of intelligence 
to predict every world event. Rather, 
the principal function of intelligence is 
to anticipate major foreign develops 
ments and changes in policies which 
bear on United States interests. Intel*, 
iigence should also provide a deepen 
understanding of the behavior, proc*; 
esses, and long-term trends which may: 
underlie sudden military and poiiticai 
developments. 

The committee wishes to emphasizes 
that there is an important difference: 
between an intelligence failure and - a 
policy failure. The United States had; 
intelligence on the possibility of a Turk - -* 
ish invasion of Cyprus in 1974. Thai 
problem of taking effective action to 
prevent such aninvasion was a policy* 
question and not an intelligence failure^ 
The committee has received evidence' 
that on some subjects, such as the cur- 
rent capability of the strategic and- 
conventional forces of potential advert 
saries, U.S. intelligence is considered* 
excellent. But in other areas, U.S. fiif-f- 
ished intelligence is viewed by policy- 
makers as far from satisfactory in light 
of the total resources devoted to intel- 
ligence. On balance, the committee* 
found that the quality, timeliness, and ' 
utility of our finished intelligence is 
generally considered adequate, but that 
major improvement is both desirable^ 
and possible. 

One issue examined by the commit^ 
tee is whether intelligence community' 
elements responsible for producing fin- 
ished intelligence receive adequate at- 
tention and support. Production is," hf 
the words of one observer, “the step- 
child of the intelligence community.?'' 
Since finished intelligence is a principal* 
purpose of all United States intelligence 
activities, the committee finds that fKT$ 
neglect of finished intelligence is un* 
acceptable for the future. 

Intelligence resources are overwhelm-* 
ingly devoted to intelligence collection.' 
The system is inundated with raw In** 
telligence. The individual analyst re- 
sponsible for producing finished intel- 
ligence have difficulty dealing with the- 
sheer volume of information. Policy- 
makers want the latest reports, and 1 
producers of finished intelligence often- 
have to compete with the producers of 
raw intelligence for policymakers’ at** 
tention. In a crisis situation, analysts, 
tend to focus on the latest piece , ol? 
evidence at the expense of a longer and;.* 
broader view. Intelligence community; 
staff saw this tendency as one reasons 
why the Cyprus coup in July 1974 ~wa$: 
not foreseen. * 

The intelligence community staff iri* 
its post-mortem on the 1974 Cyprus 
crisis noted another general analytic^ 
problem which was involved in the fail-? 
ure to anticipate the Cyprus coup and, 
the Arab attack on Israeii forces ; wv 
October of 1973; “the perhaps subcon-* 
scious conviction (and hope) that, uitK 
mately, reason and rationality will pre- 
vail, that apparently irrational moves 
(the Arab attack, the Greek sponsored; 
coup) will not be made by essentially 
rational men.” 3 

An additional area of the commit- 
tee’s concern is that analysts are often,, 
not informed in a timely way of nar; 
fcionai policies and programs which af- 
fect their analyses and estimates. lU- 
its examination of cases involving Cam- 
bodia and Chile in the 1970’s, the.l 
committee encountered evidence that, 
the analysts were so deprived. 

A final issue rated by the committee’s, 
investigation of intelligence production: 


is whether the new organizational struct 
lure proposed by the Resident will as*-, 
sure the appropriate stature for the Di*! 
rectorate of Intelligence to help over- > 
come existing problems in the produc* : 
tion of finished intelligence. Instead of 
reporting directly to the D.C.I, (who . 
is still to be the President’s chief intel- 
ligence adviser), C.I.A. analysts may F 
well report through the Deputy for the 

C. I.A. Experience indicates that the new„ 
deputy will need to devote the bulk of. 
his time to managing the Clandestine, 
Services and the Directorate for Science; 
and Technology. At the same time, tho^ 

D. C.I. may be preoccupied with greater . 

communitywide management response 
bilities. Without some further restruc-V 
turing, the committee believes that ths 
production of finished intelligence may 
be lost in the shuffle. j 

Recommendations 

29. By statute, the Director of tlroC 

Directorate of Intelligence should ban 
authorized to continue to report di->: 
rectly to the Director of Central InteP? 
Iigence. . • 

30. The committee recommends tha! f 
a system be devised to insure that inters 
Iigence analysts are better and mote'- 
promptly informed about United States' 
policies and programs affecting their ; 
respective areas of responsibility. 

31. The Central Intelligence Agency* 
and .the intelligence oversight commit- 
tee^) of Congress should re-examine 
the :personnel system of the Directorate 
of Intelligence with a view to providing 
a * more flexible, less hierarchical per- 
sonnel system. Super-grade positions 
should be available on the basis of anal- 
ytical capabilities. , 

32. The Directorate for Intelligence 
should seek to bring more analysts into 
the .-CIA. at^middle and upper grade 

; levels for both career positions and tem- 
porary assignments. 

, : 33* Greater emphasis should be placed 
on stimulating development of new tools 
and methods of analysis. 

^34. Agency policy should continue to 
encourage intelligence analysts to as- 
sume substantive tours of duty on an 
open basis in other agencies (State, De- 
fense, NSC .staff) or in academic insti- 
tutions to broaden both their analytical 
outlook and their appreciation for the 
relevance of their analysis to policy- 
makers and operators v/ithin the Gov- 
ernment. . 

Covert Action and : 

Paramilitary 

Operations 

.Covert action is the attempt to influ- 
ence? the internal affairs of other na- 
tions in support of United States for- 
eign policy in a manner that conceals 
the -.participation of the United States 
Government. Covert action includes po- 
lifcioal and economic action, propaganda 
and .paramilitary activities. 

The basic unit of covert action is the 
project. Covert action "projects” can 
range from single assets, such as a 
journalist placing propaganda, through 
a network of assets working in the me- 
dia/ to major covert and military inter- 
vention such as in Laos. The agency 
also maintains what it terms an “oper- 
ational infrastructure” of "standy” as- 
sets (agents of influence or media 
assets) who can be used in major oper- 
ationsr— such as ia Chile. These "starnd- 
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by,** assets are part of ongoing, most 
of$en. routine, projects. There are no 
inactive assets. 

Covert Action 

The committee has found that the 
C.LA. has conducted some 900 major 
or sensitive covert action projects plus 
several thousand smaller projects since 
1951.- The need to maintain secrecy 
shields covert action projects from the 
rigorous public scrutiny and debate 
necessary to determine their compati- 
bility with etablished American foreign 
policy goals. Recently, a large-scale 
covert paramilitary operation in Angola 
was initiated without any effort on the 
part of the executive branch to articu- 
late and win public support for, its over- 
all, policy in Africa. Only public dis- 
closure has allowed the nation to apply 
its standards of success or failure to 
covert action projects and then only in 
retrospect often without the benefit of 
the,. details prompting the original 
choice of covert rather than overt 
action. 

The. secrecy covert action requires 
means that the public cannot determine 
whether such actions are consistent 
with- established foreign policy goals. 
This secrecy also has allowed covert ac- 
tions to take place which are incon- 
sistent with our basic traditions and 
values, 

Some covert operations have passed 
retrospect public judgments, such as. 
the support . given Western European; 
democratic parties facing strong Com- 
munist opposition in the late I940's 
and X950’s. Others have not In the 
view of the committee, the covert har- 
assment of the democratically elected 
government of Salvador Allende in Chile 
did not command U. S. public approval. 

Paramilitary Operations 

Covert paramilitary operations are a 
special, extreme form of covert action. 
These operations most often consist of 
covert military assistance and training, 
but occasionally have involved actual 
combat activities by American advisers.. 

Because military assistance involves 
foreign policy commitments, it is, with 
one exception, authorized by the Con- 
gress. That exception is covert military 
assistance which is channeled through 
the; C.I.A. without being authorized or 
approved by the Congress as a whole. 

Cdvert U.S. paramilitary combat op- 
erations frequently amount to making 
watvbut do hot come under the War 
Powers Act since they usually do not 
inv&ve uniformed U. S. military officers. 
American military officers engaged in 
C.r.Az-sponsored paramilitary operations 
are- 1 ’ ."sheep-dipped” for paramilitary 
duty— that is, they appear to resign 
from, the military yet preserve their 
place for reactivation once their tour 
as civilians in paramilitary operations 
has ended. 

The committee finds that major para- 
military operations have often failed to 
achieve their intended objective. Most 
have eventually been exposed. Opera- 
tions, as in Angola, recently, and Indo- 
nesia in the late 1950’s are examples of 
such paramilitary failures. Others, such 
as 'Laos, are judged successes by the 
C.LA. and officials within the executive 
branch. The "success” in Laos, how- 
ever, must be seen against the larger 
American involvement in Indochina 
Which failed. 

Paramilitary operations often have 
evolved into large-scale programs with 
c high risk of exposure (and thus em- 
barrassment and/or failure). In some 
eases, the C.I.A. has been used to under- 
take paramilitary operations simply be- 
cause the agency is less accountable to 
the public for highly visible "secret” 
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military operations. In all cases con- 
sidered by the committee, command 
and control within the executive branch 
was .rigorous. However, all such opera- 
tions- have been conducted without di- 
rect. Congressional authority or public 
debate. In recent years, some have been 
continued in the face of strong Con- 
gressional disapproval. 

Recently, however — apart from An- 
gola — United States paramilitary activi- 
ties have been at a very low level. The 
capability for these actions, residing 
jointly in the C.I.A. and the Department 
of Defense, consists of a cadre of 
trained officers, stockpiles of military 
equipment, logistic networks and small 
collections of air and maritime assets. 

Recommendations 

35. The legislation establishing the 
charter for the, Central Intelligence 
Agency should specify that the C.I.A. 
is the only U.S. Government agency 
authorized to conduct covert actions. 
The purpose of covert actions should 
be to deal with grave threats to Ameri- 
can security. Covert actions should be 
consistent with publicly defined United 
States foreign policy goals, and should 
be reserved for extraordinary circum- 
stances when no other means will suf- 
fice. The legislation governing covert 
action should require executive branch 
procedures which will insure careful 
and thorough consideration of both the 
general policies governing covert action 
and particular covert action projects; 
such procedures should require the 
participation and accountability • of 
highest level policymakers. 

36. The committee has already rec- 
ommended, following its investigation 
of alleged assassination attempts di- 
rected at foreign leaders, a statute to 
forbid such activities. The committee 
reaffirms its support for such a statute 
and further recommends prohibiting 
the. following covert activities by 
statute: 

All poll ti cal assassinations. 

^Efforts to subvert democratic gov'-' 
ernments. 

^Support for police or other internal 
security forces which engage in the 
systematic violation of human rights. 

37. By statute, the appropriate N.S.C. 
committee (e.g., the Operations Ad- 
visory Group) should review every cov- 
ert action proposal. 

The Committee recommends that 
the Operations Advisory Group review 
include: ' --- 

<3 A careful and systematic analysis 
of the political premises underlying the 
recommended actions, as well as the 
nature, extent, purpose, risks, likeli- 
hood of success and costs of the opera- 
tion. Reasons explaining why the ob- 
jective can not be achieved by overt 
means should also be considered. 

ejEach covert action project should 
be formally considered at a meeting of 
the OAG, and if approved, forwarded 
to the President for final decision. The 
views and positions of the participants 
would be fully recorded. For the pur- 
pose of OAG, Presidential, and Con- 
gressional considerations, all so-called 
non-sensitive projects should be ag- 
gregated according to the extraordinary 
circustances or contingency against 
which the project is directed. 

38. By statute, the intelligence over- 
sight committee(s) of Congress should 
require that the annual budget submis- 
sion for covert action programs be 
specified and detailed as to the activity 
recommended. Unforeseen covert ac- 
tion projects should be funded from 
the Contingency Reserve Fund which 


could be replenished only after the con- 
currence of the oversight and any other 
appropriate congressional committees. 
The congressional intelligence over- 
sight committee should be notified 
prior to any withdrawal from the Con- 
tingency Reserve Fund. 

30. By statute, any covert use by the 
U.S. Government of American citizens 
as combatants should be preceded by 
the notification required for all covert 

* actions. The statute should provide 
that within 60 days of such notifica- 
tion such use shall be terminated 
unless the Congress has specifically au- 
thorized such use. The Congress should 
be empowered to terminate such use at 
any time. 

40. By statute, the Executive branch 
should be prevented from conducting 
any covert military assistance program 
f (including the indirect or direct provi- 
sion of military material, military or 
logistics advice arrd training, and funds 

* for mercenaries) without the explicit- 
prior consent of the intelligence over- 
sight committee(s) of Congress. 

Reorganization of C.I.A. 
The Position of the D.C.I. 

* The committee recommendations re- 
garding the Director of Central Intelli-: 
gence would, if implemented, increase 

. his authority over the entire intelli- 
gence community. Given . such increased 
authority, the committee .believes that, 
both the executive branch and the in- 
telligence oversight committee(s) of 
Congress should give careful consider- 
ation to removing the D.C.I, from di- 
rect management responsibility for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. This 
would free the D.C.I. to concentrate on 
his responsibilities with regard to the 
entire intelligence community and 
, would remove him from any conflict 
of interest in performing that task. It 
. might also increase the accountability 
of the Central Intelligence Agency by, 
establishing a new and separate senior 
. position— a Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency — responsible for only 
the C.I.A. 

The Structure of the Cl. A. 

The committee believes that several 
important problems uncovered in the 
course of this inquiry suggest that 
serious consideration also be given to 
major structural change in the C.I.A. — . 
in particular, separating national intel- 
ligence production and analysis from 
the clandestine service and other col- 
lection functions. Intelligence produc- 
tion could be placed directly under the 
D.C.I., while clandestine collection of 
foreign intelligence from human and 
technical sources and covert operations 
would remain in the C.I.A. 

Recommendations 

41. The intelligence oversight com- 
mittee(s) of Congress in the course of 
developing a new charter for the in- 
telligence community should give con- 
sideration to separating the functions 
of the D.C.I. and the Director of the 
C.I.A. and to dividing the intelligence 
analysis and production functions from 
the clandestine collection and covert 
action functions of the present C.I.A. 

Relations With United 
States Institutions 
and Private 
Citizens 

In the immediate postwar period, as 
the Communits pressed to influence 


and to control international organiza- 
tions and movements, mass communi- 
cations, and cultural institutions, the 
United States responded by involving 
American private institutions and in- 
dividuals in the secret struggle over 
minds, institutions, and ideals. In the 
process, the C.I.A. subsidized, and even 
helped develop “private” or nongovern- 
ment organizations that were designed 
to compete with Communists around 
the world. The C.I.A. supported not 
only foreign organizations, but also the 
international activities of United States 
student, labor, cultural, and philan- 
thropic organizations. 

These covert relationships have at- 
tracted public concern and this com- 
mittee's attention because of the im- 
portance that Americans attach to the 
independence of these institutions. 

The committe found that in the past 
the scale and diversity of these covert 
actions has been extensive. For opera- 
tional purposes, the Ci.A. has: 

^Funded a special program of a 
major American business association. 

^Collaborated with - an American 
trade union federation. - 
^Helped to establish a research cen- 
ter at a major United States university. 

^Supported an international ex- 
change program sponsored by a group 
of United States universities. 

Made widespread use of philan- 
thropic organizations to fund such co- 
vert action programs. 

1. Covert. Use ©f the U.S. 
Academic Community 

The Central Intelligence Agency is 
now using several hundred American 
academies , who in addition to provid- 
ing leads and, sometimes making in- 
troductions for intelligence purposes , 
occasionally write books and other ma- 
terial to be used for propaganda pur- 
poses abroad. Beyond these, an addi- 
tional few score are used in an unwit- 
ting manner for minor activities. 

These academies are located in over 
100 American colleges, universities and 
related institutes. At the majority of 
institutions, no one other than the in- 
dividual academic concerned is aware 
of the C.I.A. link. At the others, at least 
one university official is aware of the 
operational use made cf academies on 
his campus. In addition, there are sev- 
eral American academies abroad who 
serve operational purposes, primarily 
the collection of intelligence. 

The C.I.A. gives a high priority to 
obtaining leads on potential foreign in- 
telligence sources especially those from 
Communist countries. This agency's 
emphasis reflects the fact that many 
foreign nationals in the United States 
are in this category. The committee 
notes that American academies provide 
valuable assistance in this activity. 

The committee is concerned, how- 
ever, that American academies involved 
in such activities mav undermine pub- 
lic confidence that those that train 
our youth are upholding the ideals, in- 
dependence and integrity of American 
universities. 

Government Grantees 

C.I.A. regulations adopted in 19S7 
prohibit the “ operational " use of cer- 
tain narrow categories of individuals. 
The C.I.A. is prohibited from using 
, ceiving grants from the Board of For- 
eign Fellowships under the Fulhright - 
Hayes Act. There, is no prohibition on 
the use of individuals participating in 
any other federally funded exchange 
programs. For example, the C.I.A. may 
use those grorUes — urtista, specialists, 
athletes, leaders, e ic. — who do not rc- 
10 c eive their grants from the Bourd of 
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Foreign Scholarships. The Committee 
is concerned that there is no prohibi- 
tion against exploiting such open Fed- 
eral programs for clandestine purposes 

2. The Covert Use of Books 
and Publishing’ Houses 

The committee has found that the 
Central Intelligence Agency attaches a 
particular importance to book publish- 
ing activities as a form of covert prop* 
Uganda. A former officer in the Clan- 
destine Service stated that books are 
“the most important weapon of stra- 
tegic (longrange) propaganda.” Prior to 
1967, the Central Intelligence Agency 
sponsored, subsidized or produced over 
1,000 books: approvimately 25 percent 
of them in English. In 1967 alone, the 
C.I.A. published or subsidized over 200 
books, ranging from books on African 
safaris and wildlief to . translations of 
Machiavelii’s “The Prince” into Swa- 
hili and works, of T. S. Eliot into Rus- 
sian, to a competitor to Mao’s little red 
book, which was entitled “Quotations 
from Chairman Liu.” 

The committee found that an impor- 
tant number of the books actually pro- 
duced, by the Central Intelligence Agency 
were reviewed and marketed in the' 
United States. 

3. Domestic “Fallout” 

The committee finds that covert 
media operations can result in manipu- 
lating or incidentally misleading the 
American public. Despite efforts to 
minimize it, C.I.A. employees, past and 
present, have conceded that there is no 
way to shield the American public 
completely from “fallout” in the United 
States from agency propaganda or 
placements overseas. Indeed, following 
the Katzenbach inquiry, the Deputy 
Director for Operations issued a direc- 
tive stating: “Fallout in the United 
States from a foreign publication which, 
we support is inevitable and - conse- 
quently permissible.” 

The domestic fallout of covert propa- 
ganda comes from many sources: books 
intended primarily for an English-speak- 
ing foreign audience, C.I.A. press place- 
ments that are picked up by an interna- 
tional wire service, and publications 
resulting from direct C.I.A. funding of 
foreign institutes. For example, a book 
written for an English-speaking foreign 
audience by one C.I.A. operative was 
reviewed - favorably by another C.I.A.. 
agent in The New York Times. 

4 . Covert Use of American 
Religious Personnel 

The committee has found that over 
the years the C.I.A. has used very few. 
religious personnel for operational pur- 
poses. The C.I.A. informed the com- 
mittee that only 21 such individuals 
have ever participated in either covert 
action projects or the clandestine col- 
lection of intelligence. On Feb, 10, 1976, 
the C.I.A. announced: ,r C.I.A. . has no 
secret paid or contractual. relationships 
with any American clergyman or mis- 
siona-y- This practice will be continued 
as a matter of policy.” 

The committee welcomes this policy 
with the understanding that the prohi- 
bition against all “paid or contractual 
relationships” is in fact 3 prohibition' 
against any operational use of all- 
Americans following a religious vocation. 

Recommendations 

In its consideration of the reconV 
mendations that follow, the committee 


noted the Central Intelligence Agency's 
concern that further restriction on the 
use of Americans for operational pur- 
poses will constrain current operating 
programs. The committee recognizes 
that there may be at least some short T 
term operational losses if the commit- 
tee recommendations are effected. At 
the same time, the committee believes 
that there are certain American institu- 
. ti0I }s whose integrity is critical to the 
maintenance of a free society and which 
should therefore be free of any un- 
witting role in the clandestine service 
of the United States Government. 

42. The committee is concerned about 
the integrity of American academic 
institutions and the use of individuals' 
affiliated with such institutions for 
clandestine purposes. Accordingly, the 
committee recommends that the C.I.A. 
amend its internal directives to require 
that individual academics used for op- 
erational purposes by the C.I.A., to- 
gether with the President or equivalent 
official of the relevant academic in- 
stitutions, be informed of the clan- 
destine C.I.A. relationship. 

43. The committee further recom- 
mends that, as soon as possible, the 
permanent intelligence oversight com- ; 
mittee (s) of Congress examine whether ' 
further steps are needed to insure the 
integrity of American academic insti- 
tutions. 

44. By statute, the C.I.A. should be 
*prohibited from the operational use of 
grantees who are receiving funds 
through educational and/or cultural 
programs which are sponsored by the 
United States Government. 

45. By statute, the C.I.A. should be 
prohibited from subsidizing the writing, 
or production for distribution within the 
United States or its territories, of any 
book, magazine, article, publication,, 
film, or video or audio tape unless 
publicly attributed to the C.I.A. Nor 
should the C.I.A. be permitted to under- 
take any activity to accomplish indi- 
rectly such distribution within the 
United States or its territories.- 

46. The committee supports the re- 
cently adopted C.I.A. prohibitions 
against any paid or contractual rela- 
tionship between the agency and U,S. 
and foreign journalists accredited ta 
U.S. media organizations. The C.I.A. 
prohibitions should, . however, be estab- 
lished in law. . 

47. The committee recommends that, 
the C.I.A. prohibitions be extended bv 
Haw . to include the operational use of 
any person who regularly contributes 
material to, or is regularly involved 
directly or indirectly in the editing of' 
material, or regularly acts to set policy' 
or provide direction to the activities 
of U.S, media organizations. 

48. The committee recommends that 
the agency’s recent prohibition on 

■ covert paid or contractual relationship 
between the agency and any American 
clergyman or missionary should be es- 
tablished by law. 

Proprietaries and 
Cover 

Proprietary Organizations 

C.I.A. proprietaries are business en- 
tities wholly owned by the agency 
which do business, or only appear to- 
do business, under commercial guise 
They are part of the “arsenal of tools” 
of the C.I.A.’s Clandestine Services; 

They have been used for espionage as 
well as covert action. Most of the- 
larger proprietaries have been used for 
paramilitary purposes. The committee 
finds that too often large proprietaries 
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have created unwarranted risks of un- 
fair competition with private business 
and of compromising their cover as 
clandestine operations. For example, 
Air America, which at one time had 
as many as 8,000 employees, ran into 
both difficulties. 

While internal C.I.A. financial con- 
trols have been regular and systematic, 
the committee found a need for even 
greater accountability both internally 
and externally. Generally, those auditing 
of the C.I.A. have been denied access 
to operational information, making 
management-oriented audits impossible. 
Instead,, audits have been concerned 
only with financial security and in- 
tegrity. 


Inspector General has, on occasion, 
been denied access to certain informa- 
ticn regarding proprietaries. This has 
sometimes inhibited the ability of the 
inspector office to serve the function 
for which it was established. Moreover 
Accounting Office has not' 
: audited these operations. The lack of 
.review, by either the G.A.O. or the 
S™"\ Ins P ect °r General’s office, means 
that, *n essence, there has been no out- 
side review of proprietaries. 

ta th ? Jargest cu rrent proorie- 
tanes is an insurance-investment com- 
plex estaohshed in 1962 to provide pen- 
sion annuities, insurance and escrow 
management tor those who, for security 
^ S °“ Id not receive them directly 
from U.S. Government. The committee 

inS^f f!l at the Con S ress was not 
informed of the existence of this propri- 

etary until sometime” after it had been 
made operational and had invested 
heavily in the domestic stock markets—, 
£ ctlCe the C.I.A.. has discontinued. 
Moreover, once this proprietary was re- 
moved from , the Domestic Operations 
Division and placed under the General 
Counsels office it received no annual 
L.LA. project review. 

. The record establishes that on occa- 
sion the insurance-investment complex 

Z CT l USed * t0 provide operational 
support to various covert action pro- 
jects. The Inspector General, in 1970 
criticized this use of the complex, be- 
cause it threatened to compromise the 
security of the complex’s primary in- 
surance objectives. ; . ; 

Cover 


. The committee examined cover be- 
ccuse it is an important aspect of all 
C.I.A. clandestine activities. Its im- 
portance is underscored, by the tragic 
murder of a C.I.A. station chief in 
Greece, coupled with continuing dis- 
closures of C.I.A. agents’ names. The 
; committee sought to determine what if 
anything, has been done in the past 
to strengthen cover, and what should 
be done in. the future. 

-The committee found conflicting 
views about what constitutes cover - 
,what it can do, and what should be 
done to improve it. A 1970 C.I.A . in - 
' spector general report termed the- 
agency s concept and use of cover 
to be lax , arbitrary, uneven, confused, 
and loose. The present cover staff in 
the C.I.A. considered the 1970 asses- 
ment to be simplistic and overly harsh. 
There is no question, however, that 
some improvements and changes' are 

The committee finds that there is a 
basic tension between maintaining 
auequate cover and effectively engaging 
in overseas intelligence activities. Al- 
most. c^ery operational act by a C.I.A. 
officer under cover in the field — from 
wording with local intelligence and 
police to attempting to recruit agents » 
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— reveals his true purpose arid chip* 
away at his cover. Some forms of cover 
do not provide concealment hut offer a 
certain degree of deniability. Others are 
so elaborate that they limit the amount 
of work an officer can do for the CJ.A. 
In carrying out their responsibilities, 
CJ.A . officers generally regard the 
maintenance of cover as a “nuisance.” 

The situation of the Athens station 
chief, Richard Welch, illustrates the 
problem of striking the right balance 
between cover and operations, and also 
the transparency of cover. A9 the chief 
of the CJ.A.’s cover staff stated, by the 
time a person becomes chief of station, 
“there is not a great deal of cover 
left . The chief of the cover staff iden- 
tified terrorism as a further security 
problem for officers overseas, one that 
is aggravated by the erosion of cover. 

Recommendations 

49. By statute, the C.I.A. should be 
permitted to use proprietaries subject 
to external and internal controls. . 

50. The committee .recommends that 
the intelligence oversight committee (s) 
of Congress require at least an annual 
report on all proprietaries. The report 
should include a statement of each 
proprietary’s nature and function, the 
results of internal annual C.I. A. audits, 
a list of all C.I. A. intercessions on be- 
half of its proprietaries with any other 
United States Government departments, 
agencies or bureaus, and such other 
information as the oversight committee 
deems appropriate. 

51. The intelligence oversight com- 
mittee(s) of Congress should require 
that the fiscal impact of proprietaries 
on the C.LA.’s budget be made clear 
in the D.C.I.’s annual report to the 
oversight committee. The committee 
should also establish guidelines for 
creating large ‘ proprietaries, should 
these become necessary. . 

52. By statute, all returns of funds 

from proprietaries not needed for its 
operational purposes or because of 
liquidation or termination of a pro- 
prietary, should be remitted to the 
United States Treasury as Miscellaneous 
Receipts. . . • • 

The Department of Justice should be 
consulted during the process of the 
sale or disposition of any C.I.A. pro- 
prietary. 

53. By statute, former senior gov- 
ernment officials should be prohibited 
from negotiating with the C.I.A.- or any 
other agency regarding the disposal of 
proprietaries. The intelligence oversight 
committees of Congress should con- 
sider whether other activities among 
agencies of the intelligence community, 
the C.I.A. and former officials and em- 
ployees, such as selling to or negotiat- 
ing contracts with the C.I.A., should 
also be prohibited as is the case re- 
garding military officials under 18 U.S.C. 
207. 

Intelligence Liaison 

Throughout the entire period of the 
C.I.A.’s history, the agency has en- 
tered into liaison agreements with the 
intelligence services of foreign powers. 
Such arangements are an extremely im- 
portant and delicate source of intel- 
ligence and operational support. Intel- 
ligence channels can also be used to 
negotiate agreement outside the field 
of intelligence. The committee notes 
that all treaties require the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and executive 
agreements must be reported to the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. Because of the importance of 
intelligence liaison agreements to na- 
tional security, the committee is con- 


cerned that such' agreements have not 
been systematically reviewed by * the 
Congress in any fashion. 

Recommendations 

54. By statute, the C.I.A. should be 
prohibited from causing, funding, or 
encouraging actions by liaison services 
which are forbidden to the C.I.A. 
Furthermore, the fact that a particular 
project, action, or activity of the C.I.A. 
is carried out through or by a foreign 
liaison service should not relieve the 
agency of its responsibilities for clear- 
ance within the agency, within the ex- 
ecutive branch, or with the Congress. 

55. The intelligence oversight com- 
mittees of Congress should be kept 
fully informed of agreements negotiated 
with other governments through Intel- 

« ligence channels. 

The General Counsel 
and Inspector 
General 

The general counsel, as chief legal 
officer of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, has a special role in insuring that 
C.I.A. activities * are consistent with 
the Constitution and laws of the. United 
States. The committee found* that, in the 
past, the participation of the general 
counsel in determining the legality or 
propriety of C.I.A. activities was limited; 
in many instances the general counsel 
was not consulted about sensitive 
proj ect s. In some cases the director’s 
investigative arm, the inspector general,’ 
discovered questionable activities often 
were not referred to the general counsel 
for a legal opinion. Moreover, the gen- 
eral counsel never had general invests 
gatory authority. ; 

The committee believes that the in- 
telligence oversight committee(s) of 
Congress should examine the internal 
review mechanisms of foreign - and 
military intelligence agencies and con- 
sider the feasibility of applying recom- 
mendations such as those suggested for 
the CJ.A. ' ■ - •* 

• ■ ’ : . 'v/ 

Recommendations 

56. Any C.I.A. employee having in* 

formation about activities which appear; 
illegal, improper, outside the agency’s 
legislative charter, or in violation of 
agency regulations, should be required 
to inform, the director, the general; 
counsel, or the inspector general of the? 
agency. If the general counsel is not; 
informed, he should be notified by the 
other officials of such' reports. The 
general counsel -and the inspector gen- 
eral shall, except where they deem it- 
inappropriate, be required to provided 
such information to the head of the 
agency. " 

57} The’ D.C.I. should be required tor’ 
report any information regarding emir' 
ployee violations of law related to their- 
duties and the results of any internal 
agency investigation to the Attorney 
General. •- 

58. By statute, the director of the : 
C.LA. should be required to notify th§' 
appropriate committee of the Congress 
of any referrals made to the Attorney 
General pursuant to the previous rec- 
ommendation. 

59. Tlie director of the C.I.A. should^ 

periodically require employees having- 
any information on past, current, or" 
proposed agency activities which ap- 
pear illegal, improper, outside tlioh 
agency’s legislative charter, or in vio-* 
lation of the agency’s regulations, to- 
report such information. ■ ’ 
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60. By statute, the general counsel^ 
and the inspector general should l\ive~ 
unrestricted access to all agency ini" 
formation and should have the authori- - 
ty to review all of the agency activities:; 

61. AH significant proposed CJ.A. ac- 
tivities should be . reviewed by the 
general counsel for legality and consti- 
tutionality. 

62. The program of . component In- ; 
spections conducted by the inspector , 
general should be increased, as should!, 
the program of surveys of sensitive; 
programs and issues which, cut across" 
component lines, in the Agency. 

63. The director shall, at least an-, 
nually, report to the appropriate com- . 
mittees of the Congress on the activities' 
of the office of the general counsel and'* 
the office of the inspector general. 

64. By statute, the general counsel A 
should be nominated by . the President: 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

65. The agency’s efforts to expand - 
and strengthen the staffs 1 of the gen-} 
era! , counsel and inspector _ general 
should be continued. - • 

66. The general counsel should b© 
promoted to, and the inspector general 
should continue to hold executive rank- 
equal to that of the deputy directors ■ 
of the C.LA. 

The Department % 

of Defense ? 

General Findings and ; 

Conclusions 

The. committee finds that. despite the ? ‘ 
magnitude of the tasks and the . com- 
plexity of the relationships, most of. 
the important collection activities- con-, 
ducted by the Defense Department (theL 
reconnaissance and SIGINT systems ) 
are managed relatively- efficiently and- 
are generally responsive to the needs 
of the military services- as well as to/ 
the policy makers on the national levels 

Defense intelligence must respond to 
a range of consumers — policymakers ia 
Washington, defense and technical ana-. 
Ivsts, and operational commanders in', 
the field — yet, the primary mission of, 

. defense intelligence is to supply the, 

| armed services with the intelligence. 

. necessary for their operations. This 
. Overriding departmental requirement 
creates a major problem in the over-all 
allocation of intelligence resources" 
throughout the intelligence community. 

In promulgating Executive order 11905, 
the Administration has decided on a 
greater centralization' of authority in-, 
the Director of Central Intelligence. The 4 
committee notes that this will require 
some changes in the Secretary cf De- 
fense’s authority over allocating defense 
-intelligence resources. With regard to 
^intelligence resources management 
? within the Department of Defense, the 
! committee found that the establishment 
'of a Deputy Secretary of Defense for 
.Intelligence should enable more effec- 
tive management of defense intelligence 
.resources and help the Defense Depart- 
ment play an appropriate role in the 
\new centralized interagency structure 
;under the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. 

* Increasingly, technological intelli- 
gence systems have grown capable of 
-serving both the interest of national 
^policymakers and planners and of field 
'commanders. Thus, it is often difficult 
.'to distinguish between “national” and 
-“tactical” intelligence assets, collection 
ior production. It is the committee’s 
;view that while the effect of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive order giving the D.C.I. 
more authority will be to bring national 
Intelligence assets and budgets under 
the D.C.I.’s control and guidance, the 
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defense intelligence programs which are 
j.tactical in nature and integral to the 
'military’s operational commands should 
‘remain under the control of. the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The precise line drawn 
(between the tactical and military intelli- 
gence at any given time will have a 
•significant impact on the definition of 
Rational intelligence and on the pur- 
-view of any oversight committee of 
itJongress, 

;The Defense Intelligence 
l Agency 

V Historically, DOD has managed the 
inilk of all technical intelligence collec- 
tion systems, but the C.I.A. has man- 
aged many Important national technical 
'collection systems and has been in 
charge of much of the analytic function 
and is the primary producer of national 
Intelligence. The largest proportion of 
intelligence needed by the military es- 
tablishment, however, is tactical. There- 
fore, national intelligence is a second- 
ary mission of D.I.A. Much of D.I.A.’s 
-^effort is directed toward producing 
rmtelligence needed by the J.C.S., the 
'United and Specified Commands, and 
•force planners and technical analysts in 
the services. The Secretary of Defense, 
on the other hand, is equally or more 
’concerned with natio nal intelligence. In 
'this context, it is not surprising that 
•DOD's civilian leadership has comple- 
'Mented D.I.A.’s product with analyses 
from sources in other agencies. 

The National Security 
L Agency 

£; v The National Security Agency is one 
*of the largest and most technically ori- 
ented components of the United States 
^intelligence community. Its basic func- 
ation is collecting and processing foreign 
rcommunications and signals for intelli- 
gence purposes. N.S.A. is also respon- 
sible for creating and supervising the 
■cryptography of all United States Gov- 
ernment agencies, and has a special 
'responsibility for supervising the mili- 
eu try services’ cryptologic agencies. 
’Another major responsibility is pro- 
jecting the security of American com- 
Tnunications. 

The. committee regards these func- 
♦iions as vital to American security. 
,N ? S.A.’s capability to perform these 
functions must be preserved. The com- 
mittee notes that despite the fact that 
N.S.A. has been 'in existence for several 
jdecades, N.S.A. still lacks a legislative 
’Charter. Moreover, in its extensive in- 
vestigation, the committee has identi- 
fied intelligence community abuses in 
levying requirements on N.S.A. and 
abuses by N.S.A. itself in carrying out 
,its functions. The committee finds that 
> there is a compelling need for an N.S.A. 
charter to spell out limitations which 
will protect individual constitutional 
.rights without impairing N.S.A.’s neces- 
sary foreign intelligence mission. 

'Recommendations 

T *67. In order to implement the com- 
k mittee’s and the President’s recom- 
'"mendations for expanding the D.C.I.’s 
’resource allocation responsibility, ap- 
propriate adjustments should be made 
t jn the Secretary of Defense’s general 
authority regarding defense intelligence 
“activities and in the department's inter- 
nal budgeting procedures. At the same 
iljime, there should be provision for the 
^transfer to the Secretary of Defense of 
r responsibilities, particularly tasking in- 
telligence agencies, in the event of war. 

^ 68. By statute, the intelligence over- 
sight committee ($) of Congress, in con- 


sultation with the executive, should es- 
tablish a charter for the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency which would clearly de- 
fine its mission and relationship to other 
intelligence agencies. The committee 
recommends that the charter include 
the following provisions: 

A. In order to encourage close coor- 
dination between consumers and pro- 
ducers of national intelligence, D.I.A. 
should be a part of the office of the 
Secretary of Defense and should report 
directly to the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense for Intelligence. A small J-2 staff 
should be constituted to provide intel- 
4igence support, primarily of an opera- 
tional nature, to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The Secretary of Defense should 
insure full coordination and free access 
to information between the two groups. 

B. The Director of the D.I.A. should 
be appointed by the President and sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation. Either the 
director or deputy director of the agency 
should be a civilian. 

C. The Congress must relieve D.I.A. 
from certain civil service regulations in 
'Order to enable the quality of D.I.A. 
personnel to be upgraded. In addition, 
Jnore supergrade positions must be pro- 
vided for civilians in D.I.A. 

. 69. By statute, a charter for the 
National Security Agency should be es- 
tablished which, in addition to setting 
li mitations on the agency’s operations, 
would provide that the Director of 
(N.S.A. would be nominated by the 
* President and subject to confirmation 
,vby the Senate. The director should 
cserve at the pleasure of the President, 
dbut for uot more than 10 years. Either 
"the director or the deputy director 
should be a civilian. 

” 70. The Department of Defense 
should centralize the service counterin- 
telligence and investigative activities 
within the United States in the Defense 
Investigative Service in order to reduce 
wasteful duplication. > 

The Department of 
State and 
Ambassadors 

-■ The Department of State and the 
Foreign Service have an important role 
in the intelligence operations of the 
United States Government. Because of 
its responsibilities in formulating and 
conducting U.S. foreign policy, the 
State Department is a principal cus- 
tomer for intelligence. Abroad, the For- 
eign Service, operating overtly, is the 
principal collector of political intelli- 
gence and is a major collector of eco- 
nomic intelligence. 

Because of its foreign policy responsi- 
bilities and its worldwide complex of 
diplomatic and consular installations, 
the Department of State is the only 
Washington agency, potentially able to 
oversee other U.S. Government activi- 
ties abroad — including those of the 
C.I.A. In the field, this responsibility 
clearly falls on the ambassador by law. 
Indeed, ambassadors are the sole 
mechanism available outside of the 
C.I.A. itself to assure that N.S.C. deci- 
sion? are appropriately carried out by 
the Clandestine Service. The committee 
found that the role of the Department 
of State and the ambassadors consti- 
tute a central element in the control 
and improvement in America’s intelli- 
gence operations overseas. However, 
the committee also found that ambassa- 
dors are often reluctant to exercise 
their authority in intelligence matters. 
The department has not encouraged 
them to do so, and the Administration 
has not issued directives to implement 
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existing law covering the authority of 
ambassadors. 

In contrast to covert action, the com- 
mittee found that neither the State De- 
partment nor U.S. ambassadors are 
substantially informed about espionage 
or counterintelligence activities di- 
rected at foreign governments. Such co- 
ordination as exists in this respect is at 
the initiative of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and is infrequent. The commit- 
tee found that there is no systematic 
assessment outside the C.I.A. of the 
risks of foreign espionage and countcr- 
espionage operations and the extent to 
■ 1 , those operations conform with 
overall foreign policy. 

In general, ambassadors in the field 
are uninformed about specific esoionage 
activities within their countries of as- 
signment. Unlike the case of covert ac- 
tion, ambassadors are not asked to ao- 
praise the risks of espionage activities, 
nor to assess their benefits. Often am- 
*» »ot want to know the 
specifics of such operations, and what 
coordination as exists in their cases 
f f> eneral injunction from 
S th f stat,on chiefs that they not 
be confronted with any “surprises.” 

h J e hat ,S not u always enou gh if an am- 
bassador wishes to participate in policy 
decisions. For example, a shift of re^ 
sources toward recruitment of internal 
targets m a Western country was under 
con S , d erat ic >n between Washington and 

hfi d ’ 3I l d th ® u * s - ambassador had 
npLbeen informed. In this connection, 
the committee believes it would be un- 
realistic to use clandestine recruitment 
£,*7 t0 . establish the kind of intimate 
relationship with political elites in 
friendly countries which we have en- 
joyed as a result of the shared experi- 
ence of WWH and its aftermath. 

™ mmitt€e finds that more than a 
jear after enactment of a. statute 
making ambassadors responsible for di- 
recting, coordinating and supervising all 

tLv’. G0 ? rnm * nt em P |o yees within 
? ? try of assignment, instruc- 
tions implementing this law have still 
not been issued by any quarter of the 
executive branch. A former Under Sec- 

thl a iT ° f - St « e t0ld the Com mittee that 
the law, in effect, had been “suspended” 
in- view of Presidential inaction More- 

nrarHr* the C * LA * has n0t modified its 
practices pursuant to this law. The com- 
mitteefmds this thwarting of the Unit- 
ed States law unacceptable. 

The committee finds that ambas- 
sadors cannot effectively exercise th^ir 
legal responsibilities for a wide variety 

•Li^ hgenCe activities within their 
jurisdiction without State Department 

of S the a »rfi V th c Washin " tQ n aspects 
of the activities. Such support is partic- 

. ularly important in' the case of intel- 
ligence operations aimed at a third 
country. An ambassador mav be able 

n°aai U A?f e ^ riskS ° f an «pi 0 - 

T?u ef J 0rt ' but lf * is direct *d toward 
a third country the ambassador may 
not be able to assess the importance or 
value of the effort without Washing- 
ton support. s 

P rese 5 «» C.I.A. handles both 
State Department and its own commu- 
nications with overseas posts. Under 
this arrangement, the ambassador’s ac- 
cess to C.I.A. communications is at the 
discretion of the C.I.A. The committee 
rinds that this is not compatible with 
the role assigned to the ambassador 
by law: the ambassador cannot be sure 
that he knows the full extent and na- 
ture of C.I.A. operations for which he 
may be held accountable. 

The committee finds that amhassa- 
dors - policies governing intelligence ac- 
tivities have sometimes been interpreted 
in a manner which vitiated their intent 
For ex am pc, one ambassador prohibited 
any electronic surveillance by his era* 
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bassy’s C.I.A. component. ' The head of 
£he C.LA. component interpreted this 
to proscribe ony C.I.A. electronic sur- 
veillance and beieved that such surveil- 
lance- could be conducted in cooperation 
with local security services. 

The committee found evidence that 
C.I.A. station chiefs abroad do not al- 
ways ''"ordinate their intelligence re- 
porting on local developments with 
their ambassadors. The committee does 
not believe that ambassadors should be 
able to block C.I.A. field reports. How- 
ever, it found that there was no stand- 
ard practice for ambassadors to review 
and comment on intelligence reporting 
from the field. 

The committee finds that the Foreign 
Service is the foremost producer in the 
United States Government of intelli- 
gence on foreign political and economic 
matters. The committee believes, how- 
ever, that the State Department does 
not adequately train Foreign Service 
personnel, particularly in political re- 
porting. Nor does the department fund 
their collection operations, nor manage 
their activities so as to take full advan- 
tage of this extremely important intel- 
ligence capability. In effect, the depart- 
ment, despite being a major source of 
intelligence, considers this function sec- 
ondary to its principal task of diplo- 
matic representation and negotiations. 

From discussions in nearly a dozen 
Foreign Service posts, the committee 
established that there is inadequate 
funding for Foreign Service reporting 
officers to carry out their responsibili- 
ties. The funds av ailable ar e considered 
“representation funds” and must be 
shared with the administration and con- 
sular sections of most embassies. Such 
representation funds have been a favor- 
ite target for Congressional cuts in the 
State Department budget. 

Recommendations 

71. The National Security Council, the 
Department of State and the Central 
Intelligence Agency should promptly 
issue instructions implementing Public 
Law 93-475 (22 U.S.C. 2680a). These 
instructions should make clear that 
ambassadors are authorized recipients 
of sources and methods information 
concerning all intelligence activities, 
including espionage and counterintelli- 
gence operations. Parallel instructions 
from other components of the intelli- 
gence community should be issued to 
their respective field organizations and 
‘operatives. Copies of all these instruc- 
tions should be made available to the 
intelligence oversight committee(s) of 
Congress. 

72. In the exercise of their statutory 
responsibilities, ambassadors should 
have the personal right, which may not 
be delegated, of access to the operation- 
al communications of the C.I.A.’s Clan- 
destine Service in the country to which 
they are assigned. Any exceptions 
should have Presidential approval and 
should be brought to the attention of 
the intelligence oversight committees 
of Congress. . 

73. By statute, the Department of 
State should be authorized to take the 
necessary steps to assure its ability to 
provide effective guidance and support 
to ambassadors in the execution of their 
responsibilities under Public Law 93*475 
(22 U.S.C. Sect. 26S0a). 

74. Consideration should be given to 
increasing and earmarking funds for 
Foreign Service overt collection of for, 
eign political and economic information. 
These funds might be administered 
jointly by the Stale Department’s Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research and 
the Bureau of Economic Affairs. 

75. The N.S.C. should review the 
question of which U.S. Government 


agency should control and operate corn ’ 
munications with overseas diplomatic 
and consular posts, including the C.I.A. 
and other civilian agencies operating 
abroad. 

76. The Department of State should 
establish specific training programs for 
political reporting within the Foreign 
Service Institute, and place greater 
emphasis on economic reporting. 

Oversight and the 
Intelligence Budget 

The committe finds that a full under- 
standing of the budget of the intelli- 
gence community is required for effec- 
tive oversight. The secrecy surrounding 
the budget, however, makes it impos- 
sible for Congress as a whole to make 
use of this valuable oversight tool. 

Congress as a body has never ex- 
plicitly voted on a “budget” for national 
intelligence activities. Congress has 
never voted funds specifically for C.I.A., 
N.S.A., and other national intelligence 
instrumentalities of the Department of 
Defense. 

The funding levels for these intelli- 
gence agenciesare fixed by subcommit- 
tees of the Armed Services and Appro- 
priations Committees of both houses. 
Funds for these agencies are then con- 
cealed in the budget of the Department 
of Defense. Since this departmental is 
the budget is the one Congress ap- 
proves, Congress as a whole, and the 
public, have never known how much 
the intelligence agencies are spending 
or how much is spent on intelligence 
activities generally. Neither Congress as 
a whole nor the public can determine 
whether the amount spent on intelli- 
gence, or by the intelligence agencies 
individually, is appropriate given the 
priorities. 

Because the funds for intelligence are 
concealed in defense appropriations 
those appropriations are thereby in- 
flated. Most members of Congress and 
the public can neither determine which 
categories are inflated nor the extent 
to which funds in the inflated catego- 
ries are being used for purposes for 
which they are approved. 

Finally, the committee believes there 
is serious question as to whether the 
present system of complete secrecy vio- 
lates the constitutional provision that: 

“No Money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in Consequence of Appro- 
priations made by Law; and a regular 
Statement and Account of the Receipts 
and Expenditures of all public Money 
shall be published from time to time.” 

The committee believes that the over- 
all figure for national intelligence ac- 
tivities can be made public annually 
without endangering national security 
or revealing sensitive programs. The 
committee carefully examined the pos- 
sible impact of such disclosure on the 
sources and methods of intelligence 
gathering and believes it to be minimal. 
The committee found that the primary 
concern about this level of disclosure 
was that it would lead to pressure for 
even more detailed revelation which 
would compromise vital intelligence 
programs. 

The committee believes that disclo- 
sure of an aggregate figure for national 
intelligence is as far as it is prudent 
to go at this stage in reconciling the 
nation’s constitutional and national se- 
curity requirements. Public speculation 
about overall intelligence costs would 
be eliminated, the public would be as- 
sured that funds appropriated to par- 
ticular government agencies were In 
fact intended for those agencies, and 
both Congress and the public would be 


able to assess overall priorities in gov- 
ernmental spending. 

Recommendations 

77. The intelligence oversight com- 
mittee^) of Congress should authorize 
on an annual basis a “National Intelli- 
gence Budget,” the total amount of 
which would be made public. The com- 
mittee recommends that the oversight 
committee consider whether it is nec- 
essary, given the constitutional require- 
ment and the national - security de- 
mands, to publish more detailed budgets. 

78. The intelligence oversight com- 
mittee^) of Congress should monitoi 
the tactical and indirect support ac- 
counts as well as the national activities 
of intelligence agencies in order to 
assure that they are kept in proper per- 
spective and balance. 

79. At the request of the intelligence 
oversight committee(s) of Congress and 
as its agent., staff members of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office should conduct 
full audits, both for compliance and 
for management of all components of 
the intelligence community. The G.A.O. 
shoud establish such procedures, com- 
partmentation and clearances as are 
necessary in order to conduct these au- 
dits on a secure basis. In conducting 
such audits, the G.A.O. should be au- 
thorized to have all access to all nec- 
essary files and records of the intelli- 
gence community. 

Chemical and 
Biological Agents 
and the Intelligence 
Community 

The committee investigated the test- 
ing, and use of chemical and biological 
agents by agencies within the intelli- 
gence community. The testing programs 
originated in response to fears that 
countries hostile to the United States 
would use chemical and biological 
agents against Americans or our allies. 
Initially, this fear led to defensive pro- 
grams. Soon this defensive orientation 
became secondary as the possibility of 
using these chemical and biological 
agents to obtain information from, or 
to gain control of, enemy agents be- 
came apparent. 

The committee found that United 
States intelligence agencies engaged in 
research and development programs to 
discover materials which could be used 
to alter human behavior. As part of this . 
effort, testing programs were instituted, 
first involving witting human subjects. 
Later, drugs were surreptitiously admin- 
istered to unwitting human subjects. 

The agency considered the testing 
programs highly sensitive. The commit- 
tee found that few people within the 
agencies knew about them: There is no 
evidence that Congress was informed 
about them. These programs were kept 
from the American public because, as 
the inspector general of the C.I.A. 
wrote, “the knowledge that the agency 
is engagink in unethical and illicit activ- 
ities would have serious repercussions 
in political and diplomatic circles and 
would be detrimental to the accomplish- 
ment of its [C. I. A. ’si mission." 

The research and development pro- 
gram and particularly the testing pro- 
gram involving unwitting human sub- 
jects involved massive abridgements of 
the rights of individuals, sometimes with 
tragic consequences. The deaths of two 
Americans resulted from these pro- 
grams; other participants in the testing 
programs still suffer residual effects. 
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While some controlled testing for de- 
fensive purposes might be defended, the 
nature of the tests, their scale, and the 
fact that they were continued for years 
after it was known that the surrepti- 
tious administration of LSD to unwitting 
subjects was dangerous, indicate a dis- 
regard for human life and liberty. 

The committee also found that with- 
in the intelligence community there 
were destructive jurisdictional conflicts 
over drug testing. Military testers with- 
held information from the C.I.A., ignor- 
ing their superiors’ suggestions for co- 
ordination. The C.I. A. similarly failed 
to provide information on its programs 
to the military. In one case the military 
attempted to conceal their overseas op- 
erational testing of LSD from the C.I.A. 
and the C.I.A. attempted surreptitiously 
to discover the details of the military’s 
program. 

Recommendations 

50. The C.I.A. and other foreign and 
foreign military intelligence agencies 
should not engage in experimentation 
on human subjects utilizing any drug, 
device or procedure which is designed, 
intended, or is reasonably likely to 
harm the physical or mental health of 
the human subject, except with the 
informed consent in writing, witnessed 
by a disinterested third party, of each 
human subject, and in accordance with 
the guidelines issued by the National 
Commission for the Protection of Hu* 
man Subjects for Biomedical and Be- 
havioral Research. Further, the juris- 
diction of the commission should be 
amended to include the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and the other intelli- 
gence agencies of. the United States 
Government. 

51. The Director of the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the Secretary , of 
Defense should continue to make de- 
termined efforts to locate those in- 
dividuals involved in human testing of 
chemical and biological agents and . to 
provide follow-up examinations and 
treatment, if necessary. 

General 7 
Recommendations 

82. Internal Regulations — Internal 
C.I.A. directives or regulations regard- 
ing significant agency policies and pro- 
cedures should be waived only with 
the explicit written approval of the 
Director of Central Intelligence. Waiver 
of any such regulation or directive 
should in no way violate any law or 
infringe on the constitutional right and 
freedom of any citizen. If the D.C.I. ap- 
proves the waiver or amendment of any 
significant regulation or directive, the 
N.S.C. and the appropriate Congres- 
sional oversight committee(s) should 
be notified immediately. Such notifica- 
tion should be accompanied by a state- 
ment explaining the reasons for the 
waiver or amendment. 

83. Security Clearances — In the 
course of its investigation, the com-, 
mittee found that because of the many 
intelligence agencies participating in 
security clearance investigations, cur- 
rent security clearance procedures in- 
volve. duplication of effort, waste of 
money and inconsistent patterns of in- 
vestigation and standards. The intelli- 
gence oversight committee(s) of Con- 
gress, in consultation with the intelli- 
gence community, should consider 
framing standard security clearance 
procedures for all civilian intelligence 
agencies and background checks for 
Congressional committees when secur- 
ity clearances are required. 

84. Personnel Practices— The com- 


mittee found that intelligence agency 
training programs fail to instruct per- 
sonnel adequately on the legal limita- 
tions and prohibitions applicable to in- 
telligence activities The committee 
recommends that these training pro- 
grams should be expanded to include 
review of constitutional, statutory, and- 
regulatory provisions in an effort, to 
heighten awareness among ail intelli- 
gence personnel concerning the poten- 
tial effects intelligence activities may 
have on citizens’ legal rights. * i 

85. Security Functions of the Intelli- 
gence Agencies — The committee found 
that the security components of intelli- 
gence agencies sometimes engaged/.in 
law enforcement activities. Some of 
these activities may have been unlaw- 
ful. Intelligence agencies’ security 
functions should be limited tolJrotect- 
ing the agencies personnel and facili- 
ties, and lawful activities and to as- 
suring that intelligence personnel fol- 
low proper security practices. 

86. Secrecy and Authorized Disclos- 
ure — The committee has received vari- 
ous Administration proposals that 
would require persons having access 
to classified and sensitive information 
to maintain the secrecy of that infor- 
mation. The committee recommends 
that the issues raised by these pro- 
posals be considered by the new legis- 
lative intelligence oversight committees 
of Congress and that, in recasting the 
1947 National Security Act and in con- 
sultation with tiie executive branch, the 
overhight committees consider the 
wisdom of new secrecy and disclosure 
legislation. In the view of the commit- 
tee any such consideration should in- 
clude carefully defining the following 
terms: national secrets; sources and 
methods; lawful and unlawful classifi- 
cation; lawful and unlawful disclosure. 

The new legislation should provide 
civil and/or criminal penalties for un- 
lawful classification and unlawful dis- 
closure. The statute should also pro- 
vide for internal departmental, .apijd 
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3 SENATORS SCORE 
C.I.A. OVER RE PORT 

Some Security Objections 
Are Called Outlandish 

. WASHINGTON, April 26 (AP) 

' — -The Central Intelligence 
Agency used national security 
arguments to strip the final re- 
port of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee of any data that 
might embarrass or inconve- 
nience it, three members of thej 
committee said today. j 

“Some of the so-called secur- 
ity objections of the C.I.A. were! 
so outlandish they were dis- 
missed out of hand,” the three 
\ Senators said. 

They said that the agency 
wanted to eliminate any refer- 
ence to the Bay of Pigs as a 
paramilitary operation, and to 
delete any reference to C.I.A. 
activities in Laos “and they 
wanted the committee to excise 
I testimony given in public be- 
I fore the television cameras.” 

-j They said that in some cases 
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agency procedures for employees who 
believe that classification and/or dis- 
closure procedures are being improp- 
erly or illegally used to report such be- 
lief. There should also be a statutory 
procedure whereby an employee who 
has used the agency channel to no 
avail can report such belief without im- 
punity to an “authorized” institutional 
group outside the agency. The new. In- 
telligence Oversight Board is one such 
group. The intelligence oversight com* 
mittec(s) of Congress would be ao- 
other. The statute should specify ..that 
revealing classified information in^the 
course of reporting information to, an 
authorized group would not constitute 
unlawful disclosure of classified infor- 
mation. 

87. Federal Register for Classified 
Executive Orders — In the course of' its 
investigation, the committee often - had 
difficulty locating classified orders, di- 
rectives, instructions, and regulations 
issued by various elements of the ex- 
ecutive branch. Access to these orders 
by the intelligence oversight commit- 
tee(s) of Congress is essential to in- 
formed oversight of the .intelligence 
community. • , , s . 

The committee recommends’ that 'a 
Federal Register for classified execu- 
tive orders be established, by statute. 
The statute should require the registry, 
under appropriate security procedures, 
of all executive orders— however they 
are labeled— concerning the intelligence 
activities of the United States. Among 
the documents for which registry in 
the Classified Federal Register should 
be required are, all National Security 
Council Intelligence Directives and all 
Director of Central Intelligence Direc- 
tives. Provision should be made for ac- 
cess to classified executive orders by 
the intelligence oversight committee(s) 
of Congress. Classified executive orders 
would not be lawful until filed with the 
registry, although there should be pro- 
vision for immediate implementation .in 
emergency situations with prompt sub- 
sequent registry required. >> 


other requested deletions were 
clearly justified on security 
grounds. 

They said that in some cases 
other requested deletions were 
clearly justified on security 
grounds. 

“But in other cases, the C.I.A. 
in our view used the classifica- 
tion stamp not for security, but 
to censor material that would 
be embarrassing, inconvenient 
or likely to provoke an adverse 
public reaction to C.I.A. activi-j 
ties.” the Senators said. ; 

The three Senators are Philip 
A. Hart of Michigan, Walter F.: 
Mondale of Minnesota and? 
Gary Hart of Colorado, all De- 
mocrats. .j 

They said that in preparing! 
the report the committee “bent! 
over backwards” to insure that! 
no intelligence sources, met- 
hods or other classifid matf- 
ials were disclosed. t 

Bur they said that in a nunW 
her of complicated areas the 
committee’s concern “enabled 
the C.I.A. to use the clearance 
process to alter the report to 
the point where some of its 
most important implications 
are either lost or obscured in 
vague language.” . 
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5XGERPTS FROM SENATE’S 
INTELLIGENCE REPORT 


Special to Tft* N«w York Time* 

WASHINGTON, April 28 — Following are excerpts from **. Intelligence 
Activities and the Rights of Americans,” the final report of the Senate Select 
Committee on Intelligence Activities ; 

INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


,r,The constitutional system of checks 
..and balances has not adequately con- 
trolled intelligence activities. Until re- 
cently the executive branch has neither 
delineated the scope of permissible ac- 
tivities nor established procedures for 
supervising intelligence agencies. Con- 
gress has failed to exercise sufficient 
Oversight, seldom questioning the use 
* to which its appropriations were being 
•Thit. Most domestic intelligence issues 
^4ve not reached the courts, and in 
those cases when they have reached 
vfoe courts, the judiciary has been re- 
luctant to grapple with them. 

Each of these points is briefly, illus- 
trated below. 

The Number of 
People Affected by 
f Domestic 
w Intelligence 
P Activity 

H< United States intelligence agencies 
have investigated a vast number of 
American citizens and domestic organi- 
zations. F.B.I. headquarters alone has 
developed over 500,000 domestic intel- 
ligence files, and these have been aug- 
mented by additional files at F.B.I. field 
Offices. The F.B.I. opened 65,000 of 
these domestic intelligence files in 1972 
alone. In fact, substantially more indi- 
viduals and groups are subject to 
Intelligence scrutiny than the number 
pf files would appear to indicate since, 
typically, each domestic intelligence file 
contains information on more than one 
individual or group, and this informa- 
tion is readily retrievable through, the 

F. B.I. General Name Index. 

'^The number of Americans and 
ddihestic groups caught in tne domes- 
tic intelligence net is further illustrated 

by. the following statistics: 

? Nearly a quarter of a million first 
dass letters were opened and photo- 
graphed in the United States by the 

G. I.A. between 1953-1973. producing a 
cj.I.A. computerized index of nearly 
one and one-half million names. 

| At least 300,000 individuals were in- 
dexed in a C.I.A. computer system and 
dsparate files were created on approxi- 
mately 7,200 Americans and over 100 
domestic groups during the course of 
<?.I.A.’s Operation CHAOS (1967-1973). 
j Millions of private telegrams sent 
fpm, to or through the United States 
were obtained by the National Security 
Agency from 1947 to 1975 under a 
secret arrangement with three United 

t ates telegraph companies. 

An estimated 100,000 Americans 
were the subjects of United States 
A-rmy intelligence files created between- 
the mid-1960's and 1971. 

I Intelligence files on more than 11,000 
Individuals and groups were created by 
the Internal Revenue Service between 


1969 and 1973 and tax investigations 
were started on the basis of political 
rather than tax criteria. 

At least 26,000 individuals were at 
one point catalogued on an F.B.I.. list' of 
persons to be rounded up in the event 
of a “national emergency.** .. 

2. Too Much 
f Information ; ; 

| Is Collected for 
\ Too Long : ? 

intelligence agencies have J collected 
vast amounts of information about the 
infimate details of citizens*' lives and 
about their participation in legal and 
peaceful political activities. The targets 
oft intelligence activity have, included 
political adherents of the right and the 
left, ranging from,- 1 activist to casual 
sqpporters. ' Investigations have been 
directed against proponents of racial 
causes- and women’s rights, outspoken 
ajjostles of nonviolence and racial har- 
mpny; establishment politicians; relig- 
ious groups, and advocates of new life 
stales. The widespread targeting of 
citizens and domestic groups and the 
excessive scope of the collection of 
information is illustrated by the follow- 
ing examples: 

(a) The women’s liberation move- 
ment was infiltrated by informants 
who collected material about the move- 
ment’s policies, leaders and individual 
.members. One report included the name 
of every woman who attended . meet- 
ings, and another stated that each 
woman at a meeting had described 
“how she felt oppressed, sexually or 
otherwise.” Another report concluded 
that the movement’s purpose was to 
“free women from the humdrum 
existence of being only a wife and 

•mother,” but still recommended that 
the intelligence investigation should be 
continued. 

(b) A prominent civil rights leader 
tend adviser to Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. was investigated on the sus- 
picion that he might be a Communist 
“sympathizer.” The F.B.I. field office 
concluded he was not. Bureau head- 
quarters directed that the investigation 
continue using a theory of “guilty until 
proven innocent”: 

“The bureau does not agree with 
the expressed belief of the field* office 

that is not sympathetic to the 

party cause. While there may not be 
any evidence that is a. Com- 

munist, neither is there any substantial 
evidence that is anti-Communist.” 

(c) F.B.I. sources reported on the 
formation of the Conservative American 
Christian Action Council in 1971. In 
the 1950’s, the bureau collected infor- 
mation about the John Birch Society* 
and passed it to the White House be- 
cause of the society’s “scurillous at- 
tack” on President Eisenhower and 
ether high Government officials. 

(d) Some investigations of the lawful 


activities of peaceful groups have con- 
tinued for decades. For example, the 
N.A.A.C.P. was investigated to deter- 
mine whether it “had connections with” 
the Communist Party. The investigation 
lasted for over 25 years, although noth- 
ing was found to rebut a report during 
the first year of the investigation that 
the N.A.A.C.P. had a “strong tendency” 
to ’'steer clear of Communist activities.” 
Similarly, the F.B.I, has admitted that 
the Socialist Workers Party has com- 
mitted no criminal acts. Yet the bureau 
has investigated the Socialist Workers 
Party for more than three decades on 
the basis of its revolutionary rhetoric 
‘—which the F.B.I. concedes falls short 
of incitement to violence — and its 
claimed international links. The bureau 
is currently using its informants to 
collect information about S.W.P. mem- 
bers’ political views, including those on 
• “U.S. involvement in Angola,” “food 
prices,’* “racial matters,” the “Vietnam 
War” and about any of their efforts to 
support non-S.W.P. candidates for polit- 
ical office. 

(e) National political leaders fell 
within the broad reach of intelligence 
investigations. For example, Army In- 
telligence maintained files on Senator 
Adlai Stevenson and Congressman Ab- 
ner Mikva because of their participation 
in peaceful political meetings under sur- 
veillance by Army agents. A letter to 
Richard Nixon, while he was a candi- 
date for President in 1968, was inter- 
cepted under CJ.A.’s mail opening 
program. In the 1960’s President John- 
son asked the F.B.I. to compare various 
senators’ statements on Vietnam with 
the Communist Party line and to con- 
duct name checks on leading antiwar 
senators. 

ff) As part of their effort to collect 
information which “related even re- 
motely” to people or groups “active” in 
communities which had “the potential” 
for civil disorder, Army intelligence 
agencies took such steps as: sending 
agents to a Halloween party for ele- 
mentary school children in Washington, 
D.C., because they suspected a local 
“dissident” might be present; monitor- 
ing protests of welfare mothers’ organ- 
izations in Milwaukee; infiltrating a 
coalition of church youth groups in 
Colorado, and sending agents to a 
priests* conference in Washington, D.C., 
held to discuss birth control measures. 

(g) In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, 
student groups were subjected to in- 
tense scrutiny. In 1970 the F.B.I. or- 
dered investigations of every member 
of the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety and of “every black student union 
and similar group regardless of their 
past or present involvement in disor- 
ders.” Files were opened on thousands 
of young men and women so that, as 
the former head of F.B.I. intelligence 
explained, the information could be 
used if they ever applied for a Govern- 
ment job. 

In the 1960’s bureau agents were 
Instructed to increase their, efforts to 
discredit “New Left” student demon- 
strators by tactics including publishing 
photographs (“naturally the most ob- 
noxious picture should be used”), using 
“misinformation” to falsely notify mem- 
bers events had been canceled, and 
writing “tell-tale” letters to students* 
parents. 

(h) The F.B.I. Intelligence Division 
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commonly investigated any indication 
SSiai ‘‘subversive’* groups already under 
investigation were seeking to influence 
control other groups. One example 
©f the extreme breadth of this “infiltra- 
tion” theory was an F.B.I. instruction 
in the mid-1960’s to all field offices to 
investigate every “free university” be- 
cause some of them had come under 
“subversive influence.” 

(i) Each administration from Franklin 
B. Roosevelt’s to Richard Nixon’s per- 
mitted and sometimes encouraged Gov- 
ernment agencies to handle essentially 
political intelligence. For example: 

^President Roosevelt asked the F.B.I. 

.to put in its files the names of citizens 
sending, telegrams to the White House 
opposing his “national defense” policy 
and supporting Col. Charles Lindbergh. 

^President Truman received inside 
Information on a former Roosevelt aide’s 
efforts to influence his appointments, 
labor union negotiating plans and the 
publishing plans of journalists. 

^President Eisenhower received re- 
ports on purely political and social con- 
tacts with foreign officials by Bernard 
Baruch, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Su->^ 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas. 

^The Kennedy Administration had the 
F.B.I. wiretap a Congressional staff 
member, three executive officials, a 
lobbyist and a Washington law firm. 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
received the fruits of a F.B.I. “tap” on 
Martin Luther King Jr. and a “bug” on 
a Congressman, both of which yielded 
information of a political nature. 

President Johnson asked the F.B.I. to 
conduct “name checks” of his critics 
and of members of the staff of his 1964 
opponent. Senator Barry Goldwater. He 
also requested purely political intelli- 
gence on his critics in the Senate, and 
received extensive intelligence reports 
on political activity at the 1964 Demo- 
cratic Convention from F.B.I. electronic 
surveillance. 

President Nixon authorized a program 
of wiretaps which produced for the 
White House purely political or personal 
information unrelated to national secu- 
rity, including information about a Su- 
preme Court justice. 

3. Covert Action and 
the Use of Illegal 

- ®r Improper Means 

(a) Covert Action 

Apart from uncovering excesses in 
She collection of intelligence, our inves- 
tigation has disclosed covert actions di- 
rected against Americans, and the use 
of illegal and improper surveillance 
techniques to gather information. For 
example: 

(i) The F.B.I.’s Cointelpro— counter- 
intelligence program — was designed to 
“disrupt” groups and “neutralize” indi- 
viduals deemed to be threats to domes- 
tic security. The F.B.I. resorted to coun- 
terinteligence tactics in part because 
its chief officials believed that the exist-' 
ing law could not control the activities 
of certain dissident groups and that 
court decisions had tied the hands of 
the intelligence community. -Whatever 
opinion one holds about the policies of 
the targeted groups, many of the tactics 
employed by the F.B.I. were indisput- 
ably degrading to a free society. Coin- 
telpro tactics included: 

«2Anonymously attacking the political 
beliefs of targets in order to induce 
their employers to fire them; 

^Anonymously mailing letters to the 
spouses of intelligence targets for the 
purpose of destroying their marriages; 


^Obtaining from I.R.S. the tax re- 
turns of a target and tfyen attempting to 
provoke an I.R.S. investigation for the 
express purpose of deterring a protest 
leader from attending the Democratic 
National Convention; 

<J Falsely and anonymously labeling 
as Government informants members of 
groups known to be violent* thereby ex- , 
posing the falsely labelled member to 
expulsion or physical attack; 

«S Pursuant to instructions to use “mis- 
information” to disrupt demonstrations, 
employing such means as broadcasting 
fake orders on the same citizens band 
radio frequency used by demonstration 
marshals to attempt to control demon- 
strations and duplicating and falsely 
filling out forms soliciting housing for 
persons coming to a demonstration, 
thereby causing “long and useless jour- 
neys to locate these adresses.” 

Sending an anonymous letter to the 
leader of a Chicago street gang (de- 
scribed as “violence-prone”) stating 
that the Black Panthers were supposed 
to have “a hit for you.” The letter was 
suggested because it “may intensify . . . 
animosity” and cause the street gang 
leader to “take retaliatory action.” 

From “late 1963” until his death in 
1968, Martin Luther King Jr. was the 
target of an intensive campaign by tho 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to “neu- 
tralize” him as an effective civil rights 
leader. In the words of the man in 
charge of the F.B.I/s “war” against 
Dr. King, “No holds were barred.” 

The F.B.I. gathered information 
about Dr. King’s plans and activities 
through an extensive surveillance pro- 
gram, employing nearly every intelli- 
gence-gathering technique at the bu- 
reau’s disposal in order to obtain 
information about the “private activi- 
ties of Dr. King and his advisers” to 
use to “completely discredit” them. 

The program to destroy Dr. King as 
the leader of the civil rights movement 
included efforts to discredit him with 
executive branch officials, Congres- 
sional leaders, foreign heads of state, 
American ambassadors, churches, uni- 
versities and the press. 

The F.B.I. mailed Dr. King a tape 
recording made from microphones hid- 
den in his hotel rooms which one agent 
testified was an attempt to destroy Dr. 
King’s marriage. The tape recording 
was accompanied by a note which Dr. 
King and his advisors interpreted as 
threatening to release the tape record- 
ing unless Dr. King committed suicide. 

The extraordinary nature of the cam- 
paign to discredit Dr. King is evident 
from two documents. 

At the August 1963 march on Wash- 
ington, Dr. King told the country of his 
“dream” that: 

“All of God’s children, black men and 
white men, Jews and Gentiles, Protest- 
ant and Catholics, will be able to join 
hands and sing in the words of the old 
Negro spiritual, ‘Free at last, free at 
last, thank God Almighty, I’m free at 
last.’ ” 

The bureau’s Domestic Intelligence 
Division concluded that this “demagogic 
speech” established Dr. King as the 
“most dangerous and effective Negro 
leader in the country.” Shortly after- 
wards, and within days after Dr. King 
was named “Man of the Year” by Time 
magazine, the F.B.I. decided to “take 
him off his pedestal, reduce him com- 
pletely in influence,” and select and 
promote its own candidate to “assume 
the role of the leadership of the Negro 
people.” 

In early 1968, bureau headquarters 
explained to the field that Dr. King 
must be destroyed because he was seen 
as a potential “messiah” who could 
“unify and eiectrify” the “black nation- 


alist movement.” Indeed to the F.B.I. 
he was a potential threat because he 
might "abandon his supposed ‘obedi- 
ence’ to white liberal doctrines (non- 
violence).” In short, a nonviolent man 
was to be secretly attacked and de- 
stroyed as insurance against his aband- 
oning nonviolenee. 

(b) Illegal or Improper 
. Means 

The surveillance which we investi- 
gated was not only vastly excessive in 
breadth and a basis for degrading 
counterintelligence actions, but was 
also often conducted by illegal or im- 
proper means. For example: 

(1) For approximately 20 years the 
C.I.A. carried out a program of in- 
discriminately opening citizens first 
class mail. The bureau also had a mail 
opening program, but canceled it in 
1966. The bureau continued, however, 
to receive the, illegal fruits of C.I.A.’s 
program. In 1970, the heads of both 
agencies signed a document for Presi- 
dent Nixon, which correctly stated that 
mail opening was illegal, falsely stated 
that it had been discontinued and pro- 
posed that the illegal opening of mail 
should be resumed because it would 
provide useful results. The President 
approved the program, but withdrew 
his approval five days later. The illegal 
opening continued nonetheless. Through- 
out this period C.I.A. officials knew 
that mail opening was illegal but ex- 
pressed concern about the “flap poten- 
tial” of exposure, not about the illegality 
of their activity. 

(2) From 1947 until May 1975, N.S.A. 
received from international cable com- 
panies millions of cables which had 
been sent by American citizens in the 
reasonable expectation that they would 
be kept private. 

(3) Since the early 1930’s, intelligence 
agencies have frequently wiretapped 
and bugged American citizens without 
the benefit- of judicial warrant. Recent 
court decisions have curtailed the use 
of these techniques against domestic 
targets. But past subjects of these sur- 
veillances have included a United States 
Congressman, a Congressional staff 
member, journalists and newsmen, and 
numerous individuals and groups who 
engaged in no criminal activity and 
who posed no genuine threat to the na- 
tional security, such as two White 
House domestic affairs advisers and an 
anti-Vietnam War protest group. While 
the prior written approval of the Attor- 
ney General has been required for all 
warrantless wiretaps since 1940, the 
record is replete with instances where 
this requirement was ignored and the 
Attorney General gave only after-the- 
fact authorization. 

Until 1965, microphone surveillance 
by intelligence agencies was wholly un- 
regulated in certain classes of cases. 
Within weeks after a 1954 Supreme 
Court decision denouncing the F.B.I.'s 
installation of a microphone in a de- 
fendant’s bedroom, the Attorney Gen- 
eral informed the bureau that he did not 
believe the decision applied to national 
security cases and permitted the F.B.I. 
to continue to install microphones sub- 
ject only to its own “intelligent re- 
straint.” 

(4) In several cases, purely political 
information (such as the reaction of 
Congress to an Administration's legis- 
lative proposal) and purely personal 
information (such as coverage of the 
extramarital social activities of a high- 
level executive official under surveil- 
lance) was obtained from electronic sur- 
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velllance and disseminated to the highest 
levels of the Federal Government. 

(5) Warrantless break-ins have been 
conducted by intelligence agencies since 
Worid War II. During the 1960’s alone, 
the F.B.I. and C.I.A. conducted hundreds 
of break-ins, many against American 
citizens and domestic organizations. In 
some cases, these break-ins were to 
install microphones; in other cases, they 
were to steal such items as membership 
lists from organizations considered “sub- 
versive” by the bureau. 

(6) The most pervasive surveillance 
technique has been the informant. In a 
random sample of domestic intelligence 
cases, 83 percent involved informants 
and 5 percent involved electronic sur- 
veillance. Informants have been used 
against peaceful, law-abiding groups; 
they have collected information about 
personal and political views and activi- 
ties. To maintain their credentials in 
violence-prone groups, informants have 
involved themselves in violent activity. 
This phenomenon is well illustrated, by 
an informant in the Klan. He was present 
at the murder of a civil rights worker 
in Mississippi and subsequently helped 
to solve the crime and convict the per- 
petrators. Earlier, however, while per- 
forming duties paid for by the Govern- 
ment, he had previously “beaten people 
severely, had boarded buses and kicked 
people, had [gone] into restaurants and 
beaten them [blacks] with blackjacks, 
chains, pistols.” Although the F.B.I. re- 
quires agents to instruct informants 
that they cannot be involved in violence,, 
it was understood that in the Klan ; “he 
couldn’t be an angel and be a good in- 
formant,” 

4. Ignoring the Law 

Officials of the intelligence agencies 
.occasionally- (recognized that certain ac- 
tivities were illegal, but expressed con- 
cern only for “flap potential.” Even 
more disturbing was the frequent testi- 
mony that the law and the Constitution 
were simply ignored. For example, the 
author of the so-called Huston plan tes- 
tified: 

Question: Was there any person 
. who stated that the activity recom- 
- mended, which you have previously 
. identified as being illegal opening 
of the mail and breaking and entry 
or burglary-— was there any single 
person who stated that such ac- 
r. tivity should not be done because 
it was unconstitutional? 

Answer: No. - 

Question: Was there any single 
person who said such activity 
■ should not be done because it was 
illegal? 

Answer: No. - 

Similarly, the man who for 10 years 
headed F.B.I.’s Intelligence' Division 
testified that: 

. . never once did I hear anybody, 
including myself, raise the question: 
is this course of action which we have 
agreed upon lawful, Is it legal, is it 
ethical or moral. We never gave' any 
thought to this line of reasoning, be- 
cause we were just naturally prag- 
matic.” 

Although the statutory law and the 
Constitution were often not “[given] a 
thought/’ there was a general- attitude 
that intelligence needs were responsive 
to a higher law. Thus, as one witness 
testified in justifying the F.B.L’s mail 
opening program: 

• “It was my assumption that what we 
were doing was justified by what we 
'had to do . . . the greater good, the 
national security. 


5. Deficiencies in 
Accountability 
and Control * 

The overwhelming number of excesses 
continuing over a prolonged period of 
time were due in large measure to the 
fact that the system of checks and bal- 
. ances— created in our Constitution to 
limit abuse of go vernmentar power — was 
, seldom applied to the intelligence com- 
munity. Guidance and regulation from 
outside the intelligence agencies— where 
it has been imposed at all — has been 
vague. Presidents and other senior ex- 
ecutive officials, particularly the At- 
torneys General, have virtually abdicated" 
their consitutional responsibility to over- 
see and set standards for intelligence 
activity. Senior Government officials 
generally gave the agencies broad, gen- 
eral mandates or pressed for immediate 
results on pressing problems. In neither 
case did they provide guidance to pre- 
vent excesses and their broad mandates 
and pressures themselves often resulted 
in excessive or improper intelligence 
activity. 

.. Congress has often declined to exer- 
cise meaningful oversight, and on oc- 
casion has passed laws or made state- 
ments which were taken by intelligence 
agencies as supporting overly broad 
investigations. 

' On the other hand, the record reveals 
instances when intelligence agencies 
have concealed improper activities from 
their superiors in the executive branch 
and from the Congress, or have elected 
to disclose only the less questionable 
aspects of their activities. 

There has been, in short, a clear and 
sustained failure by those responsible 
to control the intelligence community 
and to insure its accountability. There 
has been an equally clear and sustained 
failure by intelligence agencies to fully 
inform the proper authorities of their 
activities and to comply with directives 
from those authorities. 

6. The Adverse 
Impact of Improper 
Intelligence 
. Activity .. 

Many of the illegal or. improper dis- 
‘ ruptive efforts directed against Ameri- 
can citizens and domestic organizations 
succeeded in injuring their targets. Al- 
though it is sometimes difficult to prove 
that a target’s misfortunes were caused 
by a counterintelligence program di- 
rected against him, the possibility that 
an arm of the United States Govern- 
ment intended to cause the harm an<£ 
might have been responsible is itself! 
abhorrent ^ 

The committee has observed numerous- 
examples of the impact of intelligence" 
operations. Sometimes tne harm was : 
readily apparent— destruction of mar-; 
riages, loss of friends or jobs. Some-* 
times the attitudes of the public and of, 
Government officials responsible for 
formulating policy and resolving vital 
.issues were influenced by distorted in-! 
telligence. But the most basic harm was* 
to the values of privacy and freedom, 
which our Constitution seeks to protect 
and which intelligence activity infringe^ 
on a broad scale. + 

(a) General Efforts to | 
Discredit ^ 

Several efforts against individual*! - 1 


and groups appear to have achieve* 
their stated aims. For example: 

<JA bureau field office reported that* 
the anonymous letter it had sent to art 
activist’s husband accusing his wife of 
infidelity “contributed very strongly** 
to the subsequent breakup of the mar- 
riage. 

^Another field office reported that A 
draft counsellor, deliberately and falsely* 
accused of being an F.B.I. informant^ 
was “ostracized” by his friends and as- 
sociates. 

QTwo instructors were reportedly put 
on probation after the bureau sent an 
anonymous letter to a university ad- 
ministrator about their funding of an 
; anti-Administration student newspaper. 

<IThe bureau evaluated its attempts to 
"put a stop” to a contribution to the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer-. 

; ence as "quite successful.” 

^An F.B.I. document boasted that ar 
; "pretext” phone call to Stokely Car- 
michael’s mother telling her that mem- 
bers of the Black Panther Party in- 
tended to kill her son left her “shocked.” 
The memorandum intimated that tha 
bureau believed it had been responsible 
for Carmichael’s flight to Africa the 
following day. 

(b) Media Manipulation 

The F.B.I. has attempted covertly to 
' influence the public’s perception of Der- 
. sons and organizations by disseminat- 
ing derogatory information to the press, 
either anonymously or through “friend- 
ly” news contacts. The impact of those 
articles is generally difficult to meas- 
ure, although in some cases there are 
fairly direct connections to injury to 
the target The bureau also attempted 
to influence media reporting which 
would have an impact on the public 
image of the F.B.I. Examples include: 

^Planning a series of derogatory 
articles about Martin Luther King Jr., 
and the poor people’s campaign. 

For example, in anticipation of the 
1968 “poor people’s march on Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” bureau headquarters 
granted authority to furnish “coopera- 
tive news media sources” an article 
"designed to curtail success of Martin 
Luther King’s fund raising.” Another 
memorandum illustrated how “photo- 
graphs of demonstrators” could be used 
in discrediting the civil . rights move- 
ment. Six photographs of participants 
in the poor-people’s campaign in Cleve- 
land accompanied the memorandum 
with the following note attached: “These 
[photographs] show the . militant ag- 
gressive appearance of the particioants 
and might be of interest to a coopera- 
tive news source.” Information on the 
“poor people’s campaign was provided 
by the F.B.I. to friendly reporters on 
the condition that “the Bureau must 
not be revealed as the source.” 

^Soliciting information from field of- 
fices “on a continuing basis” for 
"prompt . . . dissemination to the news 
media . . . to discredit the New Left 
movement and its adherents.” The head- 
quarters directive requested, among 
other things, that: 

“Specific data should be furnished 
depicting the scurrilous and depraved 
nature of many of the characters, activ- 
ities, habits and living conditions repre- 
sentative of New Left adherents.” 

Field Offices were to be exhorted that 
“every avenue of possible embarrass- 
ment must be vigorously and enthusi- 
astically explored.” 

^Ordering fipld offices to gather in- 
formation which would disprove allega- 
tions by the “liberal press, the bleeding 
hearts and the forces on the left” that 
the Chicago police used undue force in 
dealing with demonstrators at the 1968 
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Democratic convention. 

^Taking advantage of a close relation- 
ship with the chairman of the board- 
described in an F.B.I. memorandum as 
“our good friend' — of a magazine with 
national circulation to influence articles 
which related to the F.B.I. For example, 
through this relationship the bureau 
“squelched” an “unfavorable article 
against the bureau” written . by a free- 
lance writer about an F.B.I. investiga- 
tion; “postponed publication” of an 
article on another F.B.I. case; “fore- 
stalled publication” of an article by Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., and received 
information about proposed editing of 
King’s articles. 

(c) Distorting Data to 
Influence Government ~* 
Policy and Public 

1 Perceptions 

Accuwte intelligence is a prerequisite 
to sound Government policy. However!' 
as the past head of the F.B.I.’s Domestic- 
Intelligence Division reminded the com-', 
mittee: f 

“The facts by themselves are not too 
meaningful. They are something like 
stones cast into a heap.” 

On certain crucial subjects the do* 
mestic intelligence agencies reported 
the “facts” in ways that gave rise to 
misleading impressions. 

For example, the F.B.I.’s Domestic 
Intelligence Division initially discounted 
as. an “obvious failure” the alleged 
attempts of Communsts to influence the 
civil rights movement. Without any sig- 
nificant change in the factual situation, 
the bureau moved from the division’s 
conclusion to Director Hoover’s public 
Congressional testimony characterizing 
Communist influence on the civil rights 
movement as “vitally important.” 

F.B.I. reporting on protests against 
the Vietnam War provides another 
example of the manner in which the in- 
formation provided to decision-makers 
can be skewed. In acquiescense with a 
judgment already expressed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, the bureau’s reports on 
demonstrations against the war in Viet- . 
,nam emphasized Communist efforts to 
influence the antiwar movement and 
■underplayed the fact that the vast ma- 
jority of demonstrators were not Com- 
munist controlled. 

(d) “Chilling” First 
Amendment Rights 

* The First Amendment protects the 
rights of American citizens to engage 
tn free and open discussions and to 
associate with persons of their choos- 
ing. Intelligence agencies have, on occa- 
sion, expressly attempted to interfere 
with those rights. For example, one 
internal F.B.I. memorandum called for 
/‘more interviews” with New Left sub- 
jects “to enhance the paranoia endemic 
in these circles” and “get the point 
.across there is an F.B.I. agent behind 
every mailbox.” 

More importantly, the Government’s 
surveillance activities in the aggregate 
. — whether or not expressly intended to 
do so — tend, as the committee con- 
cludes, to deter the exercise of First 
Amendment rights by American citizens 
who become aware of the Government’s 
domestic intelligence program, 

(e) Preventing the Free 
Exchange of Ideas 

Speakers, teachers, writers and pub- 
lications themselves were targets of the 


r F.B.I.’s counterintelligence program. The 
F.B.I.’s efforts to interfere with the free 
exchange of ideas included: 

^Anonymously attempting to prevent 
an alleged “Communist-front” group 
from holding a forum on a Midwest 
campus and then investigating the 
judge who ordered that the meeting be 
allowed to proceed. 

QUsing another “confidential source” 
"in a foundation which contributed to a 
local college to apply pressure on the 
school to fire an activist professor. 

^Anonymously contacting a univer- 
sity official to urge him to “persuade" 
two professors to stop funding a stu- 
' dent newspaper in order to “eliminate 
what voice the New Left has’* in the area 

^Targeting the New Mexico Free Uni- 
versity for teaching “confrontation poli- 
tics” and “draft counseling training.” 

7. Cost and Value . 

Domestic intelligence is expensive. We 
have already indicated the cost of illegal 
and improper intelligence activities in 
terms of the harm to victims, the injury 
to constitutional values and the damage 
•to the democratic process itself. The cost 
in dollars is also significant. For ex- 
ample, the F.B.I. has budgeted for fiscal 
year 1976 over $7 million for its domes- 
tic security informant program, more 
.than twice the amount it spends on 
informants against organized crime. 
The aggregate budget for F.B.I. domes- 
tic security intelligence and foreign 
■counterintelligence is at least $80 mil- 
lion. In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, 
when the bureau was joined by the 
C.I.A., the military and N.S.A. in collect- 
ing information about the antiwar move- 
ment and black activists, the cost was 
. substantially greater. 

Apart from the excesses described 
above, the usefulness of many domestic 
-intelligence activities in serving the 
‘legitimate goal of protecting society 
has been questionable. Properly directed 
-intelligence investigations concentrating 
upon hostile foreign agents and violent 
terrorists can produce valuable results. 
The committee has examined cases 
where the F.B.I. uncovered “illegal” 
agents of a foreign power engaged in 
clandestine intelligence activities in 
violation of Federal law. Information 
leading to the prevention of serious vio- 
lence has been acquired by the F.B.I. 
through its informant penetration of ter- 
rorist groups and through the inclusion 
in bureau files of the names of persons 
‘actively involved with such groups. 
Nevertheless, the most sweeping domes- - 
tic intelligence surveillance programs 
have produced surprisingly few useful 
returns in view of their" extent. For 
example: 

«IBetween 1960 and 1974, the F.B.I. 
conducted over 500,000 separate inves- 
tigations of persons and groups under 
/the “subversive” category, predicated 
on the possibility that they might be 
likely to overthrow the Government of . 
the United States. Yet not a single indi- 
vidual or group has been prosecuted 
since 1957 under the laws which pro- 
hibit planning or advocating action to 
overthrow the Government and which * 
are the main alleged statutory basis for 
such F.B.I. investigations. 

<1A recent study by the General Ac- 
counting Office has estimated that of 
some 17,528 F.B.I. domestic intelligence 
investigations of individuals in 1974, 
only 1.3 percent resulted in prosecution 
and conviction, and in only “about 2 
percent” of the cases was advance 
knowledge of any activity — legal or il- 
legal-obtained. 
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qOne of the main reasons advanced 
for expanded collection of intelligence 
about urban unrest and antiwar pro- 
test was to help responsible official* 
cope with possible violence. However, 
a former White House official with ma- 
jor duties in this area under the John- 
son Administration has concluded, in 
retrospect, that “in none of these situa- 
tions . . . would advance intelligence 
about dissident groups [have] been of 
much help,” that what was needed was 
“physical intelligence” about the geog- 
raphy of major cities, and that the at- 
tempt to "predict violence” was not a 
“successful undertaking.” 

^Domestic intelligence reports have 
sometimes even been counterproductive. 
A local police chief, for example, de- 
scribed F.B.I. reports which led to the 
positioning of Federal troops near his 
city as: 

“. . . Almost completely composed of 
unsorted and unevaluated stores, 
threats and rumors that had crossed my 
desk in New Haven. Many of these had 
long before been discounted by our in- 
telligence division. But they had made 
their way from New Haven to Washing- 
ton, had gained completely unwarranted 
credibility and had been submitted by 
the Director of the F.B.I. to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. They seemed 
to present a convincing picture of im- 
pending holocaust.” 

In considering .its recommendations, 
the committee undertook an evaluation 
of the F.B.I/s claims that domestic in- 
telligence was necessary to combat ter- 
rorism, civil disorders, “subversion” and 
hostile foreign intelligence activity. The 
committee reviewed voluminous mate- 
rials bearing on this issue and ques- 
tioned bureau officials and former Fed- 
eral executive officials. 

We have found that we are in funda- 
mental agreement with the wisdom of 
Attorney General Stone’s initiar warn- 
ing that intelligence agencies must not 
be “concerned with political or other 
opinions of individuals” and must be 
limited to investigating essentially only 
“such conduct as is forbidden by tbs 
laws of the United States.” The com- 
mittee’s record demonstrates + hat do- 
mestic intelligence which departs from 
this standard raises grave risks of un- 
dermining the democratic process and 
harming the interests of individual citi- 
zens. This danger weighs heavily 
against the speculative or negligible 
benefits of the ill-defined and overbroad 
investigations authorized in the past. 
Thus, the basic purpose of the recom- 
mendations in this report is to limit the 
F.B.I. to investigating conduct rather 
than ideas or associations. 

The excesses of the past do not, how- 
ever, justify depriving the United States 
of a clearly defined and effectively con- 
trolled domestic intelligence capability. 
-The intelligence services of this nation s 
international adversaries continue to at- 
tempt to conduct clandestine espionage 
operations within the United States. 
Our recommendations provide for in- 
telligence investigations of hostile for- 
eign intelligence activity. 

Moreover, terrorists have engaged in 
serious acts of violence which have 
brought death and injury to Americans 
and threaten further such acts. Tlic.se 
acts, not the politics or beliefs of those 
who would commit them, are the proper 
focus for investigations to anticipate 
terrorist violence. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee would permit properly :ontrolied 
intelligence investigations in those nar- 
row circumstances. 

Concentration on imminent violence 
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can ovoid the wasteful dispersion of re- 
sources which has characterized the 
sweeping (and fruitless) domestic intel- 
ligence investigations of the past. But 
the most important reason for the fun- 
damental change in the domestic intel- 
ligence operations which our recom- 
mendations propose is the need to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of Amer- 
icans. 


In light of the record of abuse re- 
veled by our inquiry, the committee is 
not satisfied with the position that mere 
exposure of what has occurred in the 
past will prevent its recurrence. Gear 
legal standards and effective oversight 
and controls are necessary to insure 
that domestic intelligence activity dees 
not itself undermine the democratic sys- 
tem it is intended to protect. 


Recommendation 9 — The C.T.A. should 
not collect information abroad concern- 
ing Americans except: 

(a) Information concerning Ameri- 
cans which it is permitted to collect 
within the United States; 

(b) At the request of the Justice De- 
partment as part of criminal investiga- 
tions or an investigation of an American 
for suspected terrorist or hostile foreign 
intelligence activities or security leak or 
security risk investigations which the 
F.B.I. has opened. 

Recommendation 10 — The C.I.A. 
should be able to transmit to the F.B.I. 
or- other appropriate agencies informa- 
tion concerning Americans acquired as 
the incidental byproduct of otherwise 
permissible foreign intelligence and 
counterintelligence operations when- 
ever such information indicates any 
activity in violation of American law. 

Recommendation 11 — The C.I.A. may 
employ covert techniques abroad 
against Americans: 

(a) Under circumstances in which the 
C.I.A. could use such covert techniques 
against Americans within the United 
States, or 

(b) When collecting information as 
part of Justice Department investiga- 
tion, in which case the C.I.A. may use 
a particular covert technique under 
the standards and procedures and ap- 
provals applicable to its use against 
Americans within the United States by 
the F.B.I., 

(c) To the extent necessary to iden- 
tify persons known or suspected to be 
Americans who come in contact with 
foreigners the C.I.A. is investigating. 

C.LA. Human Experiments 
and Drug Use 

Recommendation 12— The C.LA. 
should not use in experimentation on 
human subjects any drug, device or 
procedure which is designed or intended 
to harm, or is reasonably likely to harm, 
the physical or mental health of the 
human subject, except with the in- 
formed written consent, witnessed by 
a disinterested third party, of each 
human subject, and in accordance with 
the guidelines issued by the National 
Commission for the Protection of 
Human Subjects for Biomedical and Be- 
havioral Research. The jurisdiction of 
the commission should be amended to 
include the Central Intelligence Agency 
and other intelligence agencies of the 
United States Government. 

Recommendation 13 — Any C.I.A. 
activity engaged in pursuant to Recom- 
mendations 7, 8, 9, 10 or 11 should he 
subject to periodic review and certifi- 
cation of compliance with the Constitu- 
tion, applicable statutes, agency regula- 
tions and executive orders by: 

(a) the Inspector General of the 
C.I.A.: 

(b) The General Counsel of the C.I.A. 
in coordination with the Director of 
Central Intelligence: 

(c) The Attorney General, and 

(d) The oversight committee recom- 
mended [belowl. 

All such certification* should he 
available for review hy Congressional 
oversight committees. 

Recommendation 14 — N.S.A. should 
not engage in domestic security activi- 
ties. Its functions should he limited in 
a precisely drawn legislative charter to 
the collection of foreign intelligence 
from foreign communications. 

Recommendation 15 — N.S.A. should 
take all practicable measures consistent 
with its foreign intelligence mission to 
eliminate or minimize the interception, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendation 1 — There is no in- 
herent constitutional authority for the 
President or any intelligence agency to 
violate the law. 

Recommendation 2 — It is the intent 
of the committee that statutes imple- 
menting these recommendations provide 
the exclusive legal authority for Federal 
domestic security activities. 

(a) No intelligence agency may en- 
gage in such activities unless authorized 
by statute, nor may it permit its em- 
ployees, informants or other covert hu- 
man sources to engage in such activities 
on its behalf. 

(b) No executive directive or order 
may be issued which would conflict 
with such statutes. 

Recommendation 3 — In authorizing 
intelligence agencies to engage in cer- 
tain activities, it is not intended that 
such authority empower agencies, their 
informants or covert human sources to 
violate any prohibition enacted pursuant 
to these recommendations or contained 
in the Constitution or in any other law. 

Recommendation 4 — To supplement 
-the prohibitions in the 1947 National 
Security Act against the C.LA. exercis- 
ing “police, subpoena, law enforcement 
•powers or internal security functions,” 
the C.I.A. should be prohibited from 
.conducting domestic security activities 
•within the United States, except as spe- 
cifically permitted by these recom- 
.mendations. 

Recommendation 5— The Director of 
* Central Intelligence should be made re- 
sponsible for “coordinating” the protec- 
tion of sources and methods of th,e in- 
telligence community. As head of the 
C.I.A., the Director should also be re- 
sponsible in the first instance for .the 
security of C.I.A. facilities, personnel, 
operations and information. Neither 
function, however, authorizes the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence to violate any 
Federal or state law or to take any ac- 
tion which is otherwise inconsistent 
with statutes implementing these recom- 
mendations. 

Recommendation 6 — The C.I.A. should 
not conduct electronic surveillance, un- 
authorized entry or mail openings with- 
in the United States for any purpose. 

Recommendation 7 — The C.I.A. should 
not employ physical surveillance, infil- 
tration of groups or any other covert 
techniques against Americans within 
the United States except: 

(a) Physical surveillance of persons 
on the grounds of C.LA. installations; 

(b) Physical surveillance during a pre- 
liminary investigation of allegations an 
employee is a security risk for a limited 
period outside of C.I.A. installations. 
Such surveillance should be conducted 
only upon written authorization of the 
Director of Central Intelligence and 
should be limited to the subject of the 
investigation and, only to the extent 
necessary to identify them, to persons 
with whom the subject has contact; 


(c) Confidential inquiries, during a 
preliminary investigation of allegations 
an employee is a security risk, of out- 
side sources concerning medical or fi- 
nancial information about the subject 
which is relevant to those allegations; 

(d) The use of identification which 
does not reveal C.LA. or Government 
affiliation, in background and other 
security investigations permitted the 
C.LA. by these recommendations and 

' the conduct of checks which do not re- 
veal C.LA. or Government affiliation tor 
the purpose of judging the effectiveness 
of cover operations upon the written au- 
thorization of the Director of Central 
Intelligence; 

(e) In exceptional cases, the place- 
ment or recruitment of agents within an 

: unwitting domestic group solely for the 
purpose of preparing them for assign- 
ments abroad and only for as long as 
is necessary to accomplish that pur- 
pose. This should take place only if the 
Director of Central Intelligence makes a. 
written finding that it is essential for 
foreign intelligence collection of vital 
importance to the United States, and 
the Attorney General makes a written 
finding that the operation will be con- 
ducted under procedures designed to 
prevent misuse of the 'undisclosed par- 
ticipation or of any information ob- 
tained therefrom. In the case of any 
such action, no information received by 
• C.I.A. from the agent as a result of his 
position in the group should be dissemi- 
nated outside the C.LA. unless it indi- 
cates felonious criminal conduct or 
threat of death or serious bodily harm, 
in which case dissemination should be 
permitted to an appropriate official 
agency if approved by the Attorney 
General. 

Recommendation 8 — The C.LA. 
should not collect information within 
the United States concerning Ameri-, 
cans except: 

(a) Information concerning C.LA. em- 
ployees, . C.LA. contractors and their 
employees or applicants for such em- 
ployment or contracting; 

(b) Information concerning individ- 
uals or organizations providing or offer- 
ing to provide assistance to the C.I.A.; 

(c) Information concerning individ- 
uals or organizations being considered 
by the C.I.A. as potential sources of 
information or assistance; 

(d) Visitors to C.LA. facilities; 

(e) Persons otherwise in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of sensitive C.I.A. sites; or 

(f) Persons who give their informed 
written consent to such collection. 

In (a), (b) and (c) above, information 
should be collected only if necessary 
for the purpose of determining the per- 
son's fitness for employment or assist- 
ance. If, in the course of such collec- 
tion, information is obtained which in- 
dicates criminal activity, it should be 
transmtted to the F.B.I. or other ap- 
propriate agency. When an American s 
relationship with the C.I.A. is prospec- 
tive, information should only be col- 
lected if there is a bona fide expecta- 
tion the person might be used by the 

c-i-A. 20 
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.selection and monitoring of communi- 
cations of Americans from the foreign 
communications. % 

Recommendation 16— N.S.A. should 
not be permitted to select for monitoring 
-'any communication to, from or about.* 
an American without his consent, ex- 
cept for the purpose of obtaining in- ’ 
formation about hostile foreign intelli- 
gence or terrorist activities, and then 
only if a warrant approving such moni- 
toring is obtained in accordance with 
procedures similar to those contained 
in Title III of the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

Recommendation 17 — Any personally 
identifiable information about an Ameri- 
can which N.S.A. incidentally acquires, 
other than pursuant to a warrant, should 
not be disseminated without the consent 
of the American, but snould be destroyed 
as promptly as possible unless it indi- 
cates: 

(a) Hostile foreign intelligence or 
terrorist activities, or 

(b) Felonious criminal conduct for 
which a warrant might be obtained pur- 
suant to Title III of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, or 

(c) A threat of death or serious bod- 
ily harm. 

If dissemination is permitted, by (a), 
(b) and (c) above, it must only be made 
to an appropriate official and after ap- 
proval by the Attorney General. 

Recommendation 18 — N.S.A. should 
not request from any commercial car- 
rier any communication which it could 
not otherwise obtain pursuant to these 
recommendations. 

Recommendation 19— The Office of 
Security at N.S.A. should be permitted 
to . collect background information on 
present or prospective employees or 
contractors for N.S.A. solely for . the 
purpose of determining their fitness for 
employment. With respect to security 
risks or the security of its installations, 
NS. A; should be permitted to conduct, 
physical surveillances consistent with 
such surveillances as the C.I.A. is per- 
mitted to conduct, in similar circum- 
stances, by these recommendations. 
Recommendation 20— -Except as spe- 
cifically provided herein, the Depart- 
ment of Defense should not engage in 
domestic security activities. Its func- 
tions, as they relate to the activities 
or the foreign intelligence community, 
should be limited in a precisely drawn 
legislative charter to the conduct of 
foreign intelligence and foreign counter- 
intelligence activities and tactical mili- 
tary intelligence activities abroad and 
production, analysis and dissemination 
of departmental intelligence. 

Recommendation 21— in addition to 
its foreign intelligence responsibility 
the Department of Defense has a re- 
sponsibility to investigate its personnel 
m order to protect the security of its 
installations and property, to ensure or- 
der and discipline within its ranks and 
to conduct other limited investigations 
once dispatched by the President to sup- 
press a civil disorder. A legislative char- 
ter should define precisely— in a manner 
which is not inconsistent with these rec- 
ommendations— the authorized scope 
and purpose of any investigations un- 
dertaken by the Department of Defense 
to satisfy these responsibilities. 

Recommendation 22— No agency of 
the Department cf Defense should con- 
duct investigations of violations of crim- 
mal law or otherwise perform any law 
enforcement or domestic security func- 
tions within the United States, except 
cn military bases or concerning military 
personnel, to enforce the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 


Control of Civil Disturbance 
Intelligence 

Recommendation 23-The Department 
* should not be Permitted to 
" ,nv ^ st, ff ati °ns of Americans on 

thprlf e0ry tha E. the informa tion derived 
therefrom m!ght be useful in potential 
•civil disorders. The Army should be per- 
mitted to gather information about geo- 

, matters or tbe ident- 

ty of local officials which is necessary* 
to the positioning, support and use of 
£°£j* ,n ™ where troops are likely 
to be deployed by the President in con- 
nection with a civil disturbance. The 
Army should be permitted to investigate 
Americans involved in such disturbances 
after troops have been deployed to 
the site of a civil disorder to the extent 
necessary to fulfill the military mission 
and to the extent the information can- 
not be obtained from the F.B.I. 

Recommendation 24 — Appropriate 
agencies of the Department of Defense 
should be permitted to collect back- 
ground information on their present or 
prospective employees or contractors. 
With respect to security risks or the 
security of its installations, the Depart- 
ment of Defense should be permitted 
to conduct physical surveillance consis- 
tent with such surveillances as the 
C.I.A. is permitted to conduct, in similar 
circumstances, by these recommenda- 
tions. . 

Recommendation 25— Except as pro- 
vided m 27 below, the Department of 
Defense should not direct any covert 
technique (e.g., electronic surveiiance 
informants, etc.) at American civilians. 

Recommendation 26— The Department 
of Defense should be permitted to con- 
duct abroad preventive intelligence in-' 
vestigations of unaf filiated Americans 
provided such investigations are first 
approved by the F.B.I. Such investiga- 
tions by the Department of Defense, in- 
c hiding the use of covert techniques, 
should ordinarily be conducted in a man- 
ner consistent with the recommenda- 
tions pertaining to the F.B.I.; however 
in overseas locations where U.S. milita- 
ry forces constitute the governing power 
or where U.S. military forces are en- 
gaged in hostilities circumstances may 
require greater latitude to conduct- such 
investigations. 

Recommendation 27 — The I.R.S. 
should not, on behalf of any intelligence 
agency or for its own use, collect any 
information about the activities of 
Americans except for the purposes of 
enforcing the tax laws. 

Recommendation 28— I.R.S. should 
not select any person or group for tax 
investigation on the basis of political 

activity or for any other reason not rele- 
vant to enforcement fo the tax laws. 

Recommehdation 29— Any program of 
intelligence investigation relating to 
domestic -security in which targets are 
selected by both tax and nontax criteria 
should only be initiated: 

(a) Upon the written request of the 
Attorney General or the Secretary of 
Treasury, specifying the nature of 
the requested program and the need 
therefore, and 

.. <*>> Aft *r the written certification by 
the Commissioner of the I.R.S. that 
procedures have been developed which 
are sufficient to prevent the infringe- 
ment. of the constitutional rights of 
Americans, and 

(c) With Congressional oversight com- 
mittees being kept continually advised 
of the nature and extent of such pro- 
grams. H 
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Disclosures Procedures 

Recommendation 30 — No intelligence 
agency should request from the Internal 
Revenue Service tax returns or tax-re- 
lated information except under the sta- 
tutes and regulations controlling such 
disclosures. In addition, the existing 
procedures under which tax returns and 
;? X *?L ated inform ation are released by 
the I.R.S. should be strengthened, as 
suggested in the following five recom- 
mendations. 

Recommendation 3! — Ail requests 
from an intelligence agency to the I.R S. 
for tax returns and tax-related informa- 
?. 0n *u Sh ? rid , be in writin s and signed 
by the head of the intelligence agency 
makilng the requst or. his. designee 
Copies of such requests should be filed 
with Uie Attorney General. Each request 
should include a clear statement of: 

. < a > The purpose for which disclosure 
is sought; . . 

(b) Facts sufficient to establish that 
the requested information is needed by 
the requesting agency for the perform- 
ance of an authorized and lawful func- 
tion; 

(c) The uses which the requesting 
•agency intends to make of the informa- 
tion; 

(d) The extent of the disclosures 
sought; 

(e) Agreement by the requesting agen- 
cy not to use the documents or infor- 
mation fo any purpose other than that 
stated m the request, and 

(f) Agreement by the requesting agen- 
. cy that the information will not be dis- 
closed to any other agency or person 

. except in accordance with the law. 

Recmmendation 32— I.R.S. should 
not release tax returns or tax-related 
information to any intelligence agency 
unless it has received a request satisfy- 
ing the requirements of Recommenda- 
tion 31 and the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue has approved the request 
inwriting. 

Recommendation 33—I.R.S. should 
maintain a record of .all such , reauests 
and responses thereto for a period of 
20 years. 

Recommendation 34— No. intelligence 
agency should use the information sup- 
plied to it by the I.R.S. pursuant to a 
request of the agency except as stated 
in a proper request for disclosure. 

Recommendation 35— All requests for 
-information sought by the F.B.I. should 
be filed by the Department of Justice 
Such requests should be signed bv the 
Attorney General or his designed fol- 

r: n ^\ d fu terminati0n b - v the depart- 
ment that the request is proper under 
the applicable statutes and regulations. 

Post Office 

.Recommendation 36— The Post Office 
should not permit the F.B.I. or any Intel- 
ugence agency to inspect markings or 
addresses on first class mail, nor should 
Hie Post Office itself inspect markings 
or addresses on behalf of the F.B.I or 
any intelligence agency on first class 
m ? 1 }: e * ce Pt' upon the written approval 
of the Attorney Gcnral or his designee. 
Where one of the correspondents is an 
American, the Attorney General or his 
designee should only approve such in- 
spection for domestic security purposes 
UDon a written finding that it is necessa- 
ry to a criminal investigation or a pre- 
ventive intelligence investigation of ter- 
rorist activity or hostile foreign Intel- 
I'.gence activity. 

Upon such a request, the Post Office 
may temporarily remove from circula- 
tion such correspondnee for the pur- 
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of such inspection of its exterior 
as is related to the investigation. 

Recommendation 37 — The Post Office 
should not transfer the custody ctf any 
first class mail to any agency except 
the Department of Justice. Such jn^il 
should not be transferred or opened ex- , 
cept upon a judicial search warrant. 

(a) In the case of mail where one 
of the correspondents is an American, 
the judge mut find tha there is prob- 
able, cause to believe that the mail con- 
tains evidence of a crime. 

(b) In the case of mail where both 
parties are foreigners: 

- (1) The judge must find that there 
is probable cause to believe that both 
parties to such correspondence are 
foreigners and or one of the correspon- 
dents is an official employer or con- 
scious agent of a foreign power, and 
(2) The Attorney General must certify 
that the mail opening is likely to reveal 
information necessary either to the 
protection of the nation against actual 
or potential attack or other hostile acts 
of force of a foreign power; to obtain 
foreign intelligence information deemed 
essential to the security of the United 
States, or to protect national security 
information against hostile foreign intel- 
ligence activity. 

Recommendation 38— All domestic 
security investigative activity, including 
the use of covert techniques, hhould be 
Centralized within the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, except those investiga- 
tions by the Secret Service designed to 
protect the life of the President or other 
Secret Service protectees. Such investi- 
gations and the use of covert techniques 
in those investigations should be central- 
ized within the Secret. Service. 

Recommendation 39 — All domestic 
security activities of the Federal 
Government and all other intelligence 
agency activities covered by the domes- 
tic intelligence recommendations should 
be subject to Justice Department over- 
sight. to assure compliance with the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

‘ ' Recommendation 40 — The F B.I. 
should be prohibited from engaging on 
its own or through informants or others 
in any of the following activities direct- 
ed at Americans: 

(a) Disseminating any information to 
the White House, any other Federal offi- 
cial, the news media or any other person 
for a political or other improper pur- 
pose, such as discrediting an opponent 
of the Administration or a critic of an 
intelligence or investigative agency. 

* (b) Interfering with lawful speech, 
publication, assembly, organizational 
activity or association of Americans. 

(c) Harassing individuals through un- 
necessary overt investigative techniques 
such as interviews of obvious physical 
surveillance for the purpose of intimida- 
tion. 

Recommendation 41 — The bureau 
should he prohibited from maintaining 
information on the political beliefs, polit- 
ical associations or private lives of 
Americans except that which is clearly 
necessary for domestic security investi- 
gations as described [below]. 

Investigations of Committed 
or Imminent Offenses 

Recommendation 42 — The F.B.I, 
should be permitted to investigate a 
commitcd act which may violate a Fed- 
eral criminal statute pertaining to the 
domestic security to determine the iden- 
tity of the perpetrator or to determine 
whether the act violates such a stauite. 


Recommendation 43 — The F.B.I. 
should be permitted to investigate an 
American or foreigner to obtain 
evidence of criminal , activity where 
there is “reasonable suspicion’' that the 
American or foreigner has committed, 
is committing or is about to commit 
a specific act which violates a Federal 
statute pertaining to the domestic secu- 
rity. 

Recommendation 44 — The F.B.I. 

■ should be permitted to conduct a pre- 
'liminary preventive intelligence investi- 
gation of an American or foreigner 
where it has a specific allegation or spe- 
cific or substantiated information that 
the American or foreigner will soon en- 
gage in terrorist activity or hostile 
foreign intelligence activity. Such a pre- 
liminary investigation should not con- 
tinue longer than 30 days from receipt 
of the information unless the Attorney 
General or his designee finds that the 
information and any corroboration 
which. has been obtained warrants in- 
vestigation for an • additional period 
which may not exceed 60 days. If, at 
the outset, or at any time during the 
course of a preliminary investigation, 
the bureau establishes “reasonable sus- 
picion” that an American or foreigner 
will soon engage in terrorist activity, 
or hostile foreign intelligence activity, 
it may conduct a full preventive intel- 
ligence investigation. Such full investi- 
gation should not continue longer than 
one year except upon a finding of com- 
pelling circumstances by the Attorney 
General or his designee- 
In no event should the F.B.I. open 
a preliminary or full preventive intel- 
ligence investigation based upon infor- 
mation that an American is advocating 
poitical ideas or engaging in lawful po- 
litical activities or is associating with 
others for the purpose of petitioning the 
Government ’ for redress of grievances 
or other such constitutionally protected 
purpose. 

Recommendation 45 — The F.B.I. 
should be permitted to collect informa- 
tion to assist Federal, state and local 
officials in connection with a civil disor- 
der either — 

(i) After the Attorney General finds 
in writing that there is a~ clear and im- 
mediate, threat of domestic violence or 
rioting which is likely to require imple- 
mentation of 10 U.S.C. 332 or 333 (the 
use of Federal troops for the enforce- 
ment of Federal, law or Federal court 
orders), or likely to result in a request 
by the governor or legislature of a state 
pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 331 for the use 
of Federal militia or other Federal armed 
forces as a countermeasure, or . 

(ii) After such troops have been intro- 
duced. 

Recommendation 46 — -F.B.I. assistance 
to Federal, state and local officials in 
connection with a civil disorder should 
bee limited to collecting information 
necessary for 

(1) The President in making decisions 
concerning the introduction of Federal 
troops; 

(2) Military officials in positioning and 
supporting such troops, and 

(3) State and local officials in coor-^ 
dinating their activities with such mili- 
tary officials. 

Background Invetigations 

Recommendation 47— The F.B.I. 
should -be permitted to participate in 
the Federal Government’s program of 
background investigations of Federal 
employees or employees of Federal con- 
tractors. The authority to conduct such 
investigations should not. however, be 
used as the basis for conducting invrsti- 


'gations of other persons. In addition. 
Congress should examine the standards 
of Executive Order 10450, which 
serves as the current authority for 
F.B.I. background investigations, to de- 
termine whether additional legislation 
is necessary to: 

(a) Modify criteria based on political 
beliefs and associations unrelated to 
suitability for employment; such modi- 
fication should make those criteria con- 
sistent with judicial decisions regarding 
privacy of political association, and 

(b) Restrict , the dissemination of in- 
formation from name checks of infor- 
mation related to suitability for employ- 
ment. 

Recommendation 48 — Under regula- 
tions to be formulated by the Attorney 
General, the F.B.I. should be permitted 
to investigate a specific allegation that 
an individual within the executive 
branch with access to classified informa- 
tion is a security risk as described in 
Executive Order 10450. Such investiga- 
tion should not continue longer than 30 
days except upon written approval of 
the Attorney General or his designee. 

Recommendation 49 — Under reguia- 

1 ‘ tions to be formulated by the Attorney 
^General, the F.B.I. should, be permitted 
jto investigate a specific allegation of 
J the improper disclosure of, classified in-, 
f- formation by employees or contractors 
of the executive branch. , Such .investi- 
gation should not continue longer than 
‘ 30 days except upon written approval' 
T of the Attorney General or his designee: 
■’*' Recommendation 50 — Overt tech- 

uniques and name, checks should, be per- 
"'initted in all of the authorized domes- 
tic security investigations, described' 
. above, including preliminary and full 
"'preventive intelligence investigations. 
f Recommendation 51 — All nonconsen- 
sual electronic surveillance, mail-open- 
ing and unauthorized entries should be 
^conducted only upon authority of a 
judicial warrant. 

*'*' Recommendation 52 — All nonconsen- 
sual electronic surveillance should be 
‘ conducted pursuant to judicial warrants 
Issued under authority of Title HI of 
‘fhe Omnibus Crime Control .and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. ■ 

The act . should be amended to fpro- 
^vide, with respect, to electronic surveil- 
lance of foreigners in the United States, 
r that a warrant may issue If: 

{a) There is probable cause that the 
target is an officer, employee or con- 
i scious agent of a foreign power. 

=5.s. (b) The Attorney General has certified 
that the surveillance is likely to reveal 
’■ information necessary to the protection 
i '-Of the nation against actual or poten- 
tial attack or other hostile acts of 
-force of a foreign power, to obtain 
Z foreign intelligence information- deemed 
essential to the security of the United 
• States, or to protect national security 
information against hostile foreign in- 
telligence activity. • 
v ’ (c) With respect to any such elec- 
tronic surveillance, the judge should, 
’’adopt procedures to minimize the ac- 
-quisition and retention of nonforeign 
intelligence information about Ameri- 
cans. 

(<j) Such electronic surveillance should 
1>e exempt from the disclosure require- 
ments of Title HI of the 1968 Act as to 
foreigners generally and as to Amon- 
cans if they are ‘ involved in hostile 
■ ’foreign intelligence activity. 

■*' As noted earlier, the committee be- 
lieves that the espionage laws shoulu 
be amended to include industrial < sp=o- 
4 Uigc and other modern forms of espio- 
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71 age not presently covered and Title in 
.should incorporate any such amend- 
ment 

. Recommendation 53 — Mail opening 
should be conducted only pursuant to 
a judicial warrant issued upon probable 
■ cause of criminal activity as described 
dn Recommendation 37. 

Recommendation 54 — Unauthorized 
* entry should be conducted only upon* 
judicial warrant issued on probable 
cause to believe that the place to be 
searched contains evidence of a crime, 
except unauthorized entry, including 
surreptitious entry, against foreigners 
"who are officers, employees or conscious 
agents of a foreign power should he 
/permitted upon judicial warrant under 
the standards which apply to electronic 
'surveillance described in Recommenda- 
tion 52< 

Administrative Procedures 

.Recommendation 55 — Covert human 
sources may not be directed at an 
American except: 

fp (1) In the course of a criminal investi- 
gation if necessary to the investigation, 
provided . that covert human sources 
should not be directed at an American 
as a part of an investigation of a 
^committed act unless there is reasonable 
’suspicion, to believe that the American 
*is responsible, for the act, and then 
only .for the purpose of identifying 
.i the perpetrators of the act. 

;. Vi (2) If, the American is the target 
pf a full preventive intelligence investi- 
gation and the Attorney General or 
Sis designee makes a written finding 
.that he has considered and rejected 
JLess Intrusive techniques and he believes 
that covert human sources are necessa* 
jy to obtain information for the investi- 
gation. 

r v Recommendation 56— -Covert human 
^sources which have been directed at an 
^American in a full preventive intelligence 
.investigation should not be used to- col- 
lect information on the activities of the 
American for more than 90 days after 
•the source is in place and capable of re- 
porting unless the Attorney General or 
,h|s designee finds in writing either that 
there are “compelling circumstances , 0 
ji* which case they may be used for an 
additional 60 days, or that there is 
probable cause that the American will 
soon engage in terrorist activities or 
hostile foreign intelligence activities. 

. ^ Recommendation 57 — All. covert hu- 
man sources used by the F.B.I. should 
be’ reviewed by the . Attorney General 
or his designee as soon as practicable 
feid should be terminated unless, the 
Covert human source could be directed 
Against an American in a criminal inves- 
tigation or a full preventive intelligence 
investigation under these recommenda- 
tions. 

Recommendation .58— Mail . surveil- 
lance and the review of tax returns 
and tax-related information should be 
conducted consistently with the recom- 
mendations [above]. In addition to re- 
strictions [above], the review of . tax 
returns and tax-related information, as 
well as ‘ review of medical or social 
history records, confidential records of 
private institutions and confidential rec- 
ords of Federal, state and local govern- 
ment agencies other than intelligence 
or law enforcement agencies may not 
be used against an American except: 

(1) In the course of a criminal investi- 
gation, if necessary to the investigation; 

*'-■ (2) If the American is the target 
of ® full preventive intelligence investi- 
gation and the Attorney General or 
his designee makes a written finding 
■that he has considered and rejected 


less intrusive techniques and he believes 
that the covert technique requested 
by the bureau is necessary to obtain 
information necessary to the investiga- 
tion. . 

Recommendation 59— The use of phys- 
ical surveillance and review of credit 
and telephone records and any records 
, governmental or private -institutions 
other than those covered in Recommen- 

datron 58 should be permitted 1 to be 
used against an American, rf necessary, 
in the course of either a criminal inves- 
tigation or a preliminary or full preven- 
tive intelligence investigation. 

Recommendation 60 — Covert : tech- 
niques should be permitted at the scene 
of a potential „ civil disorder * in the 
cou*e of preventive " criminal intel- 
: ligence and criminal investigations as 
described - above. Nonwarrant covert 
techniques may also be directed at 
an . American during a civil disorder 
in which extensive acts of violence 
are occurring and Federal troops have 
been introduced. This additional author- 
ity ; to direct such covert techniques 
at Americans during a civil disorder 
should be limited to. circumstances 
; . where Federal troops . are actually in 
use and the technique is used only 
for tlie purpose of preventing further 
violence. 

Recommendation 61— Covert tech- 
niques should not be directed at an 
American in the course of a background 
investigation without the -informed writ- 
ten consent of the American. 

Recommendation 62— If Congress en- 
acts a statute attaching criminal sanc- 
tions to security leaks, covert tech- 
niques' should be directed at Americans 
ih‘ the course of Security leak investiga- 
tions onlyif such techniques are consist- 
ent With Recommendation 55(1), 58(1) 
or 59. With respect to security risks. 
Congress might consider authorizing - 
covert techniques, other' than those re- 
quiring a judicial warrant, to be directed 
-at' Americans in the course of security? 
risk investigations, but only’ upon a 
written finding of the Attorney General 
that there is reasonable suspicion to. 

I believe that the -individual is a security 
risk, he has : considered ? and rejected 
less intrusive techniques and he believes 
the technique requested is necessary 
to the investigation . ; , ’ 

Incidental OverKearS' : v ; % 

Recommendation 63— Except as limit- 
: ed elsewhere in these recommendations 
or in Title III of' the Omnibus Crime 
Contrd and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
information obtained incidentally 
through an authorized covert technique 
about an American or a foreigner who 
' -is.not the target of the covert technique 
i. can' be used as the basis for any author- 
jzed.domestic security investigation. 

Recommendation 64' — Information 
should not be maintained except where 
relevant to the purpose of .an investiga- 
tion. ■ , 

Recommendation 65 — Personally 
identifiable information on . Americans 
Obtained in the following kinds of inves- 
tigations should be, sealed .or purged 
as follows (unless it. appears- on its 
,face to be necessary for another author- 
ized investigation): 

(a) Preventive intelligence investiga- 
tions of terrorist or hostile foreign 
intelligence activities — as soon as the 
investigation i§ terminated by the Attor- 
ney General • or ills designee pursuant 
to Recommendation 45 or 69. 

' (b), Civil disorder assistance— -a* soon 

as the .assistance Ls terminated by the 
■ Attorney. General or his designee pur- 
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.suant to. Recommendation 69, provided 
that where troops have been introduced 
such information need .be sealed or 
purged only within, a reasonable period 
after their withdrawal... 

Recommendation 66 — Information 
previously gained by the F.B.I. or any 
other intelligence agency through illegal 
techniques should be sealed or purged 
a/s soon as practicable; - 
Recommendation 67 — . Personally 
identifiable information on' Americans 
from domestic security investigations 
may be disseminated outside the De- 
partment of Justice as follows; 

(a) Preventive .intelligence investiga- 
tions of terrorist activities— personally • 
identifiable information bn Americans 
from preventive criminal intelligence 
[investigations of terrorist activities’ may 
be disseminated only to: . . 

(1) A foreign or domestic Jaw enforce- 
ment agency which has jurisdiction over 
the criminal activity to which the infor- 
mation relates, or 

(2>To a foreign intelligence or milita- 
•ry agency of the United States, if 
.necessary for an activity : permitted ’ by 
these recommendations, or 
(3) To an appropriate Federal' official 
-with authority to- make personnel deci- 
fflons about the subject of the informa- 
tion, or 

: ■ (4) To a foreign intelligence or milita- 
ry agency of * a' cooperating foreign 
-power if* necessary for an- activity per- 
mitted by these recommendations to 
similar agencies of the - United States. 

.or . : s . 

■ (5). Where necessary to warn state 
or local officials of terrorist activity 
; likely to occur within their jurisdiction 

-Where necessary to warn any 
person of' a threat to life or property 
, from terrorist activity. ‘ ■ 

.. (b) Preventive intelligence investiga- 
tions of hostile foreign Intelligence ac- 
tivities— personally identifiable informa- 
tion on Americans from preventive 
•criminaly intelligence investigations of 
hostile. 'intelligence activities may be 
disseminated only: ■ 

(1) To an appropriate Federal official 
with authority to make personnel deci- 
sions about the subject of the informa- 
tion, or 

(2) To the National Security Council 
or .the Department of State uoon request 
or where appropriate to their adminis- 
tration of U.S. foreign policy; or 

- (3) To a foreign intelligence or nili- 
itary ^agency of the United States, if 
relevant -to an activity permitted ' by 
these recommendations, or - 

(4) Jo a foreign intelligence or milita- 
ry agency of a cooperating foreign 
power if relevant to an -activity permit- 
ted by these recommendations to similar 
,(c) . Civil disorders assistance— person- 
ally /identifiable information on. Amer- 
icans involved in an actual or potential 
disorder, collected in. . the . course of 
civil disorders assistance, should not 
be disseminated outside the Department 
of Justice . except . to military officials 
and appropriate state and local officials 
at the scene of a civil disorder where 
Federal troops are present. 

(d) Background investigations— to the 
maximum extent feasible, the results 
of background investigatlonsshould be 
segregated within the F.B.I. and only 

disseminated to officials, outside the 
Department of Justice authorized to 
make personnel decisions with respect 
to the subject. 

■ (e) All other authorized domestic 
security investigations— to governmen- 
tal officials who are authorized to take 
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action consistent with the purpose of 
an investigation or who have statutory 
duties which require the. information. 

Recommendation 68 — Officers of the 
executive branch who are made respon- 
sible by these recommendations for 
overseeing intelligence activities and 
appropriate Congressional committees 
should -have access to all information 
necessary for their functions. The com- 
mittees should adopt procedures to 
protect the privacy of -subjects of files 
maintained by the F.B.I. and other agen- 
cies affected by the domestic intel- 
ligence recommendations. . 

Attorney General Oversight of 
the F.B.I. 

Recommendation 69 — The Attorney 
General should: 

(a) Establish a program of routine 
and periodic review of F.B.I, domestic 
security investigations to ensure that, 
the ' F.B.I. is complying with all of 
the foregoing recommendations, and 

(b) Assure, with respect to the follow- 
ing investigations of Americans, that: 

. (1) Preventive intelligence investiga- 
tions of terrorist activity or hostile 
foreign intelligence activity are termi- 
nated within one year, except that the 
Attorney General dr his designee may 
grant extensions upon a written finding 
of “compelling circumstances’*; 

: (2) Covert techniques are used in 
preventive intelligence investigations of 
terrorist activity of hostile foreign intel- 
ligence activity only so long as necessa- 
ry and not beyond -time limits estab- 
lished by the Attorney General, except 
that the Attorney General or his desig- 
nee may grant extensions upon a writ- 
ten finding 'of “compelling circum- 
stances.” *• ; 

(3) Crvif disorders assistance $s ter- 
minated upon withdrawal of Federal 
"troops or, if troops were not introduced, 
within a reasonable time after the find- 
ing by the Attorney General that troops 
are likely to be requested, except that 
the ^Attorney General of his designee 
may; grant extensions upon a written 
finding of “compelling circumstances.” 

Recommendation 70— The Attorney 
"General should review the internal regu- 
lations of the F.B.I.-and other . intel- 
ligence agencies engaging in domestic 
security activities to ensure that such 
internal regulations are proper, and ade- 
quate to protect the. constitutional 
rights of Americans. 

Recommenation 71— The Attorney 
General or his designee (such as the 
Office of Legal Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Justice) should advise the gen- 
eral counsels of intelligence agencies 
on interpretations of statutes and regu- 
lations adopted pursuant to these rec- 
ommendations and on such other legal 
questions as are described below. . 

■ Recommendation 72 — The Attorney 
General should, have ultimate responsi- 
bility for. the investigation of alleged 
violations pf law relating to the domes- 
tic intelligence recommendations. .. * 
Recommendations 73— The Attorney 
•General should be notified of possible 
alleged violations of law, through the 
Office of Professional Responsibility by 
agency heads, general counsel or inspec- 
tors general of intelligence agencies. 

Recommendation 74 — The heads of all 
intelligence agencies affected by these 
recommendations are responsible for 
the prevention and detection of alleged 
violations of the law by or on behalf 
of their respective agencies and for the 
reporting to the Attorney Genera! of 
all such alleged violations. Each such 
agency head should arso assure his 


agency’s cooperation with the Attorney 
General 'in investigation of alleged viola- 
tions. 

Recommendation 75— The and 

each other intelligence agency should 
have a general counsel, 1 nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, and an inspector 'general appointed 
by the agency head. 

Recommendation 76— Any individual 
having information on past, current , or 
proposed activities which appear.to.be 
illegal, improper or in violation .of agen- 
cy. policy should be required to report 
>the matter immediately to the agency 
bead, general counsel or inspector gen- 
eral. If the matter is not initially re-, 
ported to the general counsel he. should 
be notified - by the agency head or in- 
spector general. Each agency should reg- 
ularly remind employees of their obli- 
gation to report such information. 

Recommendation 77 — As provided in, 
Recommendation 74, the heads . of the 
.F.B.I’ and of other intelligence agencies 
are, responsible for reporting to the At- 
torney General alleged violations of law. 
When such reports are made the ap- 
propriate Congressional committees 

•{should be notified. 

, Recommendation 78 — The general 
counsel and inspector general of the 
F.B.I, . and of each other . intelligence 
agency, should have unrestricted acces9 
: to all -information! in the possession, of 
' the agency and should have the authori- 
ty to review all of the agency’s, activi- 
ties. The Attorney General of the Office 
• of Professional Responsibility, on. his be- 
half, should have access to all informa- 
tio in ’the possession of an 'agency 
which, in the opinion of the Attorney 
General, is necessary for an mvestiga- 
tion of illegal activity. / , * 

.. Recommendation. 79, — The general 
. counsel of. the. and of each other 
intelligence, agency should review., -all 
significant proposed agency activities. to 
determine their.. legality and constitu- 
tionality. . . t . , 

, Recommendation 80— The director of 
the F.B.I. and the heads of each other 
-intelligence agency should. be* required 

- to report at least annually, to the appro- 

- priate committee of the Congress on. the 

activities of the general counsel and the 
.* Office of thejnspector General. 

Recommendation 81 — The director of 
the F.B.I. and the heads of each other 
intelligence agency should be required 
:fo report, at least annually, to. the Attor- 
ney General on alL reports of activities . 
which appear illegal, improper, outside, 
the legislative charter or in Violation 
of agency regulations. Such reports 
should include the general counsel’s 
findings concerning , these activities, a 
summary of the inspector general’s in* 
vestigations of these activities and the 
practice and procedures developed to 
discover activities that raise questions' 
of legality or propriety. ... 

Office of Professional 
Responsibility 

Recommendation 82 — The Office of 
Professional Responsibility created by 
-Attorney General Levi should be recog- 
nized in statute. The director of the of- 
fice, appointed by the Attorney General, 
should report directly to the Attorney 
General or the Deputy Attorney General. 
The functions of the office should, in- * 
elude: 

Attorney General, should report directly 
to the Attorney General or the Deputy 
Attorney General. The functions of the 
office should include: , 

(a) Serving as a central repository 
of reports and notifications provided the 
Attorney General, and 
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* <b) Investigation, if requested by th© 
Attorney General, of alleged violations 
by intelligence agencies of statutes en- 
acted or regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to these recommendations. 

Recommendation S3— The Attorney 
General is responsible for all of the ac- 
tivities of the F.B.I., and the director of 
the F.B.I. is responsible to, and should 
be under the supervision ‘and control 
of, the Attorney General. 

, Recommendation 84 — The director of 
the F.BJ. should be nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
to serve at the pleasure of the President 
for a single term of not more than eight 
years. 

Recommendation 85— The Attorney 
General should consider exercising his 
power to appoint assistant directors of 
the F.B.I. should be nominated by the 
should be imposed,on the tenure of the 
assistant director for the Intelligence Di- 
vision. 

Recommendation 88— The Attorney 
General should approve all administra- 
tive regulations required to implement 
statutes created pursuant to -these rec- 
ommendations. 

Recommendation 87— Such regula- 
tions, except for regulations concerning 
investigations of hostile foreign intel- 
ligence activity or other matters which 
are properly classified, should be issued’ 
pursuant to the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act and should be subject to 
-the approval of the Attorney General. 

Recommendation 88— The effective 
date of regulations pertaining to the 
following matters should be delayed 
SO days, during which time' Congress 
would have the opportunity to review 
such regulations: 

(a) Any C.I.A. activities against Amer- 
icans, as permitted above; 

(b) Military activities at the time 
of a civil disorder; 

(c) The authorized scope of domestic 
security investigations, authorized in- 
vestigative techniques, maintenance and 
dissemination of information by the 
FBI, and • 

(d) The termination of investigations 
and covert techniques as described 
..[above].. . 

Recommendation 89— Each, year the 
F.B.I. and other intelligence agencies 
•affected by these recommendations 
should be required to seek annual statu- 
tory authorization for their programs. 

Recommendation 90— The Freedom 
of Information Act (5 U.S.C. 552 (b) ) 
and the Federal Privacy Act (5 U.S.C. 
•552 (a) ) provide important mechan- 
isms by which individuals can gain 
access to information on intelligence 
activity directed against them. The 
domestic intelligence recommendations 
assume that these statutes will continue 
to be vigorously enforced. In addition, 
the Department of Justice should notify 
all readily identifiable targets of past 
illegal surveillance techniques and all 
fCointelpro victims and third parties 
wiho had received anonymous Cointelpro 
communications of the nature of the 
activities directed against them or the 
source of the anonymous communica- 
tion to them. 

Recommendation 91 — Congress should 
enact a comprehensive civil remedies 
statute which • would accomplish the 
following: 

■ (a) Any American with a substantial : 

and specific claim to an actuaL or 
threatened injury by a violation of 
the Constitution by Federal intelligence 
officers or agents -acting under -color 
of law should have a Federal cause 
of action against -the Government and 
the individual Federal intelligence offi- 
cer or agent responsible for the viola- 
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lion, without regard to the monetary 
amount in controversy. If actual injury, 
is proven in court, the committee be- 
lieves that the injured person, should 
be entitled to equitable relief, actual, 
general and punitive damages and re- 
covery of the costs of litigation. If 
threatened injury is proven iin court, 
the committee believes that equitable 
relief and recovery of the costs of 
litigation should be available. 

(b) Any American with a substantial 
and specific claim to actual or threatened 
injury by violation of the statutory char- 
ter for intelligence activity (as proposed 
by these domestic intelligence recom- 
mendations) should have a cause of ac- 
tion for relief as in (a) above. 

' (c) Because of the secrecy that sur- 
rounds intelligence programs, the com- 
mittee believes that a plaintiff should 
have two years from, the date upon 
which he discovers oar reasonably should 
have discovered the facts which give 
rise to a cause of action for relief 
from a constitutional or statutory viola-, 
tion. 

(d) Whatever statutory provision may 
be made to permit an individual defend- 
ant to raise an affirmative defense 
that he acted within the scope of Ms 
Official duties, in good faith and with 
a reasonable belief that the action he 
took was lawful, the committee believes 
that to insure relief to persons injured 
by governmental intelligence activity 
this defense should be available solely 
to individual defendants and should 
not extend to the- Government. 
Moreover, the defense should not be 
available to bar injunctions against indi- 
vidual defendants. . 

Criminal Penalties Should Be 
• Enacted 

Recommendation 92 — The committee : 
believes that criminal penalties should 
apply, where appropriate,, to. willful 
; and knowing violations of statutes .en- 
acted pursuant to the domestic intel- 
ligence recommendations. 

Recommendation 93— Congress should 
, either repeal the Smith Act (18 U.S.C, 
2385) and the Voorhis Act (18 U.S.C. 
.238$), which on their face appear to 
authorize investigation of “mere advo- 
cacy” of a political ideology, or amend 
those statutes so that domestic security 
investigations are only directed at 
conduct which might serve as the basis 
for a constitutional criminal prosecution 
tinder Supreme Court decisions inter- 
preting these and related statutes. 

Recommendation 94 — The appropriate 
committees of the Congress should re- 
view the Espionage Act of 1917 to 
determine whether, it should be amended 
to cover modem forms of foreign 
espionage, including industrial, techno- 
logical or economic espionage. 

. Recommendation 93 — The appropriate 
.Congressional oversight committees of 
the Congress should, from time to time, 
request the Comptroller General of the 
United States to conduct audits and 
reviews of the intelligence activities 
of any department or agency of the 
United States affected by the Domestic 
Intelligence Recommendations. For such 
pu;pose, the Comptroller General or 
any of his duly authorized representa- 
tives should have access to, and the 
right to examine, all necessary materials 
of any such department or agency. 

Recommendation 96 — The committee 
re-endorscs the concept of vigorous 
Senate oversight to review the conduct 
of domestic security activities through 
a new permanent intelligence oversight 
committee. 


Definitions 

For the purposes of these recommen- 
dations: 

A. “Americans” means U.S. citizens, 
resident aliens and unincorporated 
associations, composed primarily of 
U.S. citizens or resident aliens; and 
corporations, incorporated or having 
their principal place of business in 
the United States or having majority 

ownership by U.S. citizens, or resi- 
j dent aliens, including foreign sub- 
sidiaries of such corporations, pro- 
vided, however, “Americans” docs 
I not include corporations directed by 
V foreign governments or organi- 
zations. 

; B, “Collect” means to gather or initiate 
the acquisition of information or to 
request it. from another agency. 

C. A “covert human source” means 
undercover agents or informants 
who are paid . or otherwise con- 
trolled by an agency. 

D. “Covert techniques” means the col- 
lection of information, including col- 
lection from record sources not 
readily available to a private person 
(except state or local law enforce- 
ment files), in such a manner asixot 
to be detected by the subject. 

E. “Domestic security activities” means 

; f^emmental activities against Amer- 

icans or conducted within the United 
States or its territories, including 
enforcement of the criminal laws^ 
intended to: 

1. Protect the United States from 
hostile foreign intelligence activity 

• including espionage; 

2. Protect the Federal, state and 
local governments from domestic 

' 'violence or rioting, and 

) 3. Protect Americans and their 

Government from terrorists. “ 

F. “Foreign communications” refers to 

a communication between or among 
two or more parties in which at 
least one party is outside the United 
States or a communication trans- 
mitted between points within the 
United States if transmitted over a 
facility which is under the control 
of or exclusively used by a foreign 
government - % * 

G. “Foreigners” means persons and or- 

ganizations who are not Americans 
as defined above. , • > * 

H. “Hostile foreign . intelligence ac- 
tivities” means acts or conspiracies 
by Americans or foreigners who are 
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Articles in 1974 
Spurred Inquiry 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 26— The report 
of the Senate Select Committee on In- 
telligence Activities, part of which was 
released today, is the result of the most 
intensive investigation ever conducted ; 
into America's foreign and domestic in- 
telligence system. 

The study grew out of articles that 
appeared in The New York Times late 
in 1974. On Dec. 22, 1974, Seymour M. 
Hersh reported in the Times on a wide- 
spread program of spying on American 
citizens conducted without legal au- 
thority by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

As a result of that article and earlier 
accounts of covert United States in- 
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officers, employees or conscious 
agents of a foreign power or who, 
pursuant to the direction of a for- 
eign power, engage in clandestine 
; intelligence activity or engage in 
espionage, sabotage or similar con- 
duct in violation of Federal criminal 
statutes. 

• I. “Name checks” means the retrieval 
by an agency of information already 
in the possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or in the possession of state 
or local law enforcement agencies. 

J. “Overt investigative techniques” 

■ means the collection' of information 
readily available from public sources 
or available to a private person, in- 
cluding interviews of the subject or 
bis friends or associates, 
i K. “Purged” means to destroy or trans- 
fer to the National Archives all 
personally identifiable information 
(including references in any general 
name index). 

L. “Sealed” means to retain personally 
identifiable information and to retain 
. entries in a general name index but 
to restrict access to the information 
and entries to circumstances of 
“compelling necessity,” 

• M. “Reasonable suspicion” is based 
upon the Supreme Court's decision 
in the case of Terry v. Ohio, 392 
U.S. 1 (1968), and means specific 
and articulable facts which, taken 
together with rational inferences 
from those facts, give rise to a rea- 
sonable suspicion that specified ac- 
tivity has occurred, is occurring or 
is about to occur. -- 

N. ‘Terrorist activities” means acts, or 
, conspiracies which: (a) are violent 

or dangerous to human life; and <b> 
violate Federal or state criminal 
statutes concerning assassination, 
murder, arson, bombing, hijacking 
or kidnapping; and (c) appear in- 
tended to or are likely to have the 
effect of: . . • 

(1) Substantially disrupting Fed- 
eral, state or local government, or 

(2) Substantially disrupting inter- 
state or foreign commerce between 
the United States and another coun- 
try, or 

(3) Directly interfering with the 
exercise by Americans of constitu- 
tional’ rights protected by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1968, or by foreigners 
of their rights under the laws or 
treaties of the United States. 

O. “Unauthorized entry” means entry 
unauthorized by the target. 


volvement in the overthrow of the Gov- 
eminent of President Salvador Allenda 
Gossens in Chile, the Senate voted on 
Jan. 26, 1975, to organize the select 
committee. On Feb. 18, the House estab- 
lished a counterpart committee. 

The House committee's report has yet 
to be made public, largely because of a 
controversy that arose when The Times 
and Daniel Schorr, a CBS News cor- 
respondent, obtained and reported on 
the final results of the House study be- 
fore its official release. 

The congressional investigations , 
follow one conducted within the C.I.A. 
by the former Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, William E. Colby, and another 
by a Presidential commission headed by 
Vice President Rockefeller. 

AH of the reports supported the 
original disclosures in The Times about 
covert activities by the C.I.A. in Chile 
and illegal intelligence work in the 
United States. 
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Covert Roles Trouble Panel 


By Stephen I: 

Washington PoAt S'.? 

The Central Intelligence 
Agency continues to use 
American academics and 
journalists, according to the 
Senate intelligence commit- 
tee’s report. The report 
withheld the names of in- 
dividuals and institutions 
that cooperate with the 
CIA. 

In a section dealing with 
the “domestic impact of for- 
eign clandestine opera- 
tions” the report states that 
the CIA has covert relation- 
ships with more than 25 
American journalists or em- 
ployees of U.S. media and 
uses ‘ several hundred" aca- 
demics. 

The report asserts that 
the CIA is in contact with 
“many thousands” of Ameri- 
can academics, but that 
most of these contacts are 
not dangerous because they 
consist principally of 
“asking an academic about 
his travels abroad.” 

The committee is more 
worried about the opera- 
tional use of academics. 

“The committee sees no 
danger to the integrity of 
American private institu- 
tions" in informal consulta- 
tions between academics 
and the CIA, the report 
says. “Indeed," it states, 
“there are benefits to both 
the government and the 
universities in such con- 
tacts. 

. . The operational use 
of academics is another mat- 
ter. It raises troubling ques- 
tions as to preservation of 
the integrity of American 
academic institutions.” 

According to the commit- 
tee, several hundred Ameri- 
can academics, “in addition 
to providing leads and, on 
occasion, making introduc- 
tions for intelligence pur- 
poses, occasionally write 
books and other material to 
be used for propaganda pur- 
poses abroad. Beyond these, 
an additional few score are 
used in an unwitting man- 
ner for minor activities. 

“These academics are lo- 
cated in over 100 American 
colleges, universities and re- 
lated institutes. At the ma- 
jority of institutions, no one 
Ti^her than the 'individual 
Concerned is aware of the 
fTA link. At the others, at 
least one university official 
J? aware of tlie operational 
jsc wade of academics on 
A ; s .campus. In addition, 
“there are several American 
academies abroad who serve 
Operational purposes, pri- 
marily the collection of in- 
*U'l licence.” 

./v'i’be committee .outlines 


fri some detail how the CIA 
when, urged in .1907 bv Y 
special . presidential '• study 
commission (o end its covert 
V-** . of American instill 
lions, simply switched iU> 
focus instead to the 
unis in (he institutions; 
VTho lOfiT st udy cbninrU ce 
was •headed -by then ,Updcr' 
Secretary of State Nikolas 
Kafzcnbaeh. 

ifJCThe Kalzcnbach commit- 
tee. the new report, says 
was really intended not to 
study the (nation’s Ailclli- 
gencc community, but. • to 
shield if. •" ..A - . '. A : v, 

. /the administratio ? . of* 
President Johnson “caret 
fully -and conscious! lim- 
it<fd the mandate jfv tftte 
Katzenbach committf.ys- in- 
vestigation,’* the repo/t says. 
Katzenhach. now an attor- 
ney Mn .private prac.ice:, in 
New York; testified ‘ hat his 
committee was designed: by 
President.' Johnson . . \ tp, 
lioad^’ fuU-scMe ficp’nC 

grc'ssioiial /■> investigation.^ 
fhe Senate report suys. “ Alf, 
covert relationships .were tp; 
^excluded from t. c inv^s;- 
ggatlom” \ •* 

fe^urthcri accordih ; % t|ie 
Sfcmate ; Agpcfrt, ire / 
jvnbvcd; rapidly tc 'shelter 
aertalm- high-priori t K opera- 
ftons from, the Keczenbach 
(committee’s) pmubitions 
and to devise mo; • secure 
funding mechanisir 5 .” 

One device the /I A used' - 
to get around the ;967 com- 
mittee’s ban on farther in- 
stitutional. fund ,ig was 
<T surge funding.” ’ 

■; In this. =thc Cl/ , advanced 
large sums, of moiny.to cer; 
tain organization i “before 
the December Ueadiinc,” 
thus giving the-;! enough 
money to operat. for sev- 
eral years: : - 

-/‘Radio Free Europe and' 
Radio liberty were * sb- 
funded,” the rcp< t says! 

: Thc Senate r' /ort states 
that appearance • — rather 
lhan specific re ilations — 
determined wl- ! h institu- 
tions the OTA 1 ,'ould con- 
fiuuo to fund r 1 which it 
would cut ‘off. 

..•'Many of' the , restrictions- 
developed by thiCIA in re- 
sponse to the e\|nts of 1967 
appear to be sc ’ jrity .meas- 
ures aimed rt I preventing 
fn.r( her public . 'disclosures 
\\ii,cb could je ( jardize sen- 
*4»vr OlA op Nations” the 
report says. •• - icy ■ did not 
r, e p r c s e n t s ; ;»if icant re* 
thinking ol v!crc bound- 
oVics ought to drawn in a. 
free society. orcover, al- 
though Prosit rnt Johnson 
orlop ted the I'j Urnbarh re- 
port as a polio?', if was not 
issued as an c.\ vutivc order 



or. enacted as a statute. 
Thus, it has no firm legal 
status.!/. ... . 

As a result, the* Senate 
study notes, the CIA conti n- 
ucd to fund: 

publications and 
pi*c:-s i institute . that main- 
tained a worldwide network 
of stringers and correspond- 
ents.” v „ _ . 

• 'Several international 
trade union organizations.” 

• “A foreign -. based news 
feature service.” 

• “A foreign - based re- 
search and publishing insti- 
tute/’ • 

One of the things the CIA 
did, the- Senate committee 
says, was to “surge-fund” a 
“large project in the Far 
I East” so that it could con- 
tinue into fiscal year 1969. 

The ; committee recom- 
mends that the CIA be for- 
bidden by law to convert 
those who go abroad under 
government-sponsored pro- 
grams into witting or unwit- 
: ting operatives. 

? The CIA now has a poiicv 
; of avoiding use of Fulbright 
scholars and those who re- 
ceive grants from the Carne- 
t fiic, Ford or Rockefeller 
i foundations. The committee 
: fGGls that ban should be cx- 
j tended. .. 

| ‘Tt is ‘unacceptable.” the 
i report says, “that Ameri-. 

• cans would go overseas, un- 
der ,a cultural or academic 
exchange program funded 
openly by the United States! 
Congress and at the same' 

• time serve an Operational 
purpose directed by the 
Central intelligence Agen- 
cy.” 

! The committee also sug- 
1 £ es ts that all contacts with 

• academics be open. : 

... If the CIA is to 
serve the intelligence- needs 
. of the nation.” the report 
says,' “it must -have unfet- 
' tcred access to the best ad- 
i vice and judgment our uni* 
j versities can produce. Buf 
; this advice and expertise 
| can and should be openly 
j sought— and openly given.” 
t In its section an the me- 
dia, the report notes that 
the CIA has "a network of 
several" hundred foreign in- 
dividuals around the world 
who provide intelligence for 
the CIA and at times at* 
tempt to influence foreign 
opinion through the use of 
covert propaganda. These 
individuals provide the CIA 
with direct access to a large 
number of newspapers and 
periodicals, scores 0 f press 
services and news agencies, 
radio and television stations 
commercial hook publishers, 
and other foreign media out- 
lets.-”. - 

The CIA had cover t rela- 
tionships with “about 59 
American journalists or cm-,. 


ployces ofc U.S. media organ- 
| i/.at ions’* until February, 
1976, and continues to have 
relationships with mere 
than half of those, the re- 
port says. 

' The report dwells at some 

length on CIA-sponsored 
books, and notes that one- 
t 1A oMicinl bad written 
that books can be “the most 
important weapon of strate- 
gic (long-range) propa- 
ganda.” 

In one year— 1967— the re- 
port says, the CIA 
“published or subsidized 
well over 200 books.” 

Those books ranged, ac- 
cording to the report, from 
“books on wildlife and sa- 
faris to translations of Ma- 
ehiavelli’s “The Prince” into 
Swahili and works of T.$. 
Eliot into Russian, -to a par- 
ody. of the famous little red 
book of quotations from 
Mao entitled “Quotations 
from Chairman Liu.” 

Among the pre-1967 books 
in;- - ; which -the CIA had a 
hand Were' -the famed Pen- 
kovskv Papers, which were' 
serialized in some American 
newspapers, including .The 
Washington Post, in 1965. 

At the, time, when the So- 
vietvjlnion said 'the book 
was, a.v frauds investigatiorr 
by ; most American media 
called the booklegitimate. 

Th'e: Senate ; committee’s 
report; describes the Papers 
as a,“CiA„bbqk.”" 

“The book, was prepared 
and written^ by witting 
agency assets- who drew on- 
actual -.case materials,” the 
S! e n a t e committee savs. 
“Publication rights tb the 
manuscript were sold to -a 
publisher through a trust 
f un< wT.ich was-. established 
for. the. purpose;. The - pub-, 
lisher was' unaware of any 
u - s - gQXernment' interest.” * 
The. report adds that the 
book was created “for opera- 
tioiial reasons” by the CIA 
and almost accidentally had 
a commercial success. 

Another book the CIA de- 
veloped was one “abou A a 
student, from a developing 
country who had studied in 
a Co’mp-Tiiist country."* ‘ 

Two major American mag- 
azines published digested 
versions of' the book, the re- 
port says, and “Eric Scvar- 
cid,. the CBS political com- 
mentator, in reviewing this 
book, spoke a larger truth 
than he knew when he sug- 
gested that *our propaganda 
services could do worse than, 
to flood /foreign) university- 
towns with this volume ’ ” 

Yet another CIA book, or? 
the Vietnam war, was o*o- 
d uml by the Cl A :r. 
and w-as ’.‘distributed lo i<,r- • 

<”-'11 embassies m :he 
Cnited States, and to St > 
leeted newspapers a.ni u.ag- 
aziuc editors both in ’he 
United States and abroad. ’ 
s * ■; thy Kat.-enh.-' h 

fomniiitoe '"report o? 
the Senate committee says, 
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the* pilblfshlntf has' 

been devoted almost totally 
to “books and other materia 
als published abroad.” 

Since 1969, the report 
says, the CIA has produced 
about 230 books abroad, 
most of them in foreign lan* 
guages. 

The report notes that 
“more than a dozen United 
States news organizations 
and commercial publishing 
houses formally provided 
cover for CIA agents 
abroad. A few of these or- 
ganizations were unaware 
that they * provided this 
cover.” 

Most new organizations 
that were found to be using 
CIA operatives abroad were 
unaware that they were buy- 
ing stories from people with 
CIA connections, the report 
says, in noting that most 
CIA relationships with 
American media people 
abroad involve free-lance 
journalists. ' “ 

The Senate committee’s 
report discusses the ‘‘isn’t it 
a small world” situation that 
instant communications 
have created. 

In previous centuries, for- 
eign propaganda would 
likely never rebound home. 
But with the kind of elec- 
tronic togetherness that 
binds today’s world,- the re- 
port says; propaganda des- 
tined for* one part of the 
world often has fallout back 
home. ■ - 

Further,' the committee 
says, E; Howard Hunt (of 
White House “plumbers” 
fame) was. in charge of the 
CIA’s contact with book 
publishers in the late 1960s, 
and testified before the Sen- 
ate committee that such, 
propaganda “fallout (in the 
United States) may not have 
Jcen unintentional.” . , 
jv In view of that, .'the com : 
fniltee says that the CIA 
may have “helped shape 
American attitudes toward 
'the etching China” in the 
1960s, and “engaged in prop*, 
agandizing the American 
public, including its Con- 
gress, on the controversial 
issue of U.S. involvement iiV 
Vietnam.” 

; \In the latter case, the re- 
port* says the CIA funded a. 
Vietnamese • institution, « 
whose magazine was distrib-, 
uted in the United States 
. by the . South Vietnameses 
embassy here. 

. The funding was secret, 
and the organization, the Vi-; 
etnnmesc Council on For- 
eign Relations, was not: 
named in the report. 

The CIA provided $170,000 
per year in 1974 and 1975 
for support of the instilu-; 
lion’s publications, the re- 
port says. 

... Intelligence sources said 
the CIA had founded the 
council as a covert opera- 
tion designed to promote 
-support for the Vietnam war 
•among foreign influence- 
molding, groups. ( 

. The report said that “in at 


least bne Instance, ‘5 Cl A* 1 
supported Vietnam publica- 
tion was used to propagan- 
dize the American public 
and tiie members and staff 
of both houses of Congress. 
So effective was this propa- 
ganda that some members 
quoted from the publication 
in debating the controver- 
sial question of United 
States involvement in Viet* 
nam.” 

The report also says that 
“the institution on at least 
one occasion invited a group 
of. American congressmen to 
Vietnam and sponsored 
their activities on at least 
part of their trip.” 

In another instance of 
American fallout from an 
overseas propaganda sys- 
tem, the report mentions 
that the CIA maintains “two 
proprietary news services” 
in Europe. 

“The larger of the twa 
was subscribed to by over 30 
U;S. newspapers,” the report 
says. “In an effort to reduce- 
the problem of fallout, the 
CIA made a senior official 
at ... the major U.S. dailies 
aware that .the . CIA con- 
trolled these two press serv- 
ices.” \ 

The committee notes that 
sometimes “fallout in the 
United States may be a nec- 
essary part of - the. propa-' 
ganda process ” to create am 
aura of credibility, as with 
serious, book reviews. 

On at least one occasion, 
the report says, a Cl A-spon-' 
sored book was reviewed in 
The New York Times “by a 
CIA writer under contract.” .* 

Yet another kind of U.S.- 
foreign rebound is described 
in the report of a relation- 
ship between an American 
newspaper executive and 
the CIA. . 

In view of . this man’s 
“access to information of in- 
telligence and operational 
interests,” the CIA con- 
tacted the man, who “served 
as a witting, unpaid collabo- 
rator for intelligence collec- 
tion and received briefings 
from CIA which ‘were of 
professional benefit’ to him. 
The CIA materials state 
'that:. 

“‘It was ’’ Visualized 
that propaganda (if 
agreeable to him) might be 
initially inserted' ; in his pa- 
per and then be available; 
for reprinting, by Latin 
American news outlets ... 
There is no indication in the 
file that Subject agreed . . . 
or that he did place propa- 
ganda in his newspaper’.” 

Finally, the committee re- 
port on domestic fallout dis- 
cusses the danger of using 
^religious organizations as 
CIA fronts; 

“Making operational use 
of U.S. religious groups for 
national purposes both vio- 
lates their nature and un- 
dermines their bonds with 
kindred groups around the 
world,” the committee says. 

Since 1967. the report 
says, the CIA has had strict 
rules against using religious 


PanelsUrged to Monitor 
Covert Actions Abroad 


Sprciil *4 Th* Nur 


; WASHINGTON, April 26— 
The United States has underta- 
ken thousands of covert actions 
abroad since 1947, including 
900 major or sensitive projects 
in the last 15 years alone, with 1 
only partial success and in 
isome instances, severe damage 
! to the nation 1 * foreign policy, 
.according to a report today by 
the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence activities. 

The 11 -member committee! 
! considered at one point recom- 
mending a ban against all 
! covert actions, the report said, 
!but later concluded that the' 
United States must have some 


the activity recommended.” 

The recommendation left the 
door open, however, for “un- 
foreseen” covert action projects 
to be financed from the Intel- 1 
ligence agency’s “contingency 
reserve fund’ and accounted for 
later. 

The report defined covert ac- 
tions as those sub-rosa efforts; 
— from buying candidates in an 
election to waging a secret war] 
in Laos — that the United States! 
tried to carry out without being j 
identified with as a nation. j 

The committee said that there! 
was no legal authorization fori 
covert action in the 1947 Na- 


covert capability. Only Senator (tional Security Act or subse- 
Frank Church, the Idaho Demo- ipuent laws pertaining to inret- 


crat who headed-the panel, end- hgence, but that internal execu- 
ed up calling for a ban. t ,v ® orders had increased the 

■ . powers to conduct covert oper- 

- Limits on Covert Actions ations abroad. 

“The committee has conclud- The committee investigated 
ed, however, that the United covert actions from the crea- 
States should maintain the ca- tion of the modem intelligence 
pability to react through covert system in 1947 through the 
, action when no other means present. Fart of its findings and 


will suffice to meet extraordi-, 
nary circumstances involving j 


descriptions, the report said, 1 
would be circulated only to 


grave threats to U.S. national; senators and not made public,; 


security,” the report said. 


at the request of the Central. 


Nevertheless, covert action | intelligence Agency. 


; should be considered as an ex- 
ception to the normal process 
of Government action abroad. 


Covert Actions Traced 

! . The report traced covert ac-! 
tions from a State Department- j 


rather than a parallel but invis- cT a Hybrid In th» 25 I 
ibie system in which covert £ jA S?"! 1 " 


ible system in which covert 
operations are routine.” 

The report mentioned by 
name no covert operations that 
had not been previously public 


Called the Office of Policy Coor- 
dination through the formation 
of a clandestine services sec- 
tion at the C.I.A. in 1.952. then 
jcalled the Deputy Directorate 


ly known. It urged that “the f or Plans 
intelligence oversight commit- The early covert actions run 
tees of Congress should require by the Office of Policy Coordin- 
that the annual budget subnus- a tion mainlv involved eivin* fi- 
sion for covert action programs nancial SU p port and encourage- ; 
Lbe .specified and detailed as to ment to labor unions. poltiLl 
parties and other groups in 
organizations without ap- Western Europe in the late! 

nroval from high-level CIA 1940‘s as they tried to resist 

officials and “the CIA has a Communist takeover, the re-, 

assured the committee that port said. .... ; 

the prohibition against ‘all ^ as during the Korean 

paid or contractural rela- the report said, that para-j 

tionships’ is in fact a prohi- ^ llltar y covert operations camel 
bition against any opera- War* Vu* Korean 

tional use of Americans fol- d irpr t i v Thl° v ^ re P ( l rt ’, 

lowing a religious vocation ” a directive of The National Se-’ 

l0 ^ n * a o rell " 10US ° cail ?P' cunty Council broadened oper- 

comi J 1 * tee ations to the entire globe- 

says the CIA has used few Prviouslv such actions were 

American clergy or mission- confined to areas contiguous to. 

aries, adding that only four ; the Soviet Union or China. ‘ 

such relationships existed j This resulted in widespread 
by last August. j secret operations in La tin 

Of the recent cases, “the America, Africa and the Far 

most damaging would ap- East, the report said. Though 

pear to be that of a U.S. the committee, studied several 

priest serving the CIA as an actions, it publicly discussed 

informant on student and ° n jy a 10-year effort to stop 

religious dissidcnce,” the re- Salvador Allende Gossens, a 

port says Marxist, from becoming Pres- 

Of the' earlier cases, the chi "v ' ffl ? rts «° un “ff 

renort notes that the CIA mine General Sukarno in In-: 

“usccHhe* pastoiM>f a church <*»“«!»« 

in a Third World country as S 1 ’ ,t, 

a ‘principal agent* to carry sought 'to kill *Fidei Castro, 

out covert action projects, p r j me Mjnister of Cuba * 

and as a spotter, assessor, , ... ^ 

ass °t developer, a recruit- 

military covert actions. “The 
committee's findings on para- 
military activities suggest that 
these operations are an anoma- 
ly, if not an aberration, of 
covert action.” the report said. 

. The committee said that this 


This man. who the report 
says collected political infor- 
mation and passed CIA 
propaganda the local 
press, was paid by the CIA 
for more than ten years. 
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TjaHHE SENATE INTELLIGENCE committee’s final 
^ Report is a serious comprehensive summary— - 
surely the best in the public domain— of American 
^foreign) intelligence activities. It extends beyond an 
accounting of selected past abuses into an analysis of 
the: country ’s intelligence requirements and a set of 
detailed proposals on how these requirements can be 
met in a way that at once serves national security and 
respects the rule of law. \ 9VJ*:: ■ ‘ 

The report is a mainstream document: Its premise, 
is that intelligence remains a national necessity, that 
all intelligence activities must- be managed more 
carefully, that some must be conducted secretly. Yet 
past abuses are not whitewashed and the genuine dif- 
ficulties of future control are not glossed over. The 
House may have been unable to deal intelligently, 
with intelligence. The Senate,, by this report, has 
eatned .the publicXconfidence in. its capacity to join 
in the shaping of national intelligence policy. 7 
.The special virtue of this report lies in the method 
of congressional— ^exe^utive interaction by which.it 
was produced. Avoiding do-or-die confrontations of 
the; sort that destroyed the House inquiry, - the 
Church committee bargained out differences with • 
the- executive over access to, and disclosure of, ’cpn- . 
tested information. This meant that some material 
•was withheld. But the public ended up getting much 
pore than it otherwise would. •; ; v;‘ ; • y -h: 

‘ It is possible, of course, to be too sympathetic to ex- 
ecutive pleadings for secrecy. The case for limiting 
covert operations to the “most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances,” for instance", as the 'committee recoin- 
mends,* would have been stronger if it had been able 
to publish more detail on what three members called 
the “high political costs and generally meager bene- 
fits” of past covert actions. Yet we doubt that the 
aiurch panel yielded too much. Realistically speak- 
ing. this is the only spirit in which Congress can hope 
to win the requisite executive, congressional and 
public support for a continuing intelligence role. 
Congress is unlikely to win a shootout on the barri- 
cades; the likelier outcome is stiffened intransigence 


ence 

bythe executive which only reinforces the old status 
quo. At some point, of course. Congress could “win” 
'by resorting to budgetary reprisals, but this resolu- 
4 ' : of a shootout hardly serves the purpose of read- 

ing a reasonable and effective accommodation on the 
conduct of intelligence activities. 

The problems associated with the conduct and con- 
■•r trol of covert operations have received most of the 
publicity attending the CIA in the last two years. 
Over the long term, however, the problems of collect- 
v. ing,and producing intelligence— both “national” in- 
v telligence for policy makers and “tactical” intelli- 
; *gence for military men— are, though duller, of much 
. greater consequence. The' committee’s substantive 
treatment of the political, bureaucratic and psycho- 
* logical aspects of intelligence is probably its most val- 
uable work. The question of whether the country is 
f : getting the intelligence it needs, not to speak of the 
3 intelligence it pays for, must be relentlessly pursued. 

The Church committee took the position that the 
intelligence reforms already put in place by the Ford 
^administration should be accepted and built on, not 
C junked. Again, no useful purpose would be served by 
v gratuitous confrontation. Whether all of the commit- 
v tee s own structural and policy recommendations are 

equally sound, however, remains to be debated. We 

intend to return to the more important of these in 
- r time. At the least, the committee’s proposals give the 
public a better basis ior judging the worth of admin- 
istration reforms. * ^ 

2 The. next step ought to be the establishment of a 
standing Senate intelligence oversight committee. 
Only by this step can the process of reform, as well as 
continuing oversight, be carried forward. This will 
require the President to share power in intelligence, 
as he routinely does in every other area of public pol- 
icy. But it will require Congress to share responsibili- 
ty. Ultimately, the effectiveness of this working rela- 
tionship— and not the contents of reports— will be 
the standard by which the how-concluded Senate in- 
telligence inquiry must be judged. 


was because they were almost- 
impossible to conceal and thus 
very quickly became overt 

I operations. 

“Of the five paramilitary ac- 
tivities studied by the commit- 
tee, only one appears to have 
achieved its objectives.” the re- 
port said. The report did not 
list those studied, but the coni-; 
miftee is known to have exam- ; 
tned the Bay of Pigs invasion 
n Cuba, operations in Laos/ 
South Vietnam and Korea, and 
•arlier operations in Greece. ;; 

. The, committee said that Con-i 
iress had failed, until the pas-. 
f sage of the Hughes - Ryan 
amendment, which required 
the President to report covert 


activities to Congress, to con-7 
duct adequate oversight of 
covert actions and it also fault-! 
ed the mechanism for approv- 
ing such projects by the execti-" 
tive branch. ^ 

It urged that covert actions’ 
be approved only in the most, 
dire circumstances, after full' 
consideration by the National; 
Security Council and after eaciv 
person in the chain of com-! 
maod nad put his views in writ- 
ing and signed them; This sys- J 
tern, in general terms, was 
called for by President Ford’s 1 
executive order earlier this 
year but the committee wanted- 
the order buttressed by law. , ^ 
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William Nelson Resigns 
1 As CIA Operations Aide 


William Nelson, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency’s 
deputy director for opera- 
tions, resigned yesterday. 

An- agency spokesman 
said CIA Director George 
Bush had tried to convince 
the 30-year veteran to stay 
on. 

Asked if Nelson's depar- 
ture had any relation to the 
Senate intelligence commit- 
tee report, which criticized 
CIA’s covert and counterin- 
telligence operations, the 
spokesman said: “No, it was 
a 30-ycar retirement” 

Nelson assumed control 
over CIA counterintelli- 
gence operations in Decem- 


ber, 1974, when James An- 
gleton resigned. 

The Senate committee re- 
port referred to Angleton’s 
retirement and traced it to 
“differences of opinion with 
Director William Colby on 
the proper approach to the 
practice of counterintelli- 
gence.” 

Angleton believed in tight 
compartmcntalization of 
counterintelligence opera- 
tions and often not even the. 
CIA director knew what op- 
erations he had under way. 

Under Nelson, counterin- 
telligence responsibilities 
were ' diffused throughout 
the CIA operations director- 
ate. 


28 
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concerned. Maybe son 
T*> L. part-time space-rate 

XvCDOriCrS American papers wen 

■ XT w ^ ^ this was not common 

A XT * *5 when detailed ir 

A. n I I the House and Sen 

yy tV_?T Committees disclosed 

Hot true and that tl 
* continued, again the < 

f\ T Cl cooperate with the p 

— .V' WASHIN 

" ; ’ By James Reston T 7~ ' - 

— * latter asked for a pri’ 

WASHINGTON, April 27 — In its could clean house, 

censored report on the overseas opera- a ‘ Still, the Senate c 

tipns of the Central Intelligence says that the C.I.A. j 

Agency, the Senate Select Committee tiqnships with “aboi 

on Intelligence Activities confirms that journalists or employ* 

the C.I.A. has been using United States organizations’' until F 

reporters, academics, and even reli- and continues to ha 

gious leaders as paid spies, but re- with more than half c 

fuses to disclose the names of those It adds that “mon 

involved. United States news o: 

Moreover, according to the com- commercial publishing 

imttee, this practice is still going on, provided cover for 

and all efforts by officials of the abroad! A few of the 

universities, churches and the media were, unaware that 

to get the facts so that the practice tfiis cover." 

can be stopped have been evaded by .This invites the infe 

me C.2.A. for years. o( . these "news org 

^This "raises troubling questions," "commercial publishin 

tpe Senate committee observes, "as ingly provided cover f 

td preservation of the integrity of dplso, thus leaving th 

American academic institutions." It a' clue, as to which ’ 

does more than that: It casts doubt tions? are innocent 

on, the operations of all media, religious guilty of misleading 

and * academic representatives abroad, -,’. A „ 

wjtbout giving their institutions the ™ 

opportunity of defending themselves hv Vpnllrt^^iTr • 

against the corruption of their work. ^ 1 

' , , . , , . using reporters as pa 

.Several observations about this: American reporters . 

.. <3 For years, leading American news- often, seek informati 

papers have requested and received officials and have usi 

from- the C.I.A. assurances that none information to be < 

of their staff members were being used always complete 

bjr-Ure C.I.A. as paid informers. , iT Ws practice, partic 

vqThe answer usually given by the Vietnam War, often le 

C:TA. was that this practice was com- of information betwe 

mOn some time ago but had been dis- and the agent, to the 

, continued, at least so far as “staff but' reporters serving 

actebers" of the newspapers were ;. p f the Government 

NEW YORK TIMES 
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Intelligence Report ; 

The Senate Select Committee on Activities correctly 
perceived that the. basic issue it faced was to strike an 
appropriate balance between the precepts of American 
democracy and the secrecy requirements of twentieth- 
century power politics. The committee’s recommenda- 
tions tilt away from secrecy and toward controls over 
intelligence activities which, if enacted, would bring this 
country’s secret foreign policy machinations somewhat 
more into line with what Americans want to believe 
about their country and themselves. 

The committee duly reported the fundamental fact 
that both the executive and the legislative branches of 
Government have mishandled the job of controlling the 
intelligence community. Whether in gross numbers 
(there have been 900 major covert actions since 19GI). 
or in ugly specifics (C.I.A. researchers dropped LSD 
into the food and drink of unsuspecting citizens) the 
record supports that assertion. 

The Church committee’s recommendations are on 
the whole constructive and intelligent. The committee’s 
suggestion that formal written authorization be required 
for clandestine activities would in itself insure a decline 
in the number and modification in the nature of such 
programs. The notion of limiting severely the dreum- 
stances in which covert activities can be undertaken 29 


C^eemed. Maybe some “stringers"^ matter. Most reporters in Washington. 

American papers were used’hit even ^ 2^ 11^7 

“owh 5 T m0 " CI A - praCtiCe - official Voice of America, lc/they 

‘ <9 When detailed investigations by se^m to be putting out the official 

the House and Senate Intelligence U.S. propaganda. 

Committees disclosed that this was ur ...... . . 

not true and that the practice still Pr I f t “" 5 about th.s is that 

continued, again the C.I.A. refused to 2°. e f ", ?"“$ ,SSUe 

cooperate with the papers when the CI u A ' t0 p [ ac ' 

* rice. Some of us have talked to him 

“• •• . . ■ privately about it and he does not 

■ WASHINGTON condone it, nor does he deny the 

;> . • . . . intelligence committee’s report that 

l2 *t , . . . . .. t , , the practice continues. The dilemma is 

latler asked for a private list so they that be does not stop it himself or 

could clean house. make avai!abIet in private if necessary, 

a Still, the Senate committee report the information the media, the uni- 

says that the C.I.A. had covert rela- versltles and the churches need to 

tiqpships with "about 50 American abolish the practice themselves, 

journalists or employes of U.S. media . • . . 

organizations" until February of 1976, * ** IS coromon practice, of course, for 

and continues to have relationships Communist governments to use what 

with more than half of these. they call "reporters" as spies, and vice 

It adds that “more than a dozen I? 5 "' Ev “ SOme °f th l e Wester " 

United States news organizations and governments have used 

commercial publishing houses formally , f ° r agents 

provided cover for CIA aeenK but not untl1 the Iast World War WIth 

Kad- A fewof S’ese^anizaS of P s f V. S. 

were; unaware that they provided subvert “ S 

this ‘ cover " 0Xvrt reporters and academics. 

. this, invites the inference that most IT C ° mmittee 

of, these “news organizations" and for t-empdiai .cHnn?!? th j C h. n ?i? SS 

assassaaStts 
SftswwsB s 

tiohs? are innocent and which are 

guilty of misleading the public. > - e rtselr has been complain- 

mg, dften with good cause, that the 
X... ^ ls rinction should probably be pqess was interfering with its legiti- 

mafle here between normal contacts mate intelligence-gathering functions 

by ; - reporters with C.I.A. agents, and . particularly in the publishing of the 
using reporters as paid C.I.A. agents. names of its spies. Here the reporters 

American reporters assigned abroad and others have some responsibility 

often ^ seek information from C.I.A. not to subvert their own professions 
officials and have usually found their , or ;the essential work of the C.I.A., 
information to be accurate if not byt this does not justify the C.I.A. in. 
always complete. , trying to subvert the press. 

; -This practice, particularly during the j -Nor. does it absolve the President. 
Vietnam War, often led to exchanging The C.I.A. is his intelligence agency, 
of ! information between the reporter and all he has to do is call George 

and . the agent, to the benefit of both, Bush on the phone to clear up the 

but ‘reporters serving as paid agents mpse* « 

Of the Government is a different 

and requiring that Congress be notified in advance 
would also be effective steps toward a more responsible 
\ and controlled intelligence program. 

■JIl . \ . Unfortunately, however, the committee’s analysis .was 

; : superior, to its political savvy. Legislative momentum 

ctivities correctly began to dwindle weeks ago and this report did little 
was to strike an to revive it. It contains few disclosures that were not 

epts of American already in the public domain. Thus, the committee did 

mts of twentieth- little to enrich the foundation of fact and public under- 

ses recommenda- standing required to achieve the legislative remedies 

ard controls over which it found necessary and desirable. 

, would bring this Some way must soon be found to improve the legis- 

lations somewhat lative climate because the key to reform is currently 
want to believe -locked away in the recesses of the Senate Ru les Com - 

. . * - mittee. The intelligence committee’s recommendations 

fundamental tact i are founded on the assumption that a ncw : Senate com- 
ative branches of j miUee with legislative authorization and oversight 
or controlling the power would be formed. That concept was embodied 

gross numbers in Senate Reso | ution 400t but the old barQns of the 

:tions since 1901). Senater-particuiarly Senators Eastland and Stennis of 
ers^ dropped LSD Mississippi whose Judiciary and Armed Services Corn- 

tin,, citizens) t - mittees would lose- power under this measure — are 

undermining it. 

ndations are on Unless the months of work and hundreds of thousands 

Toe committees n f dollars spent in this investigation are to be essentially 

f insure a^declimi wastcd - niemberst of iho InLHIigence Committee and 

e nature of such other members of the Senate who are concerned about 

?rely fh* circunv exercising some democratic control over intelligence 

n hi ?Q °P erations must ^ * way to rescue S. Res. -100 and 

n oe unaerUKen to it quick1y . 
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Wider Congress Role 

Committee Coes Further Than Ford 
In Moving Toward Tighter Oversight 

By LESLIE H. GELB 

Sp«tr!al to The New Yr. r !r Tim** 

WASHINGTON, April 26— The covert operations' under high 


recommendations of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence Activities, like the 
actions taken by President Ford 
several months ago, seek to, 
strengthen the role 
of the President 
News and the Director 
Analysis of Central Intelli- 
gence in control- 
ling covert opera- 
tions and the hands of enforce- 
ment authorities in dealing with 
[violations of the law. 

In the committee report re- 
leased today,, however, the 
senators go much further than 
the President in pinpointing re- 
sponsibility for covert . actions 
and broadening Congressional 
oversight powers. 

The philosophy behind the 
President’s executive orders, 
'was to make the existing sys-, 
tem of policy-making and re-' 
view more efficient, not to 
[change it. The attitudes under- 
lying the committee’s recom- 
mendations are that funda- 
mental changes are necessary 
; in the laws, within the execu- 
itive branch, and in Congress; 
to insure that the secret acti- 
vities of the intelligence com-i 
munity are brought into greater 
harmony with the requirements 
of democracy. 

“The fundamental issue faced 
by the committee in its investi- 
gation was how the require- 
ments of American democracy 
can be properly balanced in in- 
telligence matters against the 
need for secrecy,” the report 
[stated. 

The committee made a num-, 
ber of recommendations that* 
Mr. Ford has flatly said he 
would oppose. These proposals 
would have the effect of mak- 
ing Congress a virtual coequal 
[with the President in deciding 
!upon covert operations and in 
drastically reducing the in- 
cidence of such secret paramili- 
tary and money-passing opera- 
tions. Among them were: 

«JPutting into statutes tho 
charters and regulations govern- 
ing all the intelligence agencies 
such as the National Security] 
Agency and the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency, and all the! 

; practices of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency that have been 
going on without benefit or 
Congressional authorization. 
Mr. Ford wants to retain exist- 
ing informality and Presidential 
flexibility. 

' ^Bringing counterintelligence 
and espionage activities, which 
often have the same effects as 


, level policy review and under 
; the law. Mr. Ford did not deal 
with the overlapping character 
I of these operations. 

^Requiring prior Congres- 1 
sional approval of covert opera- 
tions. Mr. Ford would continue 
to inform Congress, as now re- 
quired by law, “in a timely 
fashion,” which has always 
proved to mean after the fact. 

^Prohibiting by law political 
assassinations, in peacetime the 
overthrow of democratic 
governments, and .the use of 
newsmen and clergy as agents. 
Continued use of business cov- 
ers would be permitted but un- 
der close review. Mr. Ford, 
again, desires policy flexibility. 

©Making public the aggregate 
budget of the intelligence com- 
munity for Congressional ap-, 
proval as required, bv the Con-i 
stitution.. Mr. Ford has “stated] 
that even publication of the ag-1 
! gregate figure would help 
foreign powers counter Ameri- 
can intelligence programs. The 
.Senate Budget Committee re- 
jected today making the budget 
public. 

<SGive the State Department, 
and the ambassadors in partic- 
J uiar, control over field opera- 
1 tions. Mr. Ford did not address 
: the problem of field control. 

Several principal findings un- 
derpinned these proposals, and 
in some instances, these 
findings paralleled those of the. 
President. | 


. Like the President, the com- 
mittee came to the conclusions 
‘that there had been inadequate 
oversight of intelligence opera- 
tions within the executive 
branch; that the vast majority 
of the some 900 covert actions 
conducted since 1961 did not 
go through a formal policy re- 
view, and that the Director of 
Central Intelligence had real 
'authority only over his own 
central intelligence agency and 
not the rest of the intelligence 
community. . 

The report called “desirable” 
the President’s upgrading of the 
40 Committee, the sub-Cabinet- 
level group that advised the 
President on covert actions in 
the past, to a Cabinet-level 
j operations advisory group. 
(While such advice should be 
imade more formal, the report 
warned that Cabinet officials 
might not have the time to do 
| this job properly. The report 
urged the President to make, 
!in explicit fashion, the National 
(Security Council his principal 
adviser. 

I The report also commended 
! the President for enhancing the 
powers of the various inspec- 
tors general to police internally 
the intelligence community, 
particularly in giving them in- 
vestigative powers and imme- 
diate access to legal redress. 
The committee went further, 
however, in detailing how the 
[inspectors general could en- 
force the laws without waiting 
for abuses. 


Also supported was the Pres- 
ident’s intent to increase the 
authority of the Director of 
Central Intelligence, a post now 
held by George Bush. After 
documenting a history of con- 
siderable duplication and even 
triplication of effort, the report 
urged making the “D.C.I.” the 
head of the intelligence commu- 
nity in fact as well as in name, 
by giving him the power of con- 
trolling the over-all intelligence 
budget. 

The repoit stated that the 
President’s new committee on 
foreign intelligence with the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence at 
its head is “a step in the right 
direction.” It cautioned, howev- 
er, that the words of the Pres- 
ident’s order to the director to 
“manage” and “coordinate” are 
| too general. The committee said 
[that the director was to have 
.clear authority to determine j 
priorities and to control all in- 
telligence resources. 

The report found the Pres- 
ident’s new intelligence over- 
sight board “to be long 
overdue.” but maintained that 
it should not be considered as 
a substitute for greater Con- 
gressional oversight. 

; Contrary to Mr. Ford, the 
committee found that Congress 
does have the constitutional au- 
thority to regulate intelligence 
programs. 

The President’s only recom- 
mendation to Congress in this 
regard was to form a joint 
House-Senate intelligence over- 
sight committee with no real 
additional powers. The Senate 
report called for separate Sen- 
ate and House oversight com- 
mittees with considerably en- 
larged powers to approve, to 
know and to investigate. 

The report did not specify 
how the proposed Senate over- 
sight committee would work 
because the senators chose to 
leave the matter for subsequent 
negotiations among the inter- 
ested committees. 

Nevertheless, the members of 
the proposed committee would 
be drawn from the existing 
oversight committees— Armed 
Services, Appropriations and 
Foreign Relations — and would 
serve as a focal point to receive 
all information and to dissem- 
inate to other interested com- 
mittees. The oversight commit- 
tee would be empowered to au- 
thorize the budget for the 
whole intelligence community. 

On the right to know and 
make information public, the 
report drew a distinction be- 
tween protection of valid se- 
jerets and valid disclosure. The 
j Administration’s approach has 
j centered almost entirely on le- 
[gal penalties for unlawful dis- 
i closure. 


. The committee’s studies also 
left a number of issues for fu- 
ture consideration: Whether the 
analytical and information gath- 
ering arm of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency should be sepa- 
rated from its operational arms, 
and whether the director 
should remain as head of the 
C.I.A. as well as head of the 
whole intelligence communitv. 

A strand of thought running 
throughout the committee’s 
recommendations and findings 
was the need for a trail of ac- 
countability, as several com- 
mittee staff members explained, 
in more detailed laws, execu- 
tive procedures and record- 
keeping. 

The House Select Committee 
on Intelligence, which com- 
pleted its work in February, 
went further than the Senate 
pane! in proposing some basic 
restructuring of the intelligence 
community. Among its sugges- 
tions were: Abolishing the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency and 
dividing its functions between 
the C.I.A. and civilian defense 
agencies, and separating the Na- 
tional Security Agency from the 
Pentagon and reorienting • its 
communications-monitoring ac- 
tivities toward economic and 
political concerns. 

While the House voted 
against the publication of the 
full report of its committee, the 
panel’s recommendations were 
lOfficially published, 
j The House panel’s recommen- 
dations paralleled those of the 
■ Senate committee’s in a num- 
ber of respects. Both proposed 
beefir.g-up the policy-review 
process for covert operations 
and the powers of the Director 
of Central Intelligence, al- 
though the Senate’s proposals 
were more detailed. 

Both sought to increase Con- 
gressional oversight by estab- 
lishing separate watchdog com- 
mittees. But, whereas the 
proposed Senate oversight com- 
mittee would have the power 
of prior approval of covert ac- 
tions, the proposed House 
counterpart would only be em- 
powered to receive notification 
within 48 hours of Presidential 
approval. 

The committee did not find* 
that the C.I.A. had been “opt 
of control,” as some critics 
have said, although it some* 
times was, but that Presidents* 
had made “execessive, and at 
times self-defeating, use - of 
covert action.” 

The committee’s recommen- 
dation ■ was: “Covert actions 
should be consistent with pub- 
licly defined United States for- 
eign policy goals, and should 
be reserved for extraordinary 
circumstances when no other 
means will suffice.” 
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* * • ‘ 

CIA Director George Bo*h said he has re- 
cently made -a secret trip to three countries 
in Europe and is encouraged by what he 
learned. Bush, speaking to an editors’ con- 
vention in Washington, said the agency will 
never identify reporters who once collabo- 
rated with the CIA. He also said agents’ mo- 
rale is high despite recent Investigations and 
criticism of intelligence agencies. 
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v,By NICHOLAS M. HORROCK 

Special to TM New York Time* 

- WASHINGTON, April 29— 

•The curtain has fallen on an-; 
pother Congressional investiga-j 
'tion. The television lights in, 

Ijthe old Senate Caucus Room 
■are gone, the witness chairs are 1 

empty, the micro-] 
phones are silent. 1 
* ' New* This week, the! 

- Analysis Senate Select Com- 

' mittee on Intelli- 
gence, which con- 
ducted half of a coordinated! 

•House and Senate investigation 
of the United States intelli- 
gence agencies, isued its final 
report, two fat green volumes 
containing 183 recommenda- 
tions for reform or reorganiza- 
tion. 

' . What is perplexing many to- 
-day in Washington, as it must 
he perplexing many around the 
Country, is what, if anything,! 

4t all meant. ! 

^ On the very day that the 1 
committee was publishing part 
-of its findings, another Senate 
Committee, the Committee on 
Rules, was dismantling the key 
legislative proposal to cpme 
•from the whole investigation, a 
tilt that called for a single 
.powerful Senate oversight com- 
mittee for intelligence. 

Since most of the select; 
committee’s recommendations 
rely for their implementation 
upon the creation of an over- 
sight committee, the future of 
the entire legislative package 1 
seems in doubt 

, In addition to possible legis- 
lative failure, the intelligence , 

Investigation was never good 
box office. If Congressional, m-j 
quires were ranked as New! 

York theater, the intelligence; was Droaaer 

mvesttgation would f.Il weU| the Senate committee and 


that Watergate provided a for- 
tuitous wedge into the secret 
workings of government, like 
an opening in an overcast sky, 
and that the reformers would 
have a limited time in which 
to hammer into place protec- 
tions against repression and 
a police state before, as one 
Congressional aide put it, “the 
sky closed again.” 

These people believe that the 
sky began to close when the 
public no longer appeared con- 
cerned about the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency’s assassination 
plots, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s Cointelpro andj 
the National Security Agency’s 
electronic snooping. Since no 
new laws in these areas are 
in effect today, these critics 
mark the investigation as a 
failure. 

There is another kind of critic 
in this city who suggests that 
the investigation did more 
harm than good by exposing 
national security secrets for 
no better reason than curiosity 
or publicity, and that the na- 
tional defense may have been 
irreparably harmed as a result 
This contention gets little ge- 
! neral support, and even profes- 
sional intelligence officers ge-j 
! neraily reject it 
Yet a third view of this year's 
investigation may be closer] 
than the others to what has| 

. really happened. As one mem- 
; her of the Senate committee 
; put it privately, “The Senate 
(Committee may have failed in 
1 its objectives, but the investiga- 
tion as a whole was a partial 
‘Success.” 

Soon After Watergate 

. is his opinion that the 
investigation was broader than 


behind Watergate and the 
Army-McCarthy hearings and 
Somewhere between Senator 
Estes Kefauver’s organized 
crime inquiry in the 1950’s and 
Senator Edward V. Long’s 1966 
inquiry into Government inva- 
sion or privacy. 

- Nor did the 'intelligence in- 
vestigation create heroes. Sena- 
tor Frank Church, the Idaho 
■Democrat who was chairman 
of the committee, has found 
the investigation a poor plat- 
‘ibrm for his Presidential race 
-and a nonissue on the campaign 
trail. ■ A 

** The public image of the 10 
other members of his commit- 
tee is no better now than it 
was before, and a couple have 
wondered if their image is 
worse. This also holds true 
for the members of the investi- 
gating House committee. 

The two main staff figures, 
on the Senate committee, F. 
A. O. Schwarz 3d, the counsel,; 
and William Miller, the chief; 
of staff, had no national reputa- 
tions when they started this 
investigation, and they have 
none now. 


broader than its House counter- 
part. It was touched off in 
; December 1974 by an article! 
;m The New York Times report- 
ing sources who said that the 
C.I.A. had conducted illegal; 
domestic surveillance. « 

The article came ‘ a few 
months after Watergate and’ 
;was the catalyst for several 
forces that saw evidence that 
widespread illegal intelligence 
activities were being carried 
out by several Government 
agencies. 

Three investigations followed, 
the two on Capitol Hill and 
another by a Presidential com- 
mission headed by Vice Pres-' 
ident Rockefeller. 

The pressure of these investi- 
gations has brought some inter- 
nal changes by the executiv 
branch of the Government 
President Ford earlier this year 
issued an executive order that 
appears to bar some improper 
practices and to make changes, 
in the mechanics of how the 
intelligence community 

operates. 

The President's efforts have 


MIC 11UW , . 1- . V V . . 

Many people in Washington (been soundly criticized by 
came over the last decade to - some, but pragmatists on Capi- 


believe that a repressive, se- 
cret-police atmosphere was a 
part of the atomic age. They 
held out little hope that anyone 
or anything could change that. 

Those with this view argued 


tol Hill like to point out that 
his reforms are all that there 
is right now. Attorney General 
Edward H. Levi has issued thej 
first internal guidelines for the 
conduct of domestic intel- 
ligence Investigations by the 


F.B.I. and has got some Con- 
gressional support for a new 
electronic surveillance law. j 
It is widely agreed that thej 
Administration would not have 1 
made these moves if it had 
'not been for the pressure of 
! the investigations. . 

Power of Exposure 

There is also antoher remedy 
at work here, less easy to de- 
tect: the power of exposure, 
j The atmosphere of secrecy 
J that surrounded the intelligence 
’agencies for three decades 
lulled the men and women who 
f worked in those agencies into 
the belief that their actions 
took place in a vacuum and 
would never be made public; 
that what they did and who! 
decided to do it would never! 
be held up to scrutiny against 1 
the general standards of socie- 
ty. 

It is highly likely that the 
jmen who conspired to prepare 
and send to Mrs. Martin Luther 
King Jr. a tape recording of 
sex activities picked up by an: 
electronic room bug to force 
hsr husband from public life 
never thought at that moment 
that their actions would be 
described at a public Congres- 
sional hearing. 

Their successors at the F.B.I. 
and their colleagues at -the 
^*S-A., the Defense 
Intelligence Agency and the; 
■other segments of the intel- 
ligence, community can no ion- 
jger rely on that secrecy. Theyi 
*i. now , COnsider that any 1 
act they take in their official 
duties may well end up in 
public view before a Congres- 
gggg committee or ™ the news 

Problem is that these 
de facto reforms are temporary. 
They rely upon men’s memories 
and upon the willingness of 
successors to President Ford 
and Mr. Levi to carry them 

It was for this reason, in 
the view of many, that legisla- 
tion, particularly a law calling 
for strong Congressional over? 

* *fht, was so clearly necessary 
f £J° ng : ter ? chan S e - Many I 
.Congressional political strate- 

Iflf* ^] eVed that there 

! support for a strong oversight 
committee in Congress last 
spring. 

If that support was there, 

W j ** b^ en s<> seriously 
eroded? 


Mr. Miller and Mr. Schwarz 
suggest that the publicity stem- 
ming from the murder of Rich- 
lard Welch, the C.I.A. intel- 
ligence officer, in Athens and 
the publicity from the unau- 
thorized publications of the 
House Intelligence Committee’s 
report were major factors in 
dissipating public and political 
support for intelligence reform. 
Never Caught Fire 
Several committee members} 
[have said in interviews that 
from the beginning of the in- 
vestigation the issues of C.I.A. 
.political assassinations or F.B.L 
Cointelpro harassment of vari- 
ous groups have never caught 
fire among their constituents. 

Without pressure from con- 
stituents, they suggest, Con- 
gress has little impetus to act 
- If th© ingredient for success . 
of reform legislation is pressure j 
.from the public, the Senate! 
Select . Committee may well! 
share in the blame for squan- 1 
dering it. 

• The committee was unwilling 
from the beginning to operate 
m public or to confront and 
do battle with intelligence 
agencies that were reluctant 
to supply full and complete 
information. From January un- 
til August last year, the com- 
mittee conducted the investiga- 
tion of assassinations behind 
j closed doors. 

Meanwhile, in the hallways 
of Congress millions of dollars 
worth of free exposure in the 1 
news media was available. 

Instead of news about testi- 
mony, witnesses and graphics, 
of an open hearing, the public 
received occasional newsgrams 
from Senator Church or Sena- 
tor John G. Tower, Republican 
of Texas, who was the com-, 
mittee’s vice chairman. j 

The committee said that the] 

! ass assi nation matters were too! 
.sensitive for public hearings. 1 
[Arid it later bowed to Adminis- 
tration wishes not to disclose 
matters on covert operations. 

The committee, particulary 
toward the end of its inquiry, 
seemed intent on proving that 
Congress was as responsible 
in keeping secrets as was the 
(executive branch. 

1 Thus, the committee went 
from November last year until 
this week with no.attempts to 
keep public attention on the 
problems of intelligence abuse. 

Strong reform legislation may 
well be a casualty of these 
tactical decisions. i 
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Cuba Accuses 
C.I.A. in Bombing 

HA YANA, April 24 (Reuters) 
— The official Cuban daily 
Granma today blamed ther 
bomb attack this week on the 
Cuban Embassy in Lisbon on 
Portuguese “Fascist" groups! 
and on the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The bodies of two Cuban, 
members of the staff killed in 
the blast were to be flown 
here later today. 
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CIA Doesn’t Require Strong New Reins, 
Senate Panel Says; Mild Ones Face Fight 


By Arlen J. Large 

Staff Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 

WASHINGTON- The Central Intelligence 
Agency's . cloak-and-dagger operatives , 

aren’t as active abroad as they used to he : 
and don’t need any severe statutory reins, a 
Senate panel has decided. } 

The conclusion of the tl-member Senate 
committee that has been investigating the 
CIA for the past 15 months is essentially 
bland, reflecting the continued reluctance of 
Congress to contemplate a major overhaul 
of the spy agency. Bland or not. there will 
be an enormous fight over the committee’s 
list of proposals for closer congressional 
monitoring of what the CIA does. . .. 

Thore proposals mightn’t get far. The 
special panel chaired by Sen. Frank Church 
<D., Idaho) wants the Senate to establish a 
new committee with centralized authority 
over the budgets of U.S. intelligence agen- 
cies. The CIA also would have tq give the 
new committee prior notice of any major 
plans for “covert” operations abroad, such ; 
ias fomenting coups against foreign govern- j 
ments. 

The proposed new committee already is 
in trouble. Senior members of the existing 
Armed Services and Judiciary Committees 
don’t want to give up jurisdiction over such- 
agencies as the CIA and FBI and plan to 
•wage a sharp Senate floor fight against the 
proposed rival. Moreover, the proposal 
helped cause the defection of the Church 
committee’s two most conservative mem- 
bers, Sens. John Tower (R., Texas) and 
Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.i. who refused to 
sign the final report. 

Intelligence Budget 

. And there will be another Senate floor 
fight over a proposed disclosure of the na- 
tion’s total intelligence budget. The Church 
committee decided it is unconstitutional to 
keep this account a secret and originally 
voted to disclose it as part of the final report 
released last evening. President Ford, how- 
ever, urged the committee not to do it. and 
a last-minute appeal for secrecy was made 
in person yesterday by'CIA Director George 
Bush. 

So the committee voted six to five ,to 
leave the question up to the full Senate. This 
vote split the committee's liberals. Chair- 
man Church wanted to go ahead and put the 
figure in the report. But the next ranking 
Democrat, Philip Hart of Michigan, argued 
that the committee’s unilateral release- of 
the figure would anger other Senators and 
ihurt chances for establishment of the per- 
manent new committee to ride herd on in- 
telligence agencies. 

What the full Senate will decide is uncer- 
tain. The House last year defeated a pro- 

iposal to disclose the budget figure. 

j The section of the Church committee’s 
651*page report that discusses CIA finances 
I is riddled with blanks and deletions. There 
is a graph, however, that traces the trend of 
the annual budgets of several intelligence 
agencies. The budget total is shown snaking 
upward since 1962 to an unspecified height 
in the current fiscal year, but these are In 
inflated dollars. A budget line corrected for 
inflation snakes downward over the years, 
so that Intelligence financing for the current 
year is ‘’about equal In buying power to the 
budgets of the late 1950s,” the report said. 
Covert Actions Taper Off 

This is consistent with other findings In 
the report that the CIA’s covert operations 
have tapered off lately. In the mid-1960s, ac- 
cording to the report, the CIA was financing 
and coaching '‘paramilitary” wars in Jndo-, 
china, plotting to overthrow the Castro re- 
gime in Cuba and engaging In other political 
activities outside the sphere of just gather- 


ing intelligence. “The period 1968 to the 
present has registered declines in every 
functional and geographic category of cov- 
ert action.” the report said. i 

As reasons, the report cited the end of 
the Indochina war, a cutback in CIA opera- J 
j tions involving labor, students and media af- 
! ter these operations were disclosed in 1967 j 
, and a reduction in agency personnel over- 
seas made in 1973. 

The report said that despite this decline 
in activity the committee “gave serious con- 
sideration” to a flat ban on covert activities 
by the CIA. “Presidents and administrations 
have made excessive, and at time3 self-de- 
; feating, use of covert action,” the report 
said. “In addition, covert action has become 
a routine program with a bureaucratic mo- 
mentum of its own.” Nevertheless, the com- 
mittee decided the U.S. “should maintain t 
the option of reacting in the future to a t 
grave, unforseen threat” by using covert { 
operations. ; r 

Chairman Church, a candidate for Presi- $ 
I dent, wanted to go further and assign the r 

! CIA’s covert-action responsibilities to the s 

State Department, to be used “only in the 5 
most extreme unavoidable situations.” This n 
would have produced a sharper Senate fight 
than the committee had stomach for, and t 
the proposal was dropped. F 

Journalist Network g 

The committee found that until last Feb- e 
ruary, the CIA “maintained covert relation- r 
ships” with about 50 American journalists or ,c 

employes of U.S. media organizations. o 

These people, said the report in a section s 

worded with CIA guidance, were part of a B 
( network of “several hundred” foreign indi- c 

1 v- duals around the world who spy for the f 

agency “and at times attempt to influence I c 
foreign opinion through die use of covert 1 

propaganda.” . • v 

In February the CIA said it wouldn’t e 

have a money or contractual relationship : <j 

with any correspondents accredited by U.S. p 

j newspapers or broadcasters. The Church 
1 committee report said fewer than half the 50 
• journalists will be “terminated” by the new f, 
: guidelines and recommended that the rules i 
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be broadened. 

The committee said it could find nothing 
wrong with the CIA's use of secret business 
operations to aid its activities. One of these 
is “a complex of insurance companies” op- 
erated mainly abroad by the CTA to provide 
Insurance benefits for its spies. The commit- 
tee said it didn’t find any evidence that the 
insurance companies buy and sell securities 
. for the purpose of influencing foreign stock 
j marke.ts or foreign currencies. The insur- 
ance complex at one time had invested 
{ “heavily” in domestic stock markets, but 
i the committee said this has been stopped, 
j The report Included a discussion, based 
: on information from the FBI, of Soviet 
spying in the U.S. In February of last year 
there were 1,079 Soviet officials on perma- 
nent assignment in this country. “Among 
these, over 40% have been positively identi- 
fied as members of the KGB or GPU. the 
Soviet civilian and military intelligence 
units,” the report said. It added that the 
number of Soviet officials here having 
“some intelligence connection” may be as 
high as 70% to 80%. 

The Church committee last year issued 
exposes of CIA attempts to assassinate for- 
eign political figures and the use of mail- 
openings and other domestic spying tech- 
niques to seek a connection between foreign ) 
governments and U.S. opponents of the Viet- 
nam war. In its final report the committee 
said it found “duplication and waste, inertia 
and ineffectiveness in the intelligence com- 
munity.” 

However, the report’s tone wasn’t all hos- 
tile. The committee said* it “wishes to em- 
phasize that it has found much that was 
good and proper in America’s intelligence 
efforts.” The less-than-drastic list of recom- 
mendations also reflects a considerable 
^change in last year’s congressional alarm f 
over the CIA’s activities, due in part to a '• 
skilled defense of the agency by President j 
Ford. A major turning point came last De- ! 
cember with the assassination in Athens of ^ 
Richard Welch, the CIA station chief in 
Greece. 

Sen. Church and other congressional in- 
vestigators of the CIA insisted they didn’t, 
expose Mr. Welch as a CIA man. but his 
death and elaborate funeral in Washington 
put them on the defensive. A parallel CIA 
investigation in the House ended more or 
less in disarray, with its final report still of- 
ficially unpublished in a dispute over leaks. 


•buffers Bsg ‘Setback 

Bv JOSEPH VOLZ 

Washington, April 27 (News Bureau)— A move to set 
up a. powerful permanent Senate Intelligence Committee 
suffered a possibly fatal setback today when the Senate 
Rules Committee voted 5 to 4 to parcel out the responsi- 
bility. I ~ 

Sen. Frank Church (D-IdahoJW. Cannon (D-Nev.), committee 
chairmman of the Senate Select! chairman, to conduct another 
Intelligence Committee, which !stu( , , what klnd of intem _ 

goes out of business May 30, had; J 
proposed the permanent panel j E ence panel is needed- 
with jurisdiction over ail intelli- The committee postponed ac 
gence activities. But Senate 1 tion on the study, which would 
elders who head committees have been made by yet another 
which now have jurisdiction committee established solely that ; 
launched a successful fight to purpose. The chairmen of the 
strip the new committee. Armed Services, Judieairy and 

The vote today means that Foreign Relations Committees, 
four committees would share the who who would Jose some au- 
job. Sen. Dick Clark (D-Iowa),' a thority to the new Intelligence 
Rules Committee member, sa the j Committee, would have made the 
vote “greatly weakesn” intelli- J study. 

gence reform. I The next stop is the Senate 

But Clark was able to beat} floor, where Church hopes to re- 
back a proposal by Sen. Howard! verse the Rules Committee vote. 
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Bold Steps U rged to Overcomel) ,S . * Disarray ’ in U.N i 

*■* ’ ra - 


By KATHLEEN TELTSCH 

Special to The New York Times 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., 
April 20 — A group of scholars 
and Americans associated with 
the United Nations has con- 
cluded that American policy 
in the. world organization is 
in a “state of unprecedented 
disarray*’ and called for a bold 
corrective strategy. 

In a report presented today 
to William W. Scranton, chief 
United States delegate, the 
group advocated measures to 
restore American influence in 
the world organization. Increa- 
singly in recent years the Unit- 
ed States has been on the losing 
end of votes in the General 
Assembly piled up by a majori- 
ty of Communist and third- 
world countries. 

Among .its specific recom- 
mendations, the group said that 
the United States should boy- 
cottor with hold funds from 
“noxious" United Nations pro- 


states to take a “tough" diplo- 
matic line, demonstrating that: 
it will listen to honest economic 
grievances but that “it would 
not be pushed." 

The United States was urged 
also to take the lead in fashion- 
ing a new “world order coali- 
tion” of like-minded states be- 
ginning with Western European 
allies, Japan and some of the 
developing countries to consult; 
together and frame joint strate* ? 
gy- 

The group reporting to Mr. 
Scranton was made .up of 16, 
participants with Richard N.j 
Gardner, professor of interna- 
tional law at Columbia Univer- 
sity and a former Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organizations act- 
ing as spokesman. It included 
Seymour M, Finger, a former 
United States delegate to the 
United Nations, three former 
members of the Human Rights! 


Rita Hauser and Philip E. Hoff- 
man— and John Carey, the al- 
ternate American representa- 
tive on the commission’s sub- 
commission against discrimina- 
tion. 

Also in the group were Prof. 
Thomas M. Frank of New York 
University, Prof. Hans Morgen- 
thau of the City University, 
and Prof. Thomas Buergenthal 

of the University of Texas. 

. .... 


fat, leader of the Palestine! 
Liberation Organization, with 
honors usually reserved for a : 
head of state, an act that was; 
widely attacked in this country : 
and further diminished Ameri-i 
can confidence in the United 
States. 

The report, entitled “A New! 
United States Policy Toward; 
the United Nations,” was of*} 
fered to Mr. Scranton as guid- 


Others were Charles William : ance for the 
j Maynas, secretary of the Came- ' at a time whe!T if! P ™r 
TSWiSSR -undet review. M? G^rdnel, 

, Association for the United Na- 'box unrelated tJf 
i' tions; Jerome Shestack, pres- dons between 
lident of the International [X 


League for the Rights of Man, 
and Sidney Liskofsky and Ber- 
tram M. Gold, both of the 
.American Jewish Committee. . 

Mr. Gardner said that the! 
participants t had begun their 


to; harmful inconsistencies, the! 
report said. '! 

1 Implied, here was a criticism^ 
of Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger for having nego-, 
tiated a new agreement with* 


project in 19 r4 after the Gener-j Brazil in February. 
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O, my America 


T, dj e abuse that is now flying about and it is hard to imagine the communist superpower 

Mr Henry Kissinger s ears is unjustified and undeserved, ever letting itself become as entangled with the capitalist 
ihe belatedly published official summary of those famous world as the various capitalist countries were with each 
remarks Mr Kissinger addressed to a group of Ameri- other in 1914 and 1939. 


can ambassadors in London last December— which he 
must now wish he had made public long ago— shows 
that clearly enough. The starting point of Mr Kissinger’s 
policy towards the Soviet Union is entirely sensible. 
The Russians have now moved into the superpower 
stage of Soviet history, and there is very little the 
United States could have done to prevent that happening; 
so the aim of American policy is to find the best way 
of containing this growing Soviet power. The three- 
quarters of the criticism aimed at Mr Kissinger which 
really consists of baffled American fury about the expan- 
sion of Soviet strength is pointed at the wrong target. 

It is the other quarter of the criticism which is starting 
to tell. This is the part which says that Mr Kissinger 
has not managed the containment of Soviet power as 
well as he claims to have done, and that he is now sunk 
in a global gloom which makes it unlikely that he can 
lead the necessary containment operation of the future. 

The penalties that never penalised 
This serious quarter of the attack on Mr Kissinger con- 
sists of three specific charges. The first is against his 
belief that it was going to be possible to bind the Soviet 
Union into a network of agreements with the west which 
would discourage it from throwing its weight about: 
Mr Kissinger’s “Gullivcrisation” theory, as The Econo- 
mist has called it. The obvious weakness of this theory 
was that it always seemed unlikely that any such net- 
work of agreements between Russia and the - west could 
ever be tight enough to have much effect on the Russians. 
After ail, the immensely complicated spider’s web of 
trade, investment and culture that linked Germany to 
its western neighbours in 1914 and 1939 was not enough 
to stop the Germans throwing their weight about then; 
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On top of this, it now emerges that Mr Kissinger and 
his colleagues had never quite worked out what to do 
if this network of “incentives and penalties” failed to 
make the Russians behave. Would the Americans then 
cancel their agreements with Russia? When the Russians 
intervened in Angola, President Ford declined to cancel 
his grain deal with them; the “penalty” for Angola turns 
out to be nothing more frightening than the postpone- 
ment of the next Russian-American chat about three 
very minor items of business. Or was the hope that in 
the long run the Russians would start to enjoy their 
co-operation with America so much that they would 
stop doing things like Angola? The trouble is that in 
the long run there can be a lot of Angolas; and if none 
of them causes the Russians to lose any of their deals 
with America, they may reasonably conclude that they 
can have their “detente” and their Angolas too. 

This is the central flaw in the Gulliverisation theory. 
It is why, in the end, it does not matter much whether 
Russia or America is getting more out of any particular 
exchange of information about agriculture, or space 
research, or whatever. Mr Arthur Hartman, Mr Kissin- 
gers assistant for European affairs, recently made a 
speech gallantly arguing that the 150 different projects 
of this kind between America and Russia are of con- 
siderable benefit to the United States. No doubt some 
of them are. It is difficult to believe the majority are, 
because on the whole .the American economy and 
American technology are more efficient than Russia’s, 
and expertise is going to flow, like water, from the higher 
level to the lower. In any event, even if the balance of 
advantage were exact (which is improbable), this net- 
work of agreements would not be doing its main intended 
job unless it was having a calming effect on the general 
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course of Soviet policy. The first complaint against Mr 
Kissinger is that it isn’t, and was never likely to. 

The second complaint is that Mr Kissinger’s detente 
policy never seems to have included an attempt to make 
the Russians agree about the rules of the balance of 
power in Europe. Mr Kissinger is alarmed at the prospect 
of the Communist party entering the government of 
Italy; anyone inclined to suspect him of being “soft on 
communism ’ should read his remarks on the subject 
to those ambassadors last December. He is worried 
that a Communist success in Italy may encourage a 
Communist success in France; that American public 
opinion will not understand why it should help to defend 
a partly Communist Italy and France; and that the 
Italian and French Communists’ claim to be good demo- 
crats now is by no means as foolproof as the optimists 
think (in which he may well be right, see page 14). But 
the new respectability of the Communists in western 
Europe is partly a by-product of detente, which made 
the Soviet Union itself seem more respectable. The 
detente policy should therefore have included a clear 
understanding with Russia about the east-west political 
competition in the two halves of Europe. 

Change in neither— or both 

Such an understanding would have had to take one of 
two forms. There might, in very hypothetical theory, 
have been an agreement by the west to regard eastern 
Europe as permanently communist in return for a Russian 
agreement to regard western Europe as permanently 
non-communist. But the Russians would certainly have ! 
said that they cannot control western Europe’s Com- ! 
munist parties nowadays, which may or may not be true 
but is hard to disprove. Anyway, the west’s own belief 
in pluralism requires it to accept that Communists can 
legitimately be elected to power if they claim to have 
accepted the rules of democracy. That was probably a non- 
starter. The alternative was therefore to tell the Russians j 
that if they were looking forward to radical political j 
changes in western Europe they would have to accept j 
the possibility of change in eastern Europe too. The i 
competition would have to be a two-way process. I 

This is where Mr Helmut Sonnenfeldt, the counsellor : 
at Mr Kissinger’s state department, comes into the 
argument. Now that the summary of Mr Sonnenfeldt’s 
own talk to those American ambassadors last December 
has been published, it is clear that he was not washing 
America’s hands of all interest in the future of eastern 
Europe. On the contrary, he said that the Americans 
should respond to the east Europeans’ hopes of a “more j 
autonomous existence”; which is the polite way of say- j 
mg more independence from Russia. The trouble is that ! 
the American policy-makers still seem to be telling the j 
east Europeans that their best hope of more independence 
as the relaxing effect detente ought to be having on 
Russia (but detente does not in fact seem to be making 
Russia relax at all); and that they should be careful not 
to stare Russia too boldly in the eye (but why advise 
them to keep their eyes down?). 

The west could and should be urging a different course 
on the Russian-dominated countries of eastern Europe. 
This would not amount to an invitation to them to revolt. 

If the west was not prepared to help Hungary in 1956, 
nor to help Czechoslovakia in 1968, it is unlikely to 
intervene on behalf of a democratic rebellion now, when 
Russia is militarily stronger than it was then. But the 
west could be saying to the Communist governments 


of eastern Europe that, if they want more independence 
from Russia, they should look at what Hungary has 
done to make its economy rather different from Russia’s, 
and Rumania its foreign policy, and Poland its treatment 
of intellectuals. And then add them up. 

If an east European country tried to marry for its 
own purposes the combined independence of, say, Hun- 
gary and Rumania, would Russia really send its army 
in to stop the nonsense — and risk a plummeting of Com- 
munist votes in Italy and France? It seems unlikely: 
the Communist governments in eastern Europe can risk 
being a bit more assertive. The west should also be 
saying to the. people who live under those governments 
that it does not regard monolithic single-party Commu- 
nist rule as their permanent and inevitable lot. Most 
east Europeans would like a wider range of choice, as 
the Czechoslovaks showed in 1968; and the west should 
be encouraging them to press their rulers to give them 
rather more choice at first, for instance, by allowing 
different factions to compete within the Communist 
parties. It is Mr Kissinger’s failure to urge the need for 
change in eastern Europe vigorously enough that is the 
second count against him. 

; .The third is that he no longer seems to have the old 
Kissinger bounce. To be sure, he has every reason to 
be tired and dispirited. For seven long years he has 
been running the most centralised foreign policy opera- 
tion since John Foster Dulles’s. For the past two years 
the American congress’s attempt to get in on the act 
has produced one confusion after another — Soviet 
emigration, the arms ban on Turkey, the Angola mess 
— which congress has then left Mr Kissinger to try to 
clear up. The old idea that the government’s men might 
occasionally have things they would like to chat about 
m private fuur virtually collapsed under the enthusiasm 
of American journalists for publishing any document 
a piqued- official gives to them. Mr Kissinger’s Middle 
East policy has run into a sand dune; his Soviet policy 
has gone skidding on the icy surface of the Russian 
will to power. It is enough to make any secretary of 
state feel depressed. . 

But Mr Kissinger’s dispiritedness seems to go deeper 
than this. He sometimes sounds as if he no longer 
believed that congress and administration can co-operate 
enough to run a coherent foreign policy, or that American 
public opinion is prepared to carry the weight of Ameri- 
ca’s position in the world. He has been accused of being 
resigned to accepting second place for America, behind 
Russia; it is probably truer to say that he fears America 
is resigned to it. . 

The resilience is there 

If he does, he is almost certainly wrong. The main lesson 
so far from this year’s presidential campaign is the 
groundswell of support for a more vigorous assertion 
of the American role in the world. There is no reason 
why the American people, with all their economic and 
technological power and vitality, cannot insist on 
military equality with Russia, and recover some of the 
ground lost in the past few years. There is no reason, 
on this year’s evidence, why American opinion cannot 
be rallied to support an intelligent defence of western 
interests. But the effort will have to be led by a man 
resilient enough to understand America’s own capacity 
for resilience. Perhaps this German-born secretary of 
state could escape from his apparent Weltschmerz if 
he remembered that he is, after all, an American now. 
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ROCKEFELLER GIVES 
<A REPORT ON TRIP 


Notes. Wide Concern About 
U.S. Foreign Policy 


WASHINGTON STAR 
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By PHILIP SHABECOFF 

‘ Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, April 22— 
.Vice President Rockefeller, re- 
• cently returned from a seven- 
nation, four-continent official 
journey, says that America’s! 
friends are gravely concerned 
about the Unreliability and con- 
cerned about the reliability and 
consistency of United States, 
foreign policy. I 

‘In an interview yesterday, 
Mf. Rockefeller said that after 
a; period of “drawing back’* 
ifribm the United States because 
Vietnam and other factors, 
the countries he visited were 
again “reaching out” to the 
United States for support. 

Most of the leaders with 
whom he talke dtold him they 
counted on a stronger American 
military presence in their area, 
Mj*. Rockefeller said, adding: 

*“A subject of major concern 
around the world is: ‘Is the 
United States withdrawing into 
isolationism? Is America foreign 
policy going to be coordinated 
between its legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches. Can we count 
oh you?* ” 

'He also said he found that 
leaders of the countries he vi- 
sited “appalled** that the Unit- 
ed States did not take decisive 
action in Angola. 

. Mr. Rockefeller, at the re-! 
quest of President Ford, visited 
Tunisia, France, Iran, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Australia and New] 
Zealand in March and April. 
Yesterday he sat in an easy 
chair in his cavernous office 
in the old Executive Office 
Building next to the White 
House and discussed his trip. 

In Tunisia, Mr. Rockefeller 
said, he had found considerable 
uneasiness about the future, 
particularly about future ac* 
tions of its neighbors, Libya; 
and Algeria. 

There was particular concern! 
about Algeria, which had been 
receiving large amounts of j 
arms from the Soviet Union 
and which had been visited] 
by the Vietnamese military 
strategist, Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap, and also by Prime Minis- 
ter Fidel Castro of Cuba. 

The Shah of Iran, whom Mr. 
Rockefeller met on the islan-j 
reat f Kish, expressed the 
hope that the United States 
would xetrvtain a strong pre- 
sence in the Indian Ocean. He 
also said that he was working 
to improve relations between 
India and Pakistan. 

In New Zealand and Australia 
Mr. Rockefeller found that the 
Governments desired a United 
SLates naval presence in the] 
South Pacific. In fact, Mr. 
Rockefeller said, requests that! 
the United States naval capaci- 
ty be maintained and streng- 
thened were encountered con* 
stantly on his journey. 

Mr. Rockefeller said that bej 


William F. Buckley Jr. 

The Fmlandization of 
the American will 


The lesson for today is 
the lead essay in the April 
! issue of Commentary maga- 
zine, written by its editor, 
Mr. Norman Podhoretz. It 
is entitled, “Making the 
World Safe, for Commu- 
nism,” and is an agonized 
documentary of what has 
happened to the American 
will during the past few 
years. Picking up the term 
from a European intellectu- 
al. Mr. Podhoretz terms it: 

: "Finlandization from with- 
>- in.” ... .. 

It was a long time ago 
that the fate of Finland 
crystallized in the public 
•. mind as something of an ar- 
chetype. What does Finian- 
dization of the spirit mean? 

-That more and more 
; Americans, more and more 
often act on the assumption 
that the Soviet Union is, 
when you come right down 
to it, the supreme power in 
this planet, and that the 
only sensible thing you do 
about it is: accommodate. 
When the Soviet Union de- 
; cides that it will massively 
support a conclusion of the 
war in Indochina with a 
victory by North Vietnam, 
you permit it to happen, 
though it is appropriate to 
come up with a little fustian 
rhetoric, as when* fleeing 
the. bully to the safety of 
your front porch, you shout 
out your defiance of him. 
When the Soviet Union de- 
cides to intervene decisive- 
ly in Angola, you find it that 


much easier to yield, the 
Vietnam experience having 
permanently ruled as out of 
consideration any direct 
military intervention. 

It is Mr. Podhoretz's 
melancholy conclusion that 
the pervasiveness of our 
new isolation has reached 
such a point as to all but in- 
capacitate us from effective 
resistance. The liberals 
(and many conservatives) 
are blunt on the matter of 
military intervention, one of 
their objectives in their as- 
sault against the “imperial 
presidency.” They are also, 
as witness their assaults on 
the . CIA, opposed to extra- 
military intervention. The 
CIA’s role in helping the 
anti-Communist fraternity 
everywhere in the world 
during the postwar years is 
all but neutralized. When it 
was suggested that CIA 
money might go to help the 
democratic parties of Italy, 
the protests were very 
nearly universal. Any sug- 
gestion of aid to the anti- 
communists in Portugal : 
was, quite simply, ex- 
cluded. 

Why all of this? In part, 
Mr. Podhoretz correctly 
concludes, because of the 
creeping military superior- 
ity of the Soviet Union. 
(“When the *Chamberlam r 
side of Kissinger asks 
American critics of the 
SALT agreements, ‘What in 
the name of God is strategic 
superiority? What do you do 


, with it?’ he might better ad- 
dress the question to the 
Russians, who seem to 
know very well both what it 
is and what you do with it, 
and who could easily 
enough give him the an- 
swer. What you do with it is 
intimidate other nuclear 
powers who might wish to 
stand in your way when you 
start to move ahead.”) But 
also because, among the* 
elite in particular, there is a 
marked diminution in any < 
concern for freedom, or in- 
deed appreciation even for 
freedom at home — the best 
evidence of which is the 
dizzy enthusiasm American 
intellectuals have shown for 
life in Mao’s China. 

Thus the strides of the 
Communists abroad coin- 
cide — indeed, are made 
possible by — the general 
demoralization at home: 

“If it should turn out that 
the new isolationism has in- 
deed triumphed among the 
people as completely as it 
has among the elites, then 
the United States will cele- 
brate its 200th birthday by 
betraying the heritage of 
liberty which has earned it 
the wonder and envy of the 
world from the moment of 
its founding to this, and by 
helping to make that world 
safe for the most deter- 
mined and ferocious and. 
barbarous enemies of liber- 
ty ever to have appeared on 
the earth.” 


Tuesday, April 20, 1976 
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found throughout his travels 
“the appreciation of the need 
for a strong, determined” Unit- 
ed States foreign policy and 
“a much more open desire to 
cooperate” with the United 
States than in the recent past.. 

One reason for this, he said, 
was that many of the countries 
have been moving politically 
“toward the center, just as, 
he asserted, the United States 
is. 

But he said that this country 
must persuade its friends that 
it can conduct a steady, consis- 
tent foreign policy, not a policy 
that is fragmented between the 
President and Congress. 

“We have to discern as a 
people what our goals and ob- 
jectives are at home and how 
Those goals relate to the rest 
of the world,” Mr. Rockefeller 
said. 


Crosby S. Noyes 

Maybe they DO 


listen to Henry’s 

warnings 
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No one has mentioned one 
possible explanation for 
some of the things Henry 
Kissinger has been saying 
about Africa and Europe. 
He could believe the people 
involved may take his 
warnings seriously. * 

It may not be quite as 
loony as it smmds to some 
of his listeners in Washing- 
ton. Many of them seem to 
believe the secretary of 
stale is merely huffing and 
puffing about such things as 


the Soviet-Cuban presence 
in southern Africa and the 
Italian elections. 

When he says that the 
United States “will not 
tolerate” any more Ango- 
las, or that the participation 
of the Communists in a fu- 
ture Italian government is 
“unacceptable” to the 
United States, the reaction 
in this country is that he is 
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bluffing, which is futile or 
counter-productive. The as- 
sumption is that the secre- 
tary is essentially power- 
less to control — or even 
influence — events in other 
parts of the world. 

Ii may be mistaken. It is 
unlikely that the Russians 
expect the Marines to land 
in Angola. It is also quite 
possible that the Italian 
Communists may win some 
votes by complaining about 
American interference in 
their internal affairs. But 
there is at least some evi- 
dence that neither the Rus- 
sians nor the Italians are 
entirely insensitive to the 
political trends here, or to 
Mr. Kissinger’s expression 
of them. 

Indeed, recent reports 
from Moscow suggest that 
the Soviet government is 
showing signs of anxiety 
about the fading of the 


mood of detente in this 
country and its effect on the 
whole spectrum of Russian- 
American relations. Ac- 
cording to the New York 
Times, “some Soviet insid- 
ers, concerned by President 
Ford’s responsiveness to 
criticism from the right, are 
predicting a new restraint 
in Moscow’s foreign mili- 
tary involvement during the 
coming months, particular- 
ly in southern Africa.” 

The same may be true of 
Mr. Kissinger’s warnings 
about a possible role for the 
Communists in a future Ital- 
ian government. A good 
many Americans, apparent- 
ly, reject as fanciful the 
secretary’s fears of a new 
kind of “domino theory”ef- 
fect in which the advent of 
communism in a country 
like Italy could involve 
other Western European 
countries as well. Some 


critics, including former 
Undersecretary of State 
George Ball, seem almost to 
favor participation of the 
Italian Communists as an 
antidote to the “corrupt” 
and “flabby” political 
parties that have governed 
Italy since the war. 

Yet the Europeans in 
general and the Italians in 
particular are a good deal 
less enthusiastic about the 
prospects of sharing power 
with the Communists. There 
is considerable skepticism 
about the new independence 
from Moscow proclaimed 
by the Western European 
Communist parties and 
their devotion to liberal 
Western democratic pro- 
cesses. Mr. Kissinger’s 
forebodings of the political 
consequences of govern- 
ments in which Communists 
hold power are widely 
shared. 


In Italy, for example, two 
out of three votes cast in the 
national elections are still 
anti-Communist votes. Ac- 
cording to a recent poll, 
nearly half the population 
of the country believes that 
once the Comnmunists 
come to power, they will 
stay. Even the Italian 
Commmunists themselves 
have obvious reservations 
about pressing their present 
ascendancy too far or too 
fast. 

Can it be that Mr. Kiss- 
inger’s cautionary words 
are taken more seriously 
abroad than here? “As 
secretary of state,” he 
says, “I have the obligation 
to make clear what l feel 
the consequences of certain 
events are, even if we can- 
not control them.” Such 
warnings may have been 
more effective than many of 
us realize. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, London 
l4 April 1976 


In Easter Week : thoughts on the border between religion and politics 


S OME observers -, have supposed 
that the. willingness of 
Christianity to associate itself 
with international socialist causes 
is the result of careful calculation 
— that Church leaders have read 
the signs of the times, concluded*" 
that socialism is about. to .succeed • 
everywhere, and have judged it 
prudent, for the Church’s survival, 
to be on the winning side. 

How much one wishes that was 
the case. It would at least show 
a degree of political realism within 
Christian leadership and a proper 
sense of employing the guile of the 
world in the promotion of. the 
Divine scheme. But unhappily the 
rush to embrace international Left- 
wing thinking is not the result or 
calculation, but of belief. 

■ • The mechanics of its appeal are 
only too clear. Radical Christians 
throughout the world are not, in 
general, homy sons of the soil, 
striving against corrupt social 
systems in order to bring the 
simplest necessities to their 
wretched dependents. They are 
members of the bourgeois radical 
elite, emotionally attached to the 
fashionable idealism of social ^ 
-change. * •' 

fl - Their espousal of socialism is a 
class characteristic, an indication 
of their morahsm. Their moral 
seriousness has become secula- 
rised, and politics is now the tex- 
ture in which it is wrapped. It is 
from this atmosphere of the 
possibility of secular redemption 
that so* many Christians are now 
prepared to acquire their own 
sense of social righteousness — - 
rather than from faith in eternal 
priorities. . 

They rationalise the emotional 
investments that have already 
been made bv others, in the. selec- 
tion of particular issues for con- 
centrated propaganda. They make, 
a simple, and generally innocent, 
conflation of Christian, love of 
neighbour and the most hard-line 



By EDWARD NORMAN 


international Marxist devices to 
attract liberal and humanitarian 
consciences to the side of world 
revolution. They reason away the 
rhetoric and style of the propa- 
ganda as merely a succinct man- ' 
ner of expressing agreed moraL 
truths about human society. This v 
last feature can be very baffling 
for the less zealous, who correctly ■ 
detect the true ideological affini- 
ties of all the moralistic rhetoric, f 
but who do not have ■ adequate * 
countermodels against which to set 
their reservations. . i- 

Furthermore, Church leaders r 
usually deny that their fmoralism- 
has any affinities with fche propa- ■ 
ganda assumptions of the inter* * 
national Left at all. And within the 
hothouse atmosphere of central 
Church administrative i thinking,- 
that can- seem a reasonable clainv- 
There the sums have all been done. , 
The breathless steps have a 11. been 
taken; Yes: ' Christian concern,, 
with human needs docs require a > 
political dimension. Yes: it can be « 
identified ; with/-, movements to 
overthrow “ oppressive ” regimes. 

Church leaders whose progres- 
sion has been, along these 
familiar lines have long ago lost 
touch with the ordinary assump- 
tions of ordinary Christians. Hence* 
the hurt surprise of the men is *- 
the .pews — of, the huge majority 


ojr Christians ‘ in England today — 
when they are offered rationalised 
•political- rhetoric, dressed up as 
Christian “ concern.'-’ in answer to 
.-their : puzzled queries about the 
propriety, of identifying the de- 
mands of God. with the ephemeral . 
enthusiasms of contemporary poll-, 
tical morajtsnv., * r 

\ For all their belief in their own 
t ' reasonableness,,.. however, Church 
' leaders in, fAct, hold their political 
, opinions^, with : a good deal of 
'passion.' I had, occasion to notice 
this myself in* February. During 
the Week, in which the General 
r Synod of the Church of England 
discussed. ..a,, Highly contentious 
paper about.Chi.le, produced by its 
.'own Board for Social Respon- 
/ sibility, .1 .was ; asked by this news- 
. paper and by. -the BBC to offer 
some victys on the matter. 

, I suggested that, appalling 
though' aspects of the Chilean re- 
gime arc, there was a danger that 
the Church, in seeking a. humani- 
tarian view of world event/,; would 
innocently absorb the i propaganda 
promoted by agencies or inter- 
national Marxism. To my surprise 
my, opinions were extravagantly 
caricatured, and thch denounced 
for their patent , absurdity, during 
V the Synod debate and apparently 
amid a good deal; of derisive 
hilarity. 1 . 


..... f > , /A new lyraiuty 

The" nut hot {$ Dean of PeierhanM,' Christians today aye victims of 


Cambridge. 
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* their, own, Rioi-alii-m. .They a-^e toq- 
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; fcasiiy -prepared. , to •) (believe : tftd| 
/.Worst of . supposed-lji reactionary 
‘ opinion, an-d. far |too gullible about 
the general picture bf “exploita- 
tion ” and “ oppression ” which in- 
' temational Left-wing thinking 
’seeks to. establish as self-evident * 
truth. ' • ; t 

a The desire to have \ Christian at- 
‘ . titudes to - “ world i problems ** 

! comes at a time when Christian 
; are notable for their lack 

of professionalism iin political 
' judgment. They arc easily bagged 
by anyone who represents his poii- 
' tlcal objectives in the compulsive 
moral rhetoric which l is so attrac- 
i tive to bourgeois radi dal isim. i Those 
who remain as unbelievers are 
('written off « as “extreme Right 
rawing ” — though they are more 
-likely to be genuine li£>erals-*-*or as 
r iyictims of.' “ conspiracy theories,” 
hor. voyeurs- of::.? red$ under the 
libed ” A r new“ tyranny of opinion 
-is, descending upon Jthe Church. 

' And i -because Church leaders today 
are such amateurs in the very pro- 
fessional business of political pro* 

" pagautda, and because they really 
are so dedicated to proper humani-'^ 
trian ideals, they are. permanently-' 
x opeu to- uncritical acceptance of 
- seemingly any account of World 
* conditions ' which exploits/ their 
. generosity. ? 

b. ^Because; their much-proclaimed i 
Christian ” concern for humanity 
usually turns out to be just ordin* 
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ary humanism, they are easily 
swept up by secular enthusiasm for 
humanity, lacking, as they so often 
seem to do, distinctly spiritual in- 
sights into men and their social 
behaviour. So the Marxists’ liturgy 
of propaganda is reproduced in the 
world views of Christianity: a 
Government or social system 
marked down for “ liberation is 
first described in isolation, without 
reference to the conditions general 
among mankind (and especially the 
conditions in socialist countries) in 
order to show how miserable is the 
condition of people under “capital- 
ism ” 

' Then come the atrocity stories. 
The Government is denounced for 
brutality and torture. Then the 
forces of oppression are depicted 
as “ the bourgeoisie ”, whereas it 
is the bourgeoisie in most countries 
(and as in Chile) who are most 
noticeable for their socialism. Next, 
distinguished Western liberals ex- 
plain in what ways the conditions 
complained of are offensive to their 
consciences. Finally, the World 
Council of Churches weighs in, and 
international Christianity conse- 
crates the polemicism of the inter- 
. national Left. 

_ This is not to say, of course, that 
Christians Who- 'become' Marxists ' 
are wrong. Christianity is a univer- 
sal religion, and it would be 
lamentable if it was not rendered 
in all the experiences which men ! 


have of righteousness. But the 
trouble with the present willing^ 
: ness to accept Marxist definitions 
of. world affairs IS precisely that 
liie Churchmen who lead opin- 
ion do not become Marxists. They 
are merely deceived into becoming 
the helpful allies of Mafxist move- 
ments t far changes They arc just 
not well enough acquainted vvith 
the harsh realities of political 
manipulation supposing, indeed, 
that such vile devices are the 
brutal monopoly of “ oppressive ” 
regimes of the Right, or possibly 
or the Soviet system in its unhappv 
lapses— but not as something that 
could conceivably stain the pristine 
po ht.cal purity of the liberation 
politics of the “Third World”. 

What we are seeing today is the 
demoralisation of Western society* 
the dismantling of the values of 
the Western way of life. It is a 
terrible irony that Christianity 
which ought to have been a 
guardian of those values, is now 
so often drawn into assisting their 
destruction. If. freedom survives 
irt the world, men . will look upon 
. this period as one of incredible un* 

• reality. Christianity was once the 
vehicle of the moral seriousness of 
the intelligentsia. Today, through- 
out the world, that foie is increas- 
ingly fulfilled bv Marxism. It is 
strange to find Christianity so svm* 
pathetic to its own replacement. 




eet 


By Peter L. Berger 


Berger is professor of sociology at Rutgers Univer - 
sity. His "Pyramids of Sacrifice," published last year, 
was nominated for a National Book Award. This article 
is excerpted from the March issue of Commentary . 

magazine . 

U NTIL THE LATE 1960s, the great majority of Amer- 
ican intellectuals accepted the essential legitimacy 
of American power, even if they had objections to this 
or that manifestation of it. Equally important, the eco- 
nomic elite operated on the notion that the maintenance* 
of American power in the world was in their interest (in 
that respect, at any rate, being in full accord with the 

Marxists). Vietnam changed all this. 

Most American intellectuals have since Vietnam come 
to believe that the exercise of American power is imm<P 
ral. But what has been less noticed is that Vietnam has 
also changed the mind of a substantial segment of the 
economic elite as to the economic advantages of world 
power: it has given rise to the idea that the maintenance 
of American world power is unprofitable. 

■ The antagonism between the two elites is confined al- 
most entirely to domestic issues. On international issues 
there is a remarkable convergence of perceptions and 


interests, and as this convergence becomes established, a 

new phenomenon will increasingly become evident 

-the influence of what might well be called .a new intel- 
lectual-industrial complex on American foreign policy. 

The term intellectual-industrial complex” was once 
used to describe the situation in the early 1960s, when in- 
.tellectuals in America related much more positively 
• both to government and to the economic elite. My con- 
tention is that a quite different convergence is emerging 
now around an altogether different — and indeed op- 
posite — objective: the dismantling of American powe r 
i throughout the world. ~ 

Let me hasten to say that I am in no way suggesting a 
'Conspiracy. The idea of a convergence between the two 
^elites is not at all dependent on tiie assumption (though 
it may be a correct one, for all I know) that top execu- 
tives of multinational corporations regularly engage in 
‘earnest dialogue with editorial writers of The New York 
Times. Current fashion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
^history rarely moves through conspiracies: Nor is it my 
assumption that the convergence is based on some sort 
of agreement on matters of theory. Rather, perceptions 
and interests converge in an unintended way, possibly 
even in a way that contradicts the theories held by the 
two parties. 

Few members of the American intellectual elite rec- 
ommend the abolition of the military establishment: 
rather, it is to be cut down as much as possible — and! 
very importantly, not to be relied upon as a means of in- 
fluence and persuasion. Needless to say, there is even 
stronger antagonism to covert operations of any kind. In 
all of this, there is hardly any sympathy for the major 
foreign adversary of the United States. 

The group under discussion here is certainly not pro- 
Soviet (though it has a pronounced tendency to underes- 
timate Soviet power and overestimate the reasonable 
character of Soviet intentions). When it comes to adinir- 
*ing foreign regimes, the propensity is to choose regimes 
that call themselves “socialist” and that are (or are 
thought to be) different from the Soviet type of “social- 
ism China, North Vietnam, Cuba have at one time or 
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another been the major beneficiaries of this quest for 
new forms of socialism to admire. 

But the main point of the program of this group in for- 
eign affairs is that the United States is no longer to use 
its power to contain the spread of communism, or to in- 
tervene militarily to defend other democratic countries, 
or to foster the spread of free institutions anywhere else 
in the world. These American intellectuals do, of course, 
believe in such classical democratic values as freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, individual protections 
against arbitrary arrest, due process and the like. But 
they are against any effort to “impose” such values on 
other countries — or.at any rate, on other countries call- 
ing themselves “socialist.” 

* Bud for Business ' 

U NTIL VERY recently such ideas were in sharp op- 
position to those prevailing among the economic 
elite in this country. If the latter was seen by the former 
as caught in a “Cold War mentality” or an ideology of 
"imperialism,” the reverse perception was one of “utopi- 
anism, ’ “idealism" and “softness on communism.” Put 
simply: intellectuals were losing faith in the benevol- 
ence of American world power while businessmen were 
still holding on to it. I believe that this has been chang- 
ing since the debacle of the American intervention in In- 
dochina. While businessmen have not exactly become 
latter-day converts to McGovernism, the perceived self- 
interest of the economic elite is leading it to a posture in 
the area of foreign policy which is highly congruent 
with the posture of the intellectuals. 

Again, this is not to suggest that businessmen are ex- 
clusively motivated by material interests, any more than 
(conversely) intellectuals are exclusively motivated by 
ideological or moral considerations. Intellectuals have 
material interests as well as idological commitments, 
and businessmen have beliefs, values and moral and cog- 
nitive prejudices as well as material interests. Indeed, 
when businessmen are compared with intellectuals, it is 
hard to say who has the edge in the matter of ideology. • 
However, the economic elite operates in a context 
where the penalties for false perceptions are more 
swiftly and more tangibly experienced than in the con- 
text of the intellectual elite. This means that ideological 
tendencies among businessmen are more rigorously con- 
trolled by a. “reality principle” -- to wit, the principle of 
perceived economic interest. t 

It is on the basis of this principle that the American 
economic elite has been changing its position on the 
American role in world affairs. The maintenance of 
American power in the world, previously perceived as 
an economic asset, is now coming to be seen as an eco- 
nomic liability. It is inflationary (Vietnam was not “good 
for Wall Street”); it is an insufficient guarantee for the 
safety of foreign investments; it unnecessarily antago- 
nizes an important sector of the foreign market for 
American goods. This shift may not pertain to all parts 
of the world equally; an exception rnay be at least some 
areas of Latin America. But it pertains. I think, to most 
of the rest of the Third World. Most importantly, it has 
affected the perception of American economic interests 
vis-a-vis the Communist countries. 

From the standpoint of any economic elite, political 
stability is a prime desideratum: It must be, since only in 
a politically stable situation can long-range economic 
strategies pay off. The modern corporation is compelled, 
most of the time, to think in long-range terms; that is, it 
can only rarely afford quick in-and-out economic adven- 
tures. This concern with political stability has led over 
and over again to a readiness to do business with all 
sorts of morally distasteful regimes, as long as those re- 
gimes had a control over their respective countries that 
seemed reasonably long-range. In fact, as intellectual 
critics have pointed out repeatedly, American business- 
abroad had tended to prefer stable dictatorships to unst- 
able democracies. 


The one big exception to this general tendency has 
been Communist regimes. These did, of course, provide 
political stability; indeed, it could be argued that in the 
contemporary world they provide the politically stable 
situations par excellence. But they were also viewed 
(and viewed correct#) as being inimical to American 
economic enterprise. 

It is precisely this perception that is now changing. 
Communist regimes, and particularly those within the 
Soviet orbit, have shown themselves increasingly to be 
reliable trade and investment partners; in the exact 
measure in which this is taken to be the case, the politi- 
cal stability of these regimes comes to appear an asset. 

In the past few years, the Soviets and their European 
satellites have demonstrated that they arc very much in- 
terested in economic relations with American business. 
Empirically, they have turned out to be hard bargainers, 
but once they make an agreement, they keep it. Ameri- 
can investments in these countries* have , been limited. 
But they are invariably safe, or so it seems thus far. 

There is no reason to think that this would change if 
the investments grew. In the Communist countries, as 
contrasted with those of the Third World, there are no 
problems with anti-American intellectuals and political 
movements^ with coups or terrorism, with aggressive la- 
bor unions. Inflation is controlled and tax regulations 
are simple. Once it can, be assumed that Communist 
countries are interested in long-range economic rela-. 
tions with American business, all these qualities become 
very attractive indeed. And, even better, no exercises in 
American “imperialism” are necessary to maintain such 
favorable conditions. In sum: it has become possible, to 
do very good business with the Communists. 

Admittedly, ail these perceptions are based on the 
slim evidence of the last few years. The new view in the 
ascendant among the business elite makes some assump- 
tions that cannot he empirically validated — particu- 
larly the assumption that the economic needs of the So- 
viets will continue to be what they are now, and the fur- 
ther assumption that a new generation of Soviet leaders 
will continue the present precarious balancing act be- 
tween economic and ideological interests. 

Nobody (least of all the Sovietologists) can say how 
likely it is that these assumptions will hold. Can the So- 
viet economy, and especially its agrarian sector, finally 
overcome its chronic inefficiencies? Can Soviet technol- 
ogy catch up with the West? Is an ideologically or mili- 
tarily more aggressive leadership waiting in the wings? 
Who knows? The assumptions on which the new view is " 
based, however, are about as reliable as any others held 

in connection with foreign economic undertakings * 

and they are almost certainly better than any assump- 
tions about the future of that explosive area of erstwhile 
American “imperialism” known as the Third World. 

Righteous Realism 

TJ UT IT IS NOT in the Third World, it is in Europe 

that this shift in perception may have the mo$t far- 
reaching consequences. It is Europe that has been the 
major focus of American economic and political-military 
interests. It has been axiomatic since World War II that 
Europe was essential to these interests; indeed, the very 
existence of what we now know as Western Europe is a 
product of this axiom. Now, it is not at all necessary to 
conclude- that this axiom is about to be rejected in tolo 
by the American economic elite. There will continue to 
be very important American economic interests in West- 
ern Europe. But increasingly there will also be impor- 
tant American economic interests in Eastern’ Europe. 
Sooner or later, the difference between the two Europes 
will become a little fuzzy in this perspective. One may 
pinpoint the change by saying that until now, a Sovieti- 
zation of Western Europe, whether by direct Soviet ac- 
tions or by means of internal Communist movements, 
was deemed to be fundamentally contrary to American 
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economic interests. What I believe is happening now is 
that such a Sovielization of Western Europe is becoming 
less unthinkable to the American business elite. That is 
to say, it is becoming less self-evident to the economic 
elite that American economic interests necessitate the 
preservation of democracy in Western Europe and the 
expensive deployment of American military power to 
that end. 

If one wanted to be ironic, one could say that Ameri- 
can businessmen are beginning to get rid of their Marx- 
ist presuppositions. It is Marxism, of course, that has ins- 
isted on the inevitable linkage of American capitalism 
and American world power. But what if Marxism has 
been wrong all along? What if American world power 
comes to be seen as an economic disadvantage by the 
.“ruling circles” of the American economy? 

The rudest shock would be experienced by those Eu- 
ropean intellectuals (probably the majority) whose anti- 
Americanism has been coupled all along with the serene 
assurance that American power will continue to protect 
them from the Russians.lt will be interesting to observe 
the reaction on the day when Western Europe wakes up 
to the fact that American “imperialism” has, indeed, 
gone home — leaving the Europeans, armed only. with 
France’s force de frappe and a lot of Swedish rhetoric, 
alone with the Russians at last. 

How powerful is the new intellectual-industrial com- 
plex? It is difficult to tell. Certainly there are forces on 
-the other side. There continue to be people in the eco-; 
nomic elite who view things differently, be ft for ideo-' 
logical reasons (one can still say "free world" in business 
circles in this country without immediatly losing the en- 
tire audience) or because of a different notion of eco- 
nomic interests. There still arc intellectuals, in a rather 
beleaguered state, who perceive a connection between 
American power and freedom. There is, of course, the 
military. There is the present leadership of American la- 
bor. 

All these groupings function in a context of demo- 
cratic politics and public opinion which, at the present 
moment, are in a state of considerable flux. Thus.it is 
very hard to assess which viewpoint “has the troops” in 
terms of American politics. There continues to be a large, 
segment of the American people that is highly suscepti- 
ble to the old Wilsonian appeals to liberty and democra- . 
cy. The popular response to Daniel P. Moynihan’s 
speeches at the United Nations may be cited as evidence 
Undoubtedly, though, there is also a widespread weari- 
ness with foreign commitments, a fear of Vietnam-like 
episodes in the future and considerable disillusionment 
with patriotic rhetoric about America’s mission in the 
world. ✓ 

The new intellectual-industrial complex is in a posi- 
tion to respond to this mood in a peculiar way. If the ’ 
proposition is to diminish American world power, the in- 
tellectuals make it seem morally right and the business- 
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men make it appear realistic. A combination of sclf- 
righteousness and hard-nosed realism is hard to beat in 
American politics. 

‘Planetary Bargain’ . 

T O SUM UP THE argument: this new intellectual-in- 
dustrial complex is a curious symbiosis of percep- 
tions which is beginning to have an influence on Ameri- 
can foreign policy, it is often called isolationist, but this 
is a misleading epithet, since neither of its two compo- 
nent groups envisages the withdrawal of the United 
States from the world. Rather, to use Harlan Cleveland s 
provocative phrase, America is to be a partner in an 
emerging “planetary bargain.” 

The coinage to be used in this bargain is largely moral 
for one group, largely economic for the other; both' 
swould deemphasize the coinage of military and political 
power. If one were to adopt the terminology of Vilfredo 
Pareto, one could say that the methods of “foxes” are to 
be substituted for those of “lions." Or, if one were to 
adopt a terminology of more recent vintage, one could 
speak of a “greening” of American foreign policy. 

Tfre symbiosis. is fragile. In this alliance between puta- 
tive morality and alleged realism, either side could fall 
apart. One can imagine various eventualities raising 
questions among the intellectuals about their moral as- 
sumptions: new threats to the survival of Israel must, 
alas, rank high on the list. The businessmen might come 
to doubt the realism of some of their own perceptions: 
what, for instance, if an economically irrational Bona- 
partism were to arise in the post-Brezhnev Soviet leader- 
ship? , . 

Needless to say, neither American intellectuals nor 
American businessmen have much control over the 
processes that might lead ttf such eventualities. The sym- 
biosis, then, may not be permanent. \AU the same, I be* 

- ^ eve its emergence at this very important moment 
in world affairs is a fact to be taken account of, a fact 
with potentially far-reaching consequences even if it 
should turn out to be transitory. - 
American power since World War II has been an often 
uneasy mixture of two purposes — the pursuit of Ameri- 
can self-interest, as variously perceived, and the defense 
of the shrinking number of democratic societies. And 
whatever else American power may have been (all too 
often it was very depressing indeed, from any moral 
point of view), it was also the only significant'shield of 
free societies in different parts of the world. What is 
being suggested here is that the two purposes may now 
qome to be dissociated altogether — with ominous re- 
sults for the future of freedom everywhere. Despite all 
the talk about multilateral centers of power, the only im- 
mediately visible beneficiary 0 / a contraction of Ameri- 
can power would be the Soviet Union. In that case, the 
main hope ffir the survival of free societies is that the So- 
viet empire would turn out to Be as efficient as Soviet 
agriculture. It is a tenuous hope. 

1 By WAYLAND KENNET 

and ELIZABETH YOUNG 


LAST week the world shivered 
briefly at the spectre of Col. 
Gadafli, by leave of France 
sending his people scurrying 
about the world not with the 
usual pistols and machine guns 
in their diplomatic bags, but 
with small and inefficient 
atomic bombs. The deal now 
under discussion between 
France and Libya — denounced 
by the United States— does not 


in fact include anything which 
would enable him to do that, 
but the very spectre forces us 
to think again about the; 
plutonium revolution. What is 
really happening? ' 

Let us start with generali- 
ties. Nuclear energy is seen 
as a good way of generating 
electric power; it saves oil 
imports and it is, so far, safe. 
At the end of the line lies the 
hope of fusion power, which 
will be safer, cleaner, and in 
time cheaper. 

But until that becomes 
economic, governments must 
either risk the exhaustion of 


oil, trust to new untried 
sources of energy — tides, 
waves, winds — or build more 
and more fission plants. 

There are already a few 
hundred fission plants round 
the w'orld. To run the Com- 
munist types, you proceed in 
five stages. (I) You feed it 
with enriched uranium. (2) 
You let it run. (3) You extract 
the worn out elements, which 
now contain a lot of plutonium. 

(4) You “re-process" or 
u separate ” the plutonium, 

(5) You either put -the pluto- 
nium back into the reactor 
system and run it some more, 
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<pt you make it into an explo- 
sive device to use as a bomb 
or for earth-shifting. 

So for controlling prolifera- 
tion, stage four, re-proecssing, 
is the most sensitive. It re- 
quires highly specialised plant 
and historically this work has 
been done for all countries by 
the original “ nuclear sup- 
pliers ’—United States, Soviet 
Union, the UK an^ France. 

Recently, however, there 
have been a spate of cases 
where a supplier country has 
contracted to sell not just a 
reactor or so, but also repro- 
cessing plants. The Americans 
are hotly opposed to this, 
because even if the first such 
plant is under good safe- 
guards, the country concerned 
will be able to build another 
plant under no safeguards at 
all. Moreover, they say it 
makes no economic sense to 
maintain a processing plant 
unless you -ire handling the 
used elements from whole 
nuclear industries. If a small 
country seeks its own plant, 
that means only one thing: a 
desire to make bombs. 

A country may, however, 
want a reprocessing plant so 
that it is in no danger of being 
. without fuel if its processor 
suddenly wants to subject it 
to political pressure. 

The world is laced in all 
directions by agreements and 
half-agreements, conventions 
and half-conventions, working 
or partly working. In spite 
of this network, France has 
agreed to sell Pakistan and 
Germany has agreed to sell 
Brazil nuclear generating 
systems including re-proces- 
sing plants. Neither Pakistan 
nor Brazil has signed the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

In both these cases, 
despite US complaints, the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) in Vienna, 
which exists to make sure that 
plutonium, etc., is used in 
reactors and not in bombs, has 
now approved both deals. 

France also went a long way 
towards selling, a re-processing 
plant to South Korea, another 
country whose government | 
explicitly reserves the right to 
make nuclear weapons — j 
despite having signed and ' 
ratified the NPT (from which : 
everybody docs have a right : 
to withdraw). But the 
Americans impressed on 
the South Koreans that they 
could continue to enjoy 
American nuclear protection 
only if they made no move 
towards nuclear weapons of 
their own. For the moment 
the deal with France is off. 

The Indian “ explosive 
device ” was made with the 
mnp of systems imported from 
Canada long ago under 
evidently inadequate safe- 
guards. And the same is true 
ot France's nuclear help which 
set Israel on the road to the 
(untested) nuclear weapons 
the CIA now says she pos- 
sesses. Neither India nor 
Israel is an NPT signatory. 
Other countries have 


spoken in moments of stress 
or isolation about getting 
nuclear weapons — Turkey, 
Indonesia, Taiwan, Libya. Yet 
others move steadily towards 
the technology that permits 
nuclear weapons: South 
Africa, Australia, Iran, Japan 
and Argentina. 

Offers* to help with nuclear 
programmes, some of them 
more irresponsible than 
others, come from most of 
the supplier states — France. 
West Germany, the Soviet 
Union. Canada, India. 

But not from Britain: we 
stick to the opposite approach. 
The main example is the re- 
cent deal by which we will 
re-process Japan’s spent fuel 
1 elements here. The agree- 
ment is a showpiece. If such 
a large advanced industrial 
country as Japan finds it 
economic to include a journey 
to England and back in the 
nuclear power generation 
cycle, then ail these little 
South Koreas and Pakistans 
stand convicted of militarism. 

HOW CAN WE control all 
this? The principal tool ought 
to be the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty of 1968. This had been 
privately agreed in advance 
between the Americans and 
Russians, and, since anything 
agreed between America and 
Russia starts 10% up in 
British eyes, it was enthu- 
siastically (and uncritically) 
endorsed by this country: and. 
for the same reason, decried 
by France and China. 

It was unenthusiastically 
endorsed by most of the rest 
of the world, after they had 
forced the nuclear powers to 
agree to include an article in 
the Treaty binding then; to : 
work for disarmament among 
themselves. A great majoritv 
of countries in the world 
signed (and a smaller majority 
ratified). The non-nuclear 
weapon EEC states ratified 
only last year; Japan has not 
yet done so. Others have 
rejected it as one would reject 
a sermon on abstinence bv a 
drunken pastor. 

While the Treaty was being 
negotiated, it was pointed out ; 
by Egypt and others that it ! 
contained many loopholes, the ' 
widest being that non-nuclear 
weapons countries (for 
instance Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Canada, Iran) are not 
prevented from helping non- 
signatoriea to get nuclear 
weapons (for instance, Paki- 
stan. Israel, South Africa, 
India). Nor are private 
firms prevented from doing 
anything whatever. 

In May last year an NPT 
review conference was to take 
place in Geneva. The month 
before, the Americans, instead 
of trying to get the loopholes 
plugged with the agreement of 
the Treaty parties, convened 
in complete secrecy a first 
meeting of “The Nuclear Ex- 
porters Consultative Group/' 
sometimes called “ The Secret 
Seven.” (France only agreed 

40 


to join if it was secret.) They 
are USA, the Soviet Union, 

Britain, Franco, West Ger- 
many, Canada, Japan. 

Last month an American 
official, Mr George Vest, gave 
to Congress what is still 
almost the only hard news of 
the consensus of this elite 
group. First, it wants other 
countries to join (Belgium, 

Sweden, East Germany, etc). 

Second, America has decided 
(and we may assume these 
“ decisions ” resemble more 
or less the “guidelines” 
accepted by the Secret Seven 
as a whole) to demand “ assur- 
ances ” that their nuclear 
exports will not be used to 
produce explosives, and that 

if re-exported, the same 
“ assurances ” will be passed 
up the line. Third, America 
favours “ multilateral regional 
facilities for re-processing and 
enrichment,” so as to have 
it done in fewer places and 
under international control. 

A system of “assurances” 
is unlikely to bring control 
over these processes even up 
to the level now exercised by 
IAEA over the fissionable 
.materials themselves. But as 
the reactors and the trade in 
fuel spreads, so will the abso- 
lute amount of “Material Un- 
accounted For” (or MUF) 
which means the margin of 
error in any conceivable 
system of control. In time 
this margin can only become 
so big that people could be 
making bombs within it. 

Nuclear power is bombs just 
as much as it is electricity, 
and the Soviet Union’s deci- 
sion to use nuclear explosives 
in its “Transformation of 
Nature ” programme has pro- 
vided a plausible alibi for 
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Bonn’s Atom Offer to Iran 
Stirs a Debate on Sharing 

By CRAIG R. WHITNEY 

Special to The Xew York Times 

BONN, April !$— Early next, gy t not iusf one' or two atomic! 
month, a negotiating team ofi , reactors t0 generate electricity.! 
AVest German and Iranian i i but the who j e Tange of ' 

atnmj/'.ftnorou i . 7 ^ - ; 

ment, scientific techniques and! 
nuclear knowledge needed toi 
realize Shah Mohammed Rizaj 
Pahlevi's plans to make his * 
country a major modern indus-i 
trial power. j 

The full technology includes! 
’sensitive” processes for en-j 


bomb makers. 

The real answer, as usual in 
human affairs, must be politi- 
cal. The developed world must 
really now ask itself: whv 
should Pakistan, Brazil, or 
even Libya not have nuclear 
weapons? There is no answer 
in common politics; what is so 
special about Pakistan or 
Brazil? Why do they have to 
be denied the rights we enjoy? 

The only way forward, 
therefore, still lies where it 
always did — in the cessation 
and reversal of the central 
arms race between Russia and 
America. Haltingly, in the la -t 
five years, the super-powers 
have begun to talk. But out of 
the world’s hearing: and the 
published agreements are Tri- 
able only for ambiguity ivx 
insufficiency. And a new 
generation of weapon.? — cruise 
missiles, an updated V-bomb 
— threatens to “ reduce to 
nothing all that has been 
achieved so far.” The words 
are from Russia but Dr 
Kissinger is saying the same. 

But “ what has been 
achieved so far ” has been 
negotiated in airless secrecy 
which has fed the apprehen- 
sions- of outsiders and made 
“nuclear independence ’* 
seem merely prudent. What 
the Shah said about the 
“Secret Seven” in an inter- 
view in Le Monde las; Decem- 
ber is true of the whole 
nuclear affair: “ One wonders 
if the real purposes of the 
group do not go bevond the 
advertised aims. If it is real I v 
the case that they are onlv 
concerned with non-prolifera- 
tion, why are they doing it 
behind locked doors?” Why 
indeed? 


atomic-energy specialists will 
meet in Teheran to discuss a 
question that is likely to be a 
point of conflict between the 
United States, its European 
allies, and the developing coun-j 
tries for decades. I 

The question is whether in- j 
dustrialized countries like West 1 riching uranium and reprocess-' 
Germany should share with ling the fuel elements of a nu-| 
third-world countries like Iran | clear reactor, removing pluto- 
the nuclear science and tech- nium and other byproducts of 
niques that could be used for atomic reaction. This techneio- 
nuclear weapons. gy could be used to make atom* 

The United States has in ic bombs, 
effect a ban on "sensitive” ex- Although Iran signed the nu* 

I ports. But the West Germans c!ear nonproliferation treaty 
‘will discuss this area with Iran an£ * ‘ s committed not to devri- 
and actually made a compre-jj°P nuclear explosives, the Shah 
hensive nuclear export agree- could not get “sensitive” nu-| 
ment with Brazil last year. clear technology from tnc I'm-* 
Iran wants nuclear technoio-. States. As a matter of pol-' 
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icy, the Administration does! 
not permit the export of equip- 
ment and techniques that could 
be used to make bombs, no 
matter What the buyer prom- 
ises. 

.But the West Germans say 
they are willing to discuss any 
area . of technology, placing 
their faith in tight controls 
and international supervision 
of the “sensitive” installations 
they export to the developing 
world. 

Exports are the heart of the 
West German economy, and 
the Germans feel they simply 
cannot afford to be cut out 
of the high-technology export 
field. “They missed out on aero- 
space and computer technolo- 
gy,” an American businessman 
here commented, “and they see 
nuclear technology as the big 
area of the. future — they’re just 
not Willing tfl fhie nna ” 


not willing to lose this one.” 

The French are engaged in 
an equally vigorous nuclear ex- 
port drive, reportedly involving 
the sale of plutonium - re- 
processing plants to such coun- 
tries as South Korean and Paki- 
stan. Under American pressure, * 
South Korea decided not to 
go through with the deal, but 
the French are as eager as 
the West Germans not to lose 
a share of the nuclear technolo-i 
gy market. 

A Huge Stake 

v Billions of dollars and tens 
of thousands of jobs— even the 
economic future of Western Eu- 
rope — are at stake, they feel. 

And as an official of Kraft- 
werk Union, the seven-year-old , 
West German manufacturer of 
nuclear power plants, ex- 
plained, “Wherever we look — 
in Italy, Spain, Sweden, Thai- 
land, South Korea — the Ameri- 
cans have already been there. 
The third world is the only 
open market left.” 

The United States will meet 
with six other nuclear-supplier 
countries in London in June, 
and Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger said the central 
issue would be that of export- , 
ing reprocessing plants. The 
United States believes that they , 
should be under multinational 
control; West German experts , 
say this would be unrealistic 
in the case of countries like ] 
Iran that are in politically un- , 
stable regions. i 

What the West German nego- , 
tiato-rs will agree on in Teheran j 
next month is unclear. It is r 
certain, the West Germans say, : 
that if any comprehensive nu- 
clear agreement is reached with t 
Iran it would be tightly con- { 
trolled, £ 

“There is nothing concrete tl 
yet,” said Dr. Wolf-J. Schmidt- r 
Kilster of the Ministry of Re- u 
search and Technology, “but! C 


s no area of technology has beenf sured Washington in advance 
excluded from the discussions, V- that Bonn did not plan to sell 
d including reprocessing.” Earlier any nuclear reactors to Egypt 

0 this year. West Germany and 1 until the United States did. 
i. Ira n reached tentative agree- According to the experts, 

ment on an outline for a however, reactors are not the 
nuclear-cooperation agreement, main problem— the “sensitive 
y bu * dld f n o fc make it puohc. 'technology” used in enriching 
J Sensitivity about the risk of the uranium fuel and recover- 

* an uncontrollable spread of mi- ing plutonium and uranium-235 
... clear weapons is running so from spent fuel cells poses the 
s „, g V- n the United States that danger. Plutonium has no pres- 
, Washington and Bonn nearly ent practical use, American ! 

* clashed openly last June when experts say, except in bombs; 

* Wes A German y signed the But American efforts within 

: world’s first complete nuclear- the group of nuclear-supplier 
: technology export agreement, nations have failed so far toj 
r with Brazil. get the Germans and the 

f The weekly news magazine Frencb to agree not to export! 

Der Spiegel attacked the enrichment and reprocessing 

Government last month with devices. ( 

' a long article that said in part: There is an enormous amount 
! "The responsible politicians suspicion here that behind 
; seem to worry little, if at all, the U.S. drive for tighter con- 

1 about the danger that states t* 018 * 8 a desire to comer 
; with a highly doubtful reputa- the vast world nuclear-technol-, 

tion are being helped to effort- °sy. market for American com- j 
less acquisition of nuclear-weap- P a nies like Westinghouse and I 
’ ons technology.” General Electric. 

But after the Brazilian expe- - J( ^ ch j m I ? 0S P e * an official 1 
rience, according to Government of K ^ af twerk Union, said in , 
and industry officials inter- Frankfurt: “To fully exploit our , 
; viewed for this article, the nuclear power plant capacity, 1 , 
West Germans have become we have to . land at least three i 
? nIy , sensitive but also contracts a year for delivery 
acutely defensive about the rrtar , JT . * , 

issue. abroad. The market here is 

The issue is one that will about saturated and the United 
not be dismissed by the con- S * ates has cornered most of 
trols, safeguards and interna- tbe rest of Europe, so we have 
tional supervision that the t0 concentrate on the third ■ 
West Germans tied into the world.” , 

agreement with Brazil and will Operating within the frame- 
tie into any other nuclear co- 'y 01 ’ t* 1 ® nuclear-coopera- | 

operation treaty, as Dr. Schmidt- tl0n agreements West Germany j 
Kilster emphasized. has with Brazil, Canada, Ruma- 1 

Kissinger Unhappy SeTAft M | 

Despite the controls, to be since the military coup there) 
carried out by the Vienna-based Kraftwerk Union now has 27 1 
International Atomic Energy power-plant orders on its - 
Agency, Secretary Kissinger books. It is big business: the \ 
was known to be unhappy j average price for a 1,200-mega- « 
about West Germany's agree- iwatt nuclear plant is about t 
ment with Brazil. On Capitol $600 million. i,. 

Hill there were calls for the Kraftwerk Union also bid to 1 
United States and the Soviet build two nuclear plants in a 
Union to agree to cut off South Africa, where it is in| a 
- Germany competition with both Ameri-* t 
can rad' French concerns. But, • 
power plants unless they agree accord mg to some West Ger- 


power plants unless they agree accord mg to some West Ger 
not to export to “untrust- man officials Chancellor He! 
worthy” countries. I — *• c '- 1 — 


jmut Schmidt may veto anyj 


^ may »CtU ctliy I 

Since Brazil, the West Ger- deal with South Africa because! 
mans have been more circum- the white minority Government 


Je — r wiiuc irunomy government 

ispect. F or example, after ! there is politically offensive to 
Egypt s President, Anwar el-Sa- many members of his Social 
dat, ended his visit here April Democratic Party 
I he toured the 1, 200-megawatt Another proposal, a three- 
nuclear-power plant at Bibiis. year-old plan to build a nu- 
Both Iran and Brazil have al- clear-power plant at Kalinin- 
ready each ordered two like grad Tor the Soviet Union, fell 
c , . . through last. month after the 

Mr Sadat was given a gold- Russians refused to let the elec- 
plated hard hat as a souvenir, trie -transmission lines, run 
hut he took littJe else away through East Germany to sup- 
from the visit. Even though ply West Berlin 
the Bibiis pressurized - water “it’s too bad," Mr. Hospe 
reactors contain little militarily said, “Russia could have been 
useful technology, the West a market You see that the 
German Government had as- developing countries are now! 


IfS really all we have.” 

The controversial treaty with 
Id | Brazil was signed here last 
tsJjJune 27, and Kari-Heinz Schol-| 
he j tyssek, an official of the 
ve Foreign Ministry, described it 
ng in an interview as “a model.”! 

The agreement provides for 
exploration for uranium ore in 
® Brazil to supply West Germa- 
fl ny’s needs, now met largely 
“i by supplies from the United 
;!* States and the Soviet Union, 
i" In return, the West Germans 
“ will give Brazil access to the 
£ separation-nozzle uranium-en- 
richment process developed 
rc ! here, and build a pilot re- 
,g! processing plant in Brazil. The 
installation is capable of sepa- 
JJ rating and extracting weapons- 
a grade plutonium from used 
)’ reactor fuel elements — a “com- 
; r plete nuclear fuel cycle,” in : 

other words. i 

[j I “The Brazilians want to buyj 
a as many as eight large pressur-j 
j fized-water power-plant reac-, : 
n , tors from us,” Mr. Schmidt; 
r .Kilster said, “and if they have; 
O.that many, by 1990, they will' 
e ! need their own facilities for 
v enriching and reprocessing thei 
g fuel. Otherwise they’d have to. 

. be transporting this dangerous) 

1 material thousands of miles. 

“ across the ocean, to Germany.! 

and there are objections alii 
1 the time to doing that sort! 
of thing here.” 

Mr. Scholtyssek pointed out! 

* that the Brazilians pledged in 
the treaty not to use either 

‘ the equipment or the technolo- 
; gy they get from West Germa- 
- ny ' for . any kind of nuclear 
1 explosive device even a “peace- 1 
ful’ one. . And, he pointed cut,j 
an integral part of the agree-! 
ment was that Brazil had to! 
submit to supervision and con-! 
trol by the International Atom- 
ic Energy Agency. The agency 
and the Governments of -Brazi. 

I and West Germany signed a 
: treaty insuring these control; 

• on Feb. 26. 

“The technology, in addition 
to the equipment, is explicitly 
included in the controls.” Mr 
Scholtyssek said, “and the tri 
lateral agreement cannot ' b< 
unilaterally abrogated. It 'last; 
as long as the equipment does.’ 
Critics like Der Spiegel asser 
that equipment the Brazilian; 
develop later, with Germaj 
technology can not be' Ton 
trolled, an assertion Mr. Schol- 
tyssek denies. 

The American Government’; 
attitude is that avoiding the 
export of sensitive technology 
like reprocessing and enrich- 
ment is better than controls 
as Mr. Kissinger said in a 'Sen- 
ate hearing on March 9. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 


Saturday, Apri! 17, 1976 


Diplomatic Hostages and Detente 


npHE PREDICAMENT OF SOVIET and American diplo 

r<^j<^t! tS n W .° rldng 10 each other,s country these days 
reflects aU too accurately the soured state of “detente ” 

22"? f °L C0 , ntlnuu,g st f rk Soviet restrictions on Soviet 
1 ,. few Amencan Jews have adopted criminal ter- 
ror tactics against Soviet diplomats in New York— to 

The New YnrtnV” 10 a P art " lents 0CCU Pied by children. 

York P° hce “d other authorities have applied 
extraordinary diligence to the task of safeguarding the 
diplomats, but with less than total success. As a result, 
ha s undertaken a campaign of phone threats, 
a ° d physicaI intimidation against American, 
diplomats in Moscow. Daily life for the two diplomatic 
communities could scarcely be more grim 
It goes without saying that diplomats of all nations 

^ b6 “ lly “ nmune from 311 such threats and 
rff Jfj**’ No measure of political disagreement justi- 

hostage to thelr governments’ 
poUcies. That said, there is a glaring difference in the 

^ American government is trying to 
f w 3nd bring to account the perpetrators 
w h^** m New Yorfc The Soviet govern- 
the Iaw and dishonoring its inter- 
national duty by conducting organized harassment of 

m Moscow - A month ago, in regard to com- 
platats of Americans there that they were being exposed 
da °f rous radiation from Soviet surveillance equip- 
meat, the question was raised whether the United States 
pught to give Soviet diplomats in Washington a similar 
►dose. The answer, quite properly, was no. Other, legal 
tonns of reciprocal treatment-such as withdrawal by 

S« buttte most formal - ess ! ntlal 
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tacts with Soviet diplomats— would be much more ap- 
propnate. But that only points up the truly ugly nature 
of the Kremlin’s conduct in these affairs. It ought to 
be widely condemned. 

No less worthy of condemnation, however, are the 
assaults by militant Jews- in New York. They arc doing 
a good deal more than breaking the law, undercutting 
the hospitality the United States owes foreign diplomats 
and providing a pretext for Soviet countermeasures 
agamst American diplomats. They are also alarming the 
very people, Soviet Jews, whose cause they profess to 
espouse. Jews in Moscow have already relayed their 
criticism of the likes of the “Jewish Armed Resistance ” 
protesting on principle against the use of terror and 
noting t^t the Kremlin might use the provocation as 
grounds for a further crackdown on Soviet Jews. 

The basic source of . this tension remains the Soviet 
Unions refusal to respect the human rights of its citi- 
zenry, in this case, the rights of Jews. If anything is 
wear from the recent years of close foreign attention to 
tiurmatter, however, it is tot tactics meant to relieve 
Soviet citizens must be carefully designed and executed 
Recent weU-intended efforts to use economic leverage to 
promote Jewish emigration, for instance, ended up con- 
tributing to a sharp drop in emigration, a stalemate in 
trade, and a deterioration of atmosphere which played 
back negatively into still other Soviet-American projects 
We are not sure how to restore the generally more posi- 
tive circumstances in which emigration, among other 
things, grew in 1973-74. We are confident, though, that 
the way not to do it is to fire bullets into the apartments 
of Soviet diplomats in New York. 


Screens Found to Block 


Moscow Embassy 

I cacy which has many ramifi- 


cacy which has many ramifi- 
cations,” adding that the 


Rays at 

Associated Press 

A classified State Depart- 
ment document says that 
aluminum screening re- 
cently installed at the U.S. 
embassy in Moscow is 90 per 
cent effective in blocking 
out microwave radiation be- 
ing beamed at the embassy 
by the Soviets. 

The document, prepared 
for use in closed briefings of 
embassy employees, pro- 
vides the first detailed offi- 
cial explanation of the mi- 
crowave situation, which has 
aroused concern over poten- 
tial health hazards because 
, of the radiation. 

Yet many basic questions 
remain unanswered — in- 
cluding why the Soviets are 
continuing the microwave 
bombardment. 

| Secretary of State Henry 
| A. Kissinger has called the 
I issue "a matter of great deli* 


United States is involved in 
talks with Soviet officials in 
an effort to get the radia- 
tion stopped. 

A copy of the confidential 
State Department briefing 
paper was made available to 
the Associated Press. 

The document says that 
window screens installed at 
the embassy 2M» months ago 
“reduce the current micro- 
wave signals to a point well 
below one microwatt per 
square centimeter but not to 
a ‘zero’ level.” 

By contrast, late last year 
the microwaves had reached 
a maximum intensity of 18 
microwatts in certainly 
heavily irradiated areas of 
the embassy, the briefing 
paper said. 

U.S. officials In Washing- 
ton and Moscow have re-, ; 


fused to give any detailed 
public explanation about the 
microwave problem since it 
broke into headlines in 
early February. 

On the purpose of the mi- 
crowaves, the briefing paper 
said, “This is something the 
Soviets are in the best posi- 
tion to answer.” 

The Soviets, the document 
noted, “have suggested to 
some newsmen recently that 
they are attempting to inter- 
fere with embassy reception 
of communications. Others 
have theorized that the 
beams were in some way 
connected with surveillance 
activities.” 

On the question of possi- 
ble health hazards, the pa- 
per said that so far “no 
cause and effect relation- 
ship has been established 
between disorders con- 


tracted by those in Moscow 
and their exposure to the 
electromagnetic field.” 

It noted that “a full-scale 
study of those, who have 
served in Moscow in the 
past and those whoe are 
there now is in the process 
of being developed.” 

The briefing document 
also reported that since Oc- 
tober, 1975, the embassy has 
been the target of two mi- 
crowave beams. “Both are 
highly directional, some- 
what like searchlight beams, 
but wider. They are aimed 
at the upper floors of the 
central wing of the chancery 
from different directions,” 
the document said. 

The upper floors of the 10- 
story building house the of- 
fices of the ambassador and 
other top diplomats, along 
With sensitive communica- 
tions and intelligence areas. 

The State Department ac- 
count said the two micro- 
wave beams “are sometimes 
on the air simultaneously 
for three to four hours a 
day.” 

42 
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Today ’s Example 5 of Chutzpah 


Y OU REMEMBER the definitive illustration of the 
word chutzpah: It is the story about the young 
man who murdered his parents and then pleaded 
with the judge to take pity on a poor orphan. That 
word has taken on a meaning that lies well beyond 
the comparatively pallid English term, unmitigated 
gall It connotes an effrontery so outrageous as to 
command a certain reluctant admiration. Today’s ex- 
ample of chutzpah is the Soviet accusation that the 
United States is meddling in Western European af- 
fairs. 

:The United States, in this Soviet view, is not living 
vttp.to the Helsinki agreement that was signed amidst 
much mutual congratulation last August. It required 
all the signatories to promise not to meddle in each 
^others’ internal affairs. The current Soviet accusation 
^ Is a response to the American admonitions to Italy 
'about the prospect of Communists in its government. 

' Late last year the United States government was 
4 embarrassed by the disclosure that it was preparing 
"to pour several million dollars into Italian politics, in 
"a despairing effort to propTiip the non-Communist 
parties. The dislosure was, fortunately, enough to kill 
the whole idea. The Soviets, meanwhile, have been 
.subsidizing the Italian Communist party so long and 


so steadily that they hardly think of it as foreign in- 
terference any longer. It’s merely an old Russian cus- 
tom. 

Europeans use a double standard in judging these 
affairs, and they are quite right. They know that it is 
in the nature of the Soviet government to tamper 
with the internal affairs of other countries whenever 
the opportunity presents itself. They understand that 
high-minded international agreements do not affect 
that basic fact of life. They realize that it is foolish to 
expect the Russians to do otherwise. 

But Europeans also know that a great many Ameri- 
cans have grave doubts about this country's occa- 
sional attempts to mess around covertly in other peo- 
ple’s politics, and Americans persist in debating the 
issue loudly although their government frequently 
wishes that they would not. As a result, the United 
States government currently can do very little more 
than lecture Italy about the probable results of its 
present tendency. The Soviets profess to believe that 
these lectures represent a violation of the Helsinki 
treaty. Here as always, the Soviet view is that the So- 
viet government is to be judged publicly only by 
those things that it chooses to do publicly. 




Sun, April 18, 1975 

THE ‘SONNENFELDT DOCTRINE’ 


Dualism Marks U.S. Policy 


BY ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI JR. 

American policy toward Europe— both 
East and West — shows a curious dualism. 
We are dogmatic and inflexible toward 
the emerging electoral strength of West- 
ern European Communist parties. At the 
same time, we have moved from the pre- 
vious position of tolerance and tacit 
approval of Soviet domination of Eastern 
SXarope to a more explicit and politically 
suggestive concept recently labeled the 
Sonnenfeldt Doctrine. 

In a briefing for our European ambassa- 
dors, Helmut Sonnenfeldt, one of the 
closest advisors of Secretary of State Hen- 
ry A. Kissinger, suggested a "more natural 
and organic" relationship between the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe. 

Is there a link between these varied 
American positions? There could be. 

From a historical perspective, a connec- 
tion can be seen between the present 
American position and the Yalta Agree- 
ment concluded between the big powers 
on Feb. 11, 1945. It was at Yalta that a di- 
vision of the spoils was sealed. It was 
there that Eastern Europe was awarded to 
the Soviet Union as the area of its legiti- 
mate security concern, and it was there 
that the Russians were told to keep their 


hands off elsewhere. It was also at Yalta 
that efforts were made by the West to 
preserve a semblance of self-rule in such 
countries as Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Greece, Turkey and Iran were threa- 
tened later by "wars of liberation," and 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were sub-* 
merged by what Sonnenfeldt aptly termed 
■ sheer Soviet power. But 31 years ago it 
was impossible to foresee the dichotomy of 
the developments witin the two European 
halves: prosperity and social convulsions 
in the West; uniformity — after a period of 
desperate unrest — in the East. 

The Sonnenfeldt Doctrine is our admis- 
sion of failure. It suggests that the Yalta 
Agreement did not work out either to our 
benefit or expectations. It also suggests 
. that it would be in the interest of the Unit- 
ed States to see within the Soviet bloc 

A staff member of the Council on Foreign" 
Relations , Zygmunt Nagorski is the author 
of " Psychology of East-West Trade: Illusions 
and Opportunities." 

more cohesive and more politically signifi- 
• cant developments permitting the Rus- 
sians to relax their concern and to begin 
relying less on power and more on institu- 


tional and political links. 

Such goals can be accomplished only if 
Eastern Europeans become institutionally 
and politically closer to the Soviet Union. 
The new American doctrine cites the ex- 
amples of Poland and Hungary, where ac- 
commodations to that effect are being 
made by the ruling Communist parties. In 
Poland serious attempts have been made 
to amend the constitution to fit it mere 
I into the mold of the Soviet constitution. 
'The authorities rammed it through the * 
controlled parliament, but a wave of 
protests swept the country, led by writers, 
artists and academicians who saw in the 
official attempt another step toward even- 
tual incorporation of Poland into the net- 
work of Soviet socialist republics. The 
wording of the more drastic amendments 
was changed. The protesters had scored a 
few points. 

Sonnenfeldt’s implied theory is that such 
protestors are simply delaying an inevita- 
ble process of evolution. It also suggests 
that Eastern Europe, unless well en- 
trenched within the Soviet power struc- 
ture, could be a powder keg and even trig- 
ger another major war. It is difficult to si 
the logic of his concern. Should his doc- 
trine enter the body of American foreign 
policy, any repetition of past uprisings in 
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that part of the world would be left to the 
Soviet Union alone to deal with. Where, 
therefore, would be the danger of a West- 
ern involvement? 

The link between our Western and East- 
ern European policies thus emerges. While 
we are willing to go far beyond the Yalta 
Agreement by suggesting stronger syste- 
mic connections in the East, we are also 
telling the Russians that they should keep 
their part of the bargain concluded in 1945 
by keeping their hands off the West. This 
explains Washington's rigidity toward 
Western Communists. They have 1 
tsees, and still are natural Soviet al- 
— lies, and thus cannot be permitted to * 
assume a share of power in the West. 
Since in both France and Italy the 
.Communist parties emerged out of 
:the electoral process, the U.S. Ad- 
;isimstration is using Us leverage to 
: bypass the process and enforce the 
: (continuity of non-Communist majori- • 
:fces.r* 

T This attitude appears distinctly un- 
icemocratic to Europeans. America 
Emerges as another superpower in- 
terested more in overall balance and 
.feecurity considerations than in the 
twill of the people concerned. The dif- 
ference between the two— the Soviet 
-KJnion and the United States— begins 

^ "Tet there may be another, differ- 
• Wconnection between US. policies 
[for East and West. It has been wide- 
ly assumed in European political cir- 
cles that the Communist movement is 
{faring a serious crisis. It is no longer 
(either an ideological or political mon- 
tblit h. It is a set of ideas, vaguely 
{linked to its original Moscow source, 
{but representing a new set of values, 
/{responding to all kinds of new chal- 
lenges. The Soviet Union, faced with . 
She schism of its original faith, is 
•''groping for solutions. It continues to 
[demand loyalty from its followers. It- 
•jgets it from some, like the French — : 

spite of their declarations to the 
fcgntrary— but not from alL ; \ 

J Xa Italy, the Communist Party 
: ceased to be an international branch 
' of an outside church. Today it repre- 
sents to many Italians a party capa- 


ble of tackling such issues as social 
justice; employment, morality in pub^, 
lie life and economic recovery. 

It has also been widely assumed in 
Europe that the Soviet Union would 
view the assumption of power by the 
Italian Communist Party with mixed 
feelings. A successful experiment of a 
truly democratic Communist partici- 
pation in power, an experiment ar- 
rived at through the electoral pro- 
cess, would be viewed with uneasi- 
ness by the .existing Communist 
governments in Eastern European 
countries, for, reasons easily per- 
ceived. ' V '. 

There is hot a single country with- 
in the Eastern bloc where commu- 
nism 'has sustained itself- through 
pluralistic institutions, freedom of 
speech, assembly and choice. In Yu- 
goslavia, where the Soviet Union is 
absent, government control over the 
, individual reigns supreme. In Roma- 
nia, where foreign policy is directed 
by a president of clear , nationalistic ; 
leanings and where Soviet influence 
is limited, a rigid internal police sys- 
. tern . exists. Elsewhere, governments 
-Test on a combination of Soviet and 
.'domestic police powers. • . 

And the majority of the. people— . 
who go through an electoral process 
always returning 99% -of Coinmunist 
candidates to office— assume that 
without an element of- coercion, no ; 
Communist-controlled ; regime could 
survive. The. party apparatus adds;, 
credence to that belief by steadily re - ; 
fusing, to permit the exercise of na- 
: tural humanfreedom. TT 

Italy, a country outside the. reach 
: of direct Soviet power, may suddenly 
challenge, that. -assumption.. Should 
"the historical compromise succeed in 
Rome, without undermining Italian 
democratic , institutions, a mixed 
Communist-Christian Democrat re- 
gime could emerge. It would be 
based on a democratic process of se- 
lection; it would not require a heavy 
police hand. It would reject the no- 
tion of Soviet predominance hv 
-.foreignai^driensepolicies. . 

In short. Eastern Europeans, and 
Russians as well, would see the 


:• development of a socialism with a 
-human face — a development which 
caused Moscow to send tanks to 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. But such use 
of force would be impossible in Italy. 

It is entirely possible, therefore, 
that, such a major change in Italy . 
would have a destabilizing effect on 
the Soviet-controlled part of Europe. 
The Soviet Union may have to rely 
more, not less, on its military might. 
The organic links’ advocated by Son- 
nenfeldt would be even more remote. 
'Such links could be developed only 
through growing mutual trust mixed 

- with the feelings of desperation by 
Poles, Romanians and others, desper- 
ation bom out of the reality of stand- 
ing alone face to face with the Soviet . 

• Union. - - - • - -1 

An Italian experiment in democra- 
. cy embracing a genuine Communist 

- Party would open a possible way out 
. of such a state. -of desperation. AU 

over Eastern Europe, other people 
would ask: "Why dont we also try to 
r. adapt our system to both human and - 
.-.national aspirations?" - ; ' 

*r- Thus emerges the link between our 
two positions regarding Eastern and - 
\ Western Europe. In order to save de- . 
tente- and to assure our continued di- 
alogue with the Soviet Unioa, wa are 
h attempting to defuse tensions all over 
. Europe: in . the East by suggesting 
more "normal" relations with the So- 
viets; in the West by eliminating a 
-potential security problem for our- 
..selves and -at the same time a politi- 
-cal and ideological problem for the 
.Russians.. The goal is clear; bilateral 
V. American-Soviet relations are more 
. .important . than -other - elements et 
power struggle in the areas under 

- the respective Soviet and American 
influences. - • 

'.- But along the way we may find* 
ourselves alone and isolated. The 
Sonnenfeldt theory cuts America off 
:.from the -continuing aspirations of 
the people of. Eastern Europe. And 
on the western ride of the continent, 
the process of change is going to con- 
tinue with or without our blessing; 
with or without cur participation, ... 


NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, APRIL IS, 1976 

The View from 
Europe Is of a 
Receding U.S. 


By FLORA LEWIS 


PARIS— As they survey what is coming to look like the 
shambles of their own efforts to unite, European leaders 
have begun to question America’s intentions around the 
world. The questions are whether United States policy is. 
really changing after 30 years of active intervention in 
global politics; whether the United States and Russia are 
heading for a new period cf cold war over the heads of other. 


- Countries that would nonetheless feel the chill; whether the 
world balance is really tilting towards Moscow. 

These are overlapping and contradictory questions, re- . 
fleeting the fact that there is no real consensus in Europe 
on what is happening, only a consensus that something is 
coming unstuck and old assumptions can no longer be 
taken for granted. 

The Sharpened quill of headlines and commentators has 
been warning for some time now of American “withdrawal,” 
“eclipse,” “paralysis,” “neo-isolationism,” even “abandon- 
ment of responsibilities.” The phrases flow after each new 
international crisis, such as Lebanon and Angola, and reach 
back to Vietnam, Watergate. Responsible officials do not 
make it sound quits so drastic, but they share a sense of 
uncertainty about what to expect from the United States, 
and many of them complain of American retrenchment. At 
a recent meeting of Common Market government heads in 
Luxembourg, the mood was one of helpless and even bitter 
gloom. 

France warned that Africa was about to topple into the 
Soviet orbit, taking perhaps more, seriously than other ob- 
servers the Ford Administration’s warning about what 
tvould happen if Congress refused to intervene in Angola. 

There was a general awareness of the growth of Soviet 
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military power (which the leaders have known about for 
years, hut which seems suddenly to have struck their con- 
sciousness anew) and that the rhetoric of detente might 
work to demobilize the West and benefit Moscow. 

~ Some high officials think there is a sea-change coming ;~ 
in America, as a result of a shift in the power balance 
between the President and Congress. Some think that is 
a threat, not yet realized. Some, the veterans, tend more 
to suppose that election year blues will lift when the bal- 
lots are counted and the United States will show its familiar, 
eager face. 

The worries are not clearly focused. Nobody influential 
has suggested that the United States would not go to the 
defense of Western Europe in case of attack, nor that an 
attack has become any more likely. But there has been 
more talk of the danger of Europe’s “Finlandization .” 

The genera] public has not paid much attention to these 
politicians' and officials’ concerns. Countries are focusing- 
inwards, on their immediate grievances and troubles, and 
when they speak to their electorates, the leaders are follow- 
ing this trend. The result is that they do not speak openly 
of their fears. Another result of this concentration on the 
home-front is that judgments about what is happening in 
the United States and. the world tend to reflect Internal 
partisan squabbles even more than usual. 

( France's influential daily, Le Monde, took the Kissinger-- 
Sonnenfeldt statements on American policy, made to a^y 
group of United States ambassadors last December, as 
further proof that Washington is determined to prevent 
the rise of an effective power partner in Europe. Others* 
have taken the compressed policy review as an indication 
' that the United States is losing the will to contain Soviet 
influence. 

The confusion has only compounded itself as the quesr 
ticm is put about what the Europeans wish America would 
do. One sage, retired participant in the highest councils, 
said: “Don’t worry. The West has only lost where it was 
wrong — Indochina, Portuguese Africa, and next will come 
Rhodesia.” He belittled the widespread complaints among 
European officials that revelations about the Central Intel-., 
ligence Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, cor- 
porate bribery, were undermining America’s authority. "•*. 

“There has never been so much American intervention, • 
and clumsy at that, in European affairs as now, with your 
leaders shaking their fists about which governments they 
will and won’t tolerate,” he said. It was a reference to 
. the Ford Administration campagn against Communists in 
France and Italy.- 

But among the people who make policy, this calm, even, 
bemused view is the exception. More common is the fear 
that somehow America may stop being willing and able to 
' 'shield Europe, not only on its own territory but in areas 
of the developing world where it has vital interests. 


f In an inchoate way. the fear is beginning to spread to 
layers of society who feel they can only lose as the un- 
certainty spreads. A group of French businessmen said that 
many of their friends were sending money abroad now, to 
Canada, the United States and Brazil, not to West Germany 
or Switzerland. It isn’t clear whether they are worried about 
the Russians or the French Communists. But they do say 
they lack confidence in the future of Western Europe. 

The fraying fabric of the Common Market, reflected in 
the failure of the nine government heads to agree on any- 
thing, even a bland communique, when they met in Luxem- 
bourg, is an element in the loss of hope and assurance af- 
flicting European policy-makers. It is generally admitted 
that there simply is no longer any point in mouthing slogans 
about a common European defense, either to displace 
American influence as the Gaullists always wished, or to 
buttress and if necessary replace it, as the Atlanticisis 
have sought. It isn’t about to happen and that makes the 
Europeans more conscious of their dependence on America 
for security. ' 

It isn't so much the election-year debate on foreign policy 
which has upset the Europeans, as their perception of 
American unwillingness to undertake major foreign inter- 
ventions during an election year. 

But the lack of cohesion and sense of common purpose 
among Europe’s leaders has gone so far that they can’t 
even reach a common view -on what they wish America 
would do. 

Perhaps, by the time of the alliance’s spring meeting in 
Oslo next month, a nucleus of the Europeans will manage 
to come up with some kind of suggestion to- America. But - 
nobody is betting on it in the present mood. 

And it seems important that the same people who ex- 
press this glum view of the West’s future are the ones who’ 
keep pointing out that fear is, what the Europeans have 
most to fear, lest they resign themselves to a gradual 
into paralyzed acceptance of Soviet demands. Morale is 
terrible, they say, and that is demoralizing. 

There are still some who insist that the cold facts in 
both America and Europe give no justification for this seif- 
defeatism, which would concede to Russia in- the next 
generation something like the prime super-power status 
throughout the world which America held during the 
postwar generation. Since it is more a matter of mood than 
reality, these sober voices argue, the situation could be 
turned around by an injection of encouraging leadership. 

But the fashion of the moment is to pessimism, the eye 
of the , powerful is fixed on the shadows. It makes for 
passivity, regardless of the actual balance of light and dark 
on the horizon. . *, • . 

Flora Lewis is chief of the Paris bureau of The New 
York Times . - \ ; 
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be traced, at least in part, to t the nettle of their stateless- remitting military assault on 
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; two strategic decisions taken 
ij by .Dr- Kissinger in the 
' immediate wake of the October 
| War. of 1973. The first was to 
seek to take Egypt out of the 
I conflict, thus separating her 
ji from her battle ally Syria, in 
j; the., expectation that, once 
Egypt was disengaged, peace- 
making on the other fronts 
would be far easier — the 
famous Kissinger step-by-step 
procedure. 

The second decision was a 
I negative one : a refusal to take 
■'his surgeon’s knife to the 
central cancer in Arab politics, 
die Palestine question, in the 
belief that if the Arab States 
could be persuaded to make 
disengagement or non-belliger- 
; ency deals with Israel — even 
r short of full-scale peace — the 
Palestinians would simply have 
to acquiesce in whatever 
arrangements were made for 
them; and if they didn’t, the 
Arab States would deal with 
them. 

Both these decisions, which 
.bear the mark of Israeli 
influence on Dr Kissinger’s 
thinking, already appear as 
gross misjudgments. 

Encouraged by Dr Kissinger, 
the ‘ defection ’ of Egypt from 
the battlefield at once put 
intolerable pressure on Syria 
and aroused immense resent- 
ment in her leaders. ^ They 
t were haunted with tlic pros- 
pect of a new war with Israel 
in which they would have to 
.stand alone : and this fear has 
dictated their every move. 

Syria’s national interest, 
indeed her survival, demands 
that she control, neutralise or 
contain any radical, militant 
or extremist element in 
Lebanon which might trigger 
off an Israeli intervention and 
drag Syria into a suicidal, 
adventure. 

This need to control events 
*yital to her national security 
has made Syria ihe reluctant 
and embarrassed champion of 
the old guard Lebanese estab- 


ness, has brought to the sur- 
face in Palestinian leaders a 
neurotic fear of their own: 


the Maronite Christians, for- 
merly the dominant political 
community, now much re- 
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Exploiting Syria’s fear of 
disorderly change, her un- 
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handed tutelary role, Jum- 
blatt mobilised under his radi- 
cal banner not only the Pales- 
tinians but also every other 


The man who can tilt the 
balance one way or the other 
is Yasser Arafat, Jumblatt’s 


restless party and sect that mai . n military prop and, as 


felt unfavoured, insecure or 
unrepresented under the old 
regime : Communists, Nasser- 
ists, Shia Muslims, many 
Greek Orthodox Christians, 


such, the real arbiter of 
Lebanon’s future. Like Dr 
Kissinger, he, too, has a lot of 
corpses on his conscience. 
The Lebanese political 


his own Druze followers and system was no doubt corrupt, 
young nationalist military but it was also tolerant, liberal 
firebrands such as Lieutenant ar, d democratic. Arafat must 
Khatib, leader of the muti- !-’ ear - a hcavy responsibility 
nous, self-styled Lebanese to r r lts ru,n - , . 

Arab Army, who seems to *> protect what he con- 
have the makings of a <-C t ' ved as Palestinian inter- 
Qadhafi ests » Arulat allowed Jumblatt 

These inch — Jumblatt, i ind the Communists to use 
Khatib and their Palestinian !', IS « l| emilas against the 
allies, Arafat, llabasli, Jibril Maronites, thus comributin 


his people unlimited if fool- 
hardy support. His moral 
position has undoubtedly 
been weakened by the carn- 
age. 

The Palestinians are now* 
desperate for a new strategy: 
the Arab States, on whose 
armies they counted to give 
them statehood, are edging 
towards peace with Israel. 
The Lebanese quagmire 
threatens to swallow’ them up. 

At this dark moment in 
their history, the rumbling, 
erupting disorders in the 
occupied West Bank and in 
Galilee — culminating after 
eight or nine weeks of strikes 
and stone-throwing in last 
Tuesday’s outburst — have 
given a tremendous boost to 
Palestinian morale. 

In a trice, the Resistance 
appears to have shifted the 
focus of its struggle from the 
Arab States, where the going 
for it has become rough 
indeed, to inside Israel irseit. 

This switch from ‘outside’ 
to ‘ inside,’ from the painful 
Lebanese imbroglio to the 
‘ glorious ’ battlefield of Israel 
— has already had a noticeable 
effect on Arafat. It has rid him 
of many complexes. The . 
anguished conciliator, seeking 
to steer an independent 
course between the hammer , 
of Syria and the anvil of Jum- 
blatt, has once more donned , 
the mantle of the revolution- 
ary guerrilla leader. 

. Last week saw the public 
reconciliation of Arafat and 
George Habash, the most fero- : 
cious opponent of any compro- - 
mise with Israel. ‘ We shall . 
continue the march in blood j 
and soul,’ Arafat declared, 

‘ until we establish our demo- \ 
cratic .State on all the soil of j 
Palestine,* a far cry from the I 
encouraging ambiguities of >. 
his famous UN speech. 

Paradoxically, this new 
Palestinian militancy directed 
against Israel may give the 
hard-pressed Maronites some 
respite, as Arafat will not 
wish to fight on two fronts. , 
Jumblatt may yet be thwarted 
in his hopes. But in the mean- 
time Lebanon has paid a , 
heavy price far Dr Kissinger's 
peacemaking., 


and so forth — are the new 
leaders of Muslim Lebanon, 


to the devastation of tile one 
Arab country which had given 
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Eldridge Cleaver 


Fidel Castro’s African Gambit 


\l\[ hile living in Cuba in 1969, 1 sent a 
. cassette recording back to friends 
in the L.S. in which I said: “The white 
racist Castro dictatorship is more insid- 
ious and dangerous for black people than 
is the white racist regime of South Africa, 
because no black person has any illu- 
sions about the intentions of the Afri- 
kaners, but many black people consider 
Fidel Castro to be a right-on white 
brother. Nothing could be further from 
the truth.” 

That remark was actually a distillation 
of views expressed to me by Captain 

Toro, a zealous young black Cuban Army 

officer freshly home on six months’ leave 
from Guinea-Bissau, where he had been 
fighting for Amilcar Cabral’s rebels 
against the Portuguese. 

Captain Toro, a short, wiry, brown- 
skinned man who was so full of energy 
he could hardly sit still, minced no words 
in denouncing Castro’s policy of ship- 
ping out to foreign wars the militant 
young black officers as a safety valve on 
the domestic scene. By sending them off 
to fight in Africa, Toro said, Castro kills 
two birds with one stone: (1) he gets rid 
of an explosive element capable of caus- 
ing him trouble at home; (2) he im- 
presses black Cubans that he is a fighter 
for black people’s rights, thus quelling 
opposition to his rule amongst blacks, 
,who are still at the bottom of the Cuban 
'pecking order. 

At first, I was suspicious of Captain 
Toro. I thought perhaps he was part of a 
government plot to test me, or set me up. 
*He was so outspoken in his criticism, 
even in front of white Cuban Commu- 
nists, who clearly feared him. In fact, I 
got the impression that Toro's tone be- 
came even more scathing when white I 
Cubans were around. 


rid of wave after wave of militant black 
leaders who constitute an ever-present 
pressure and danger to his continued 
rule. “One of the first things Fidel tried 
to do after coming to power,” said Toro, 
“was to disarm the blacks in Oriente, 
Cuba’s heavily black province, site of 
sugar cane and slavery, of fort Moncada 
and the Sierra Maestra, the historic home 
of the Cuban revolution. Of course, he 
failed to disarm us. His white troops were 
afraid to try it and the black troops 
refused. Why should we blacks disarm 
ourselves? That was the beginning of 
trouble between Che Guevara and Fidel. 
Che refused to go along with a policy of 
disarming the people but, then, Che was 
not a white Cuban. The next thing we 
knew, Fidel started shipping us off to 
fight in Africa — and to die.” 

When Castro first embarked upon his 
African wars, it was a “safe” thing to do. 
Nothing could have been more irrele- 
vant back in the early 1960s than fighting 
the Portuguese in Guinea-Bissau. The 
real test of Fidel’s sincerity came in the 
Congo, and he came up shaky. 


the army of Congo 
(Brazzaville.) Dia- 
wara had received 
Guevara in top se- 
cret upon his initial 
arrival in the Congo; 
he had supplied him 
and made all ar- 
rangements between Guevara and the 
government in Brazzaville, which se- 
su PP or ted Guevara’s mission. 
The hopes of the African revolution 
were riding on the success of the 
Guevara-Mulele link-up,” Diawara said 
wistfully, somewhat crestfallen. 


THE LAST WHITE HOPE 

In Toro’s view, Fidel Castro was the 
t white hope of the traditional Cuban 
T'xling class which, given the choice 
between a black-led revolution and a 
white one, had chosen Fidel. This effec- 
tively sidetracked the historic thrust of 
the Cuban revolution, which draws its 
spirit from the great black hero of Cuban 
■ independence, Gen. Antonio Maceo. 

Since coining to power, Castro’s great- 
est single preoccupation has been getting 


A SECRET CODE 

After the death of Patrice Lumumba in 
1961 at the hands ofMoiseTshombe,tbe 
CIA, Joseph Mobutu and Belgium, a 
Lumumba follower named Pierre Mu- 
lele organized an effective guerrilla 
movement. It had a high potential of 
taking power in short order against 
Tshombe’s mercenary-led ragtail forces 
and Mobutu's army of stooges. Victory 
was virtually assured when Che Guevara 
accepted a commission to lead a column 
charged with opening up a rear supply 
line stretching from Congo (Brazzaville) 
to Mulele’s forces in the jungles of 
Katanga Province. On the eve of the 
successful link-up between Guevara’s 
column and Mulele, Fidel Castro sent a 
team of special messengers to pull Qte 
out of the Congo. They bore a message in 
a special secret code between Fidel and 
Che^ that they had agreed beforehand 
would only be used in the most urgent 
circumstances and which was, therefore; 
to be responded to immediately. 

On a visit to Congo (Brazzaville) in 
1973, I talked to the man who was in 

charge of Che Guevara’s operation 

Ange Diawara, the political comtnissarof 


A POLICY OF BETRAYAL 

“We had a farewell reception for Che 
in Brazzaville, which I organized,” he 
continued. “It was a very sad occasion. 
Che had tears in his eyes. In fact, all of us 
were crying. We knew that the African 
revolution had been betrayed, by deci- 
sions taken in Moscow, Washington, 
Cairo and Havana. Everybody under- 
stood that Castro was pulling Che out of 
me Congo because of pressure from the 
Soviets, who had arranged things with 
the Americans. This was the fundamen- 
ts betrayal of the African revolution. 
When Che arrived in Cuba, he quarreled 
with Fidel and was placed in seclusion. 
Soon after, he went on a suicide mission 
in Bolivia. It was a sorry affair, very 
treacherous. My government recalled its 
ambassador from Havana and all but 
broke off diplomatic ties over this.” 

Today, the chickens are coming home 
to roost for Fidel’s policy of exporting his 
fighting men to Africa, a policy that has 
contributed heavily to his longevity as 
the white head grafted onto Cuba’s black 
body. As Africa runs out of wars of 
liberation, Fidel Castro runs out of 
dumping grounds. He will then have to 
face the Captain Toros, who have 
learned much and forgotten nothing. 

Cleaver , a former leader of the Black 
Panther Party, fled the US. in 196S and 
spent seven years abroad as a fugitive, 
lie voluntarily surrendered to Federal 
authorities lust November and is note in 
a California prison waiting trial on 
charges stemming from a shoot-out be- 
tween the Panthers and the Oakland 
police in 1968. 
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17 April 1976 So1 M - Linowitz, former U.S. ambassador 

to the OAS, is chairman of the Commission 
on United States- Latin American Rela- 
tions. He was previously chairman of the 
Xerox Corporation. 

Reflections on Kissinger’s Latin American Foray 


Outlook 


by Sol M. Linowitz 

S ecretary Henry Kissinger’s recent 
Latin American trip once again fo- 
cused fleeting attention on the relation- 
ship between this country and Latin 
America. For a number of months Latin 
Americans had been waiting patiently 
for the long-promised visit by the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State. When it came, 
its impact was, in a word, underwhelm- 
ing. For its major features appear to 
have been a reaffirmation of familiar 
promises of economic cooperation and 
the signing of a new consultative agree- 
ment with Brazil that caused predictable 
indignation and concern in a number of 
other Latin American countries. 

When Secretary Kissinger undertook 
the trip, he was all too aware of the fact 
that his November 19, 1974, call for a 
“New Dialogue” with Latin America had 
left behind a deep and widespread sense 
of disappointment. For once again 
words were not translated into action, 
and the “New Dialogue” remained a 
slogan without substance. On this trip 
Kissinger was clearly determined to 
avoid overblown expectations, and in 
this he unquestionably succeeded. 

One can quarrel with what Kissinger 
did or did not achieve during the trip, 
but certainly no one can take issue with 
his premise that we can no longer take 
Latin America for granted. The simple 
fact is that we are in a new ball game with 
Latin America. No longer can we treat 
Latin Americans patronizingly. No 
longer can we threaten to take our bat 
and ball and go home. 

For the world has changed, Latin 
America has changed, and the United 
States has changed. Today the hard fact 
is that we need Latin America just as 
much as Latin America needs us. And 
what we need is not only Latin Ameri- 
can oil and raw materials but also— as 
the vote on the U.N. anti-Zionist resolu- 
tion clearly demonstrated-their coopera- 
tion and support in the global arena. This 
calls for a whole new approach and a 
drastic change in our perceptions about 
our relationships in this hemisphere. 

The first point to be recognized is 
simply that interdependence has dis- 
placed security, in its narrow sense, as 
the raison d etre for American foreign 
policy. Today there are a number of 
other important centers of power in the 
world besides the superpowers. Trans- 
national forces, including the multina- 


tional corporations, have become fea- 
tured actors on the international scene. 
The line between domestic and foreign 
policy has become increasingly blurred, 
and our interests abroad have become 
inextricably intertwined with our inter- 
ests at home. 

When we talk of security in this kind 
of a world, we have to think not only of 
military and political power but also of 
oil and copper and bauxite. We have to 
consider what the urgent prospect of 
world famine resulting from the scarcity 
of food and fertilizer will mean to our 
own future. We have to ponder the im- 
pact that the population problem on this 
planet will have on us-and the fact that 
4 billion people dwell on this earth and 
by the turn of the century there will be 
8 billion or more. 

While these dramatic changes have 
been taking place in our international 
system— multipolarity, transnationalism, 
scarcity of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
population growth— tremendous changes 
have also been taking place within the 
various countries and regions of Latin 
America. Rapid urbanization and mass 
communications have produced political 
awareness among people who do not yet 
participate in the economic growth of 
their countries. As a result, governments 
face increasing demands to provide jobs 
and services. To meet these internal de- 
mands, Latin Americans have sought 
freer access to the markets of the United 
States and other developed nations for 
their manufactured and semi-manufac- 
tured products and their raw-material 
exports. They have also sought better ac- 
cess to both capital and technology. 

In their search for helpful responses 
to these needs, Latin Americans have 
become increasingly active participants 
in the world community beyond the con- 
fines of our hemisphere. So we have be- 
gun to hear new voices coming out of 
Latin America— voices of identity, voices 
of nationalism, voices of outrage at lin- 
gering dependency. 

Meanwhile, as we know all too well, 
we have also been undergoing drastic 
changes at home. No longer do we domi- 
nate world economic and military affairs 
as we once did. No longer is it appro- 
priate or feasible for the United States 
to try to be a policeman or tutor every- 
where in the world. Moreover, in the face 
of the challenges we have been confront- 
ing— unemployment, racial conflict, the 
long war in Vietnam, the major crisis of 
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governmental leadership— we have found 
our coherence as a nation severely 
strained and tested by an energy crisis, 
commodity shortages, and worldwide in- 
flation. 

Deeply aware of these changes and 
concerned about their impact, the Com- 
mission on U.S.— Latin American Rela- 
tions-an independent group of 23 pri- 
vate citizens, some having held high 
government positions*— recently issued a 
report based on an analysis of hemi- 
spheric affairs. In the report that was 
presented to the President and to the 
j Secretary of State, the commission ar- 
rived at the following conclusions: 

• The premises of past American poli- 
cies, from the Monroe Doctrine to the 
Alliance for Progress to Mature Partner- 
ship, have been seriously undermined by 

| the major changes in the world, in Latin 
America, and in the United States. 

• Our policies in the future must be 
based on the recognition of the fact that 
Latin America is not our “sphere of in- 
fluence” to be insulated from the rest of 
the world, and that Latin American 
countries are playing an increasingly ac- 
tive and important role in a world of 
growing interdependence. 

• U.S. policies must also recognize 
that there is a diversity among Latin 
American countries and that our inter- 
ests do not require ideological conform- 
ity. We must respect their independence 
and their capacity to act independently. 

• Our mutual concerns today center 
not on military security but on economic 
development, on the well-being of our 
citizens, on the coherence of our socie- 
ties, and on the protection of individual 
liberties-all goals that cannot be at- 
tained in isolation or at the expense of 
our neighbors. 

• Both self-interest and our funda- 
mental values require that we nurture 
our common interests and historic ties in 
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the Americas and cooperate in building 
a more equitable and mutually beneficial 
| structure of international relations. 

I Pursuant to these conclusions, the 
commission made 33 specific recom- 
mendations for action by the United 
States. They included: an end to covert 
U.S. intervention in the internal affairs 
of Latin American countries such as took 
place in Chile; strengthening of efforts 
to assure protection of human rights in 
the hemisphere; developing an initiative 
in seeking to normalize relationships 
with Cuba; signing and ratification of a 
new Panama Canal treaty; encouraging 
arms-Iimitation agreements in the hemi- 
sphere; repeal of the Hickenlooper and 
Gonzalez amendments and avoiding 
other threats, such as unilateral eco- 
nomic sanctions; elimination of the U.S. 
veto power over fund operations of 
the Inter-American Development Bank; 
strengthening OAS conciliation and 
peacekeeping capacities; elimination of 
travel and migration restrictions to and 
from Latin America; enactment of a 
generalized trade preference that would 
be truly helpful to Latin America; estab- 
I lishment of a regional system for ex- 
change of commodities supply-and-de- 
mand projections and exploration of 
mechanisms to offset wide fluctuations in 
; commodity supply, demand, and price; 
• collaboration between the United States 
and Latin America in the development 
of codes of conduct defining rights and 
responsibilities of foreign investors and 
governments as well as the establish- 
ment of impartial fact-finding mecha- 
nisms; and U.S. assistance in the de- 
velopment of scientific and technical 
capabilities. 

Little has been done since the issuance 
of the commission’s report and recom- 
mendations to improve the general cli- 
mate of relationships in the hemi- 
sphere. The trend toward divisiveness 
and indifference is a matter of real 
concern. Erosion of mutual trust and 
respect has increased as U.S.— Latin 
American relations have been clouded 
by revelations of covert intervention in 
Chile; by the sharpening differences 
within the hemisphere over how to re- 
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spond to major violations of fundamen- 
tal human rights; by the failure to make 
real progress in the vital area of eco- 
nomic cooperation; and by the continu- 
ing uncertainty concerning the strength 
of the U.S. commitment to the solution 
of hemispheric problems. 

During his trip Secretary Kissinger 
did undertake to deal with some of the 
economic concerns, but more— much 
more— remains to be done: 

• The revelations regarding CIA in- 
volvement in Chile make it imperative 
that the United States renounce clearly 
and forthrightly any unilateral inter- 
vention-overt or covert— in the internal 
affairs of Latin American countries. An 

, unequivocal Presidential declaration re- 
inforced by a congressional resolution 
is called for. Any equivocation on this 
score will be regarded as inconsistent 
with our professed support of a mutu- 
ally respective world order in which 
governments are responsible for their 
own policies and actions. 

• The reports of extensive repression 
in Chile and elsewhere underscore the 
importance of having the United States 
take a much firmer stand in implement- 
ing its proclaimed commitment to the 
protection of fundamental human rights. 
The United States should press for an in- 
ternational investigation— by the United 
Nations or the OAS— of alleged repres- 
sive practices, and should cease provid- 
ing aid and support to regimes that sys- 
tematically violate human rights. At the 
same time, measures for providing relief 
to the victims of repression should be 

; made effective. 

• Although negotiations with refer- 
ence to a new treaty with Panama for the 
Panama Canal are slowly making prog- 
ress, in an election year there will be 
great temptation to try to make the canal 
a political issue. To do so would be to 
prejudice the negotiations in a manner 
that might well endanger the possibility 
of settlement. It is important for the 
President strongly to reaffirm his sup- 
port for the new treaty negotiations now 
under way, and for the administration to 
begin to build requisite public and con- 
gressional backing for the treaty. 
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• New tensions and developments 
have interrupted progress in the normali- 
zation of relations with Cuba. Cuba’s 
position with reference to Puerto Rico 
and its intervention in Angola have im- 
posed roadblocks to such normalization. 
Despite these setbacks, the United States 
must stand ready to explore in the right 
way and at the right time such measures 
as lifting the blockade on food and 
medicine to Cuba in return for an ap- 
propriate Cuban response. 

Steps such as these will be helpful as 
indications of our commitment. But basic 
problems will remain, and one that is 
least recognized is the failure of the 
United States to learn that what we 
have in common with Latin America is 
a good deal more than Latin America 
itself. Secretary Kissinger took this 
into account in the consultative agree- 
ment entered into with Brazil. But Latin 
America consists of much more than 

- ' Brazil. In international arenas such as the 
United Nations, we cannot assume an 
easy or permanent mutuality of inter- 
est between us and the countries of 
Latin America. We must expect that the 
Latin American countries will act in 
ways which they determine to be best 
for themselves— whether or not these will 
be helpful or harmful to the United 
States. Therefore, it is in our best interest 
to try to work with the countries of 
Latin America in developing common 
approaches to global issues so that the 
Latin American countries will in turn 
find it in their own interest to cooperate 

; with us. 

; We will not begin to deal realistically 
with Latin America until we recognize 
that in Latin America we are playing 
for high stakes, much higher than in so 
many other parts of the world that 
over the years have absorbed our atten- 
tion and have been given so much higher 
priority on our list of concerns. For what 
we are playing for is a chance to work 
with our neighbors in shaping our own 
hemisphere and in trying to bring into 
being the kind of world we have so long 
sought— one free from war and want. Q 


Coton CANAL cq 


Let it go 


Sooner or later the United States is going to get 
better 


out of Panama. Sooner is 


The United States Navy was Theodore Roosevelt’s big 
stick, and the Panama canal was the way to get it from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The canal was a symbol, too, of a 
newly imperial America, led to expansion at the turn of 
the century by a sense of mission it called manifest destiny, 
that curious phrase for what Kipling better called the 
white man's burden. Since early 1974 the United States 
has been negotiating a treaty that would hand the canal, 
and the zone of territory around it, to Panama. Teddy 
Roosevelt may be revolving in his grave. But with the 
Panamanian left threatening sabotage and Mr Ellsworth 


Bunker, the chief American negotiator, talking of a “new 
Vietnam” if there is ro agreement, it looks as if the time 
has come for the United States to give up its sovereignty 
over those 559 square miles in the middle of Panama. 

Although neither side wants to say much about the 
negotiations until the American election is over in Novem- 
ber, it is thought that a new treaty could be ready for sign- 
ing early next year. This would give the Panamanians 
jurisdiction over the canal zone at once, and let them take 
over the running of the canal itself before the end of the 
century. It would probably also let the Americans keep an 
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armed force there for several years, to make sure the 
canal is not denied to American ships. The terms have to 
be finely balanced if they are to be acceptable both to the 
Panamanians and to the suspicious American senate. 
Panama’s boss. General Omar Torrijos, recently sacked 
two of his cabinet ministers in an effort to stifle opposition 
to the scheme from people who say he isn’t getting the 
Americans out quickly enough. He can probably get 
the treaty through. But it may not pass the American 
senate; two-thirds of that body’s 100 members must 
approve any new treaty, and more than a third is already 
on record against giving the canal zone to Panama. 

There is no question that the United States has legal title 
to sovereignty over the canal zone. Nor is there any ques- 
tion about the canal’s economic importance to the United 
States. But its big-stick strategic value is decreasing. In 
the days when the Americans had only a one-ocean navy, 
control of the canal was vilal. Now it has in effect two 
navies, one for the Atlantic and one for the Pacific, and 
most of the capital ships of today — the aircraft carriers — 
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cannot squeeze through the canal anyway. 

Ownership is not enough 

The United States did not extort the canal from 
Panama back in 1903. It did encourage dissidents in 
Colombia to secede, to create Panama, and then to sell 
the canal zone to America. But the present-day Pana- 
manians are the beneficiaries of that, not the victims. 
From direct payments, and the jobs created by the canal, 
they enjoy one of the highest average incomes in Latin 
America. For all that, the political realities are, first, that 
, f the canal is emotionally as well as geographically smack 
in the middle of Panama; and, second, that a country like 
the United States has to exercise influence by means other 
1 than the retention of sovereignty over distant places where 
that sovereignty proves unpopular. The Americans are 
strong enough, and central America is clearly enough 
in their sphere of influence, to be able to go on using the 
canal for their purposes without keeping a strip of Ameri- 
can soil on either side of it. 


S. Envoy to 
rotests VO A 


By Joanne Omang 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

' MONTEVIDEO — U.S. Am- 

*• bassador to Uruguay Ernest 
Siracusa has registered 
“vigorous objections” to a 
- Voice of America account 
of alleged, torture in Uru- 
guay, saying the Uruguayan 
government “will, have 
every right to resent” the 
story. . 

; The story involved a Feb* 
~ ruary report by the Geneva- 
based International Com- 
mission of Jurists (ICJ), 
which investigates charges 
, of human rights violations 
around the W’orld. The two- 
minute broadcast by VOA 
Geneva part-time corre- 
spondent Richard K i 1 i a n 
Feb. 11 contained exaggera- 
tions and distortions” of the 
Uruguayan situation which 
“can only be injurious to 
our friends, to our relations 
and to our efforts to develop 
useful influence on the very 
situation commented upon,” 
Siracusa’s confidential corn- 
plaint said. 

VOA is an agency of the 
U.S. government that has a 
charter to report news with- 
out slant. It has frequently 
run into criticism from 
American missions abroad 
that its newscasts hamper 
U.S. foreign policy. In one 


case, for example, the U.S. 
ambassador in a West Afri- 
can country complained that 
VOA reporting of Argentin- 
ian guerrilla operations 
should be curtailed because 
. it could spark similar activi- 
ties in the country he was 
accredited to. 

In his response to Sira- ' 
. cusa’s critique of the VOA 
report on Uruguay, U.S. In- 
4 formation Agency director 
James Keogh agreed that 
} the treatment had been “ex- 
’ cessive and that [the] report 
should have been handled 
far more carefully.” At the 
same time, Keogh main- 
tained that “we believe the 
story in question accurate- 
ly reflected the content of 
the XJC report” 

Copies of Siracusa’s con- 
fidential Feb. 13 complaint 
to Assistant Secretary of 
State William D. Rogers and 
to Keogh, and of Keogh’s 
Feb. 17 response, were ob- 
tained by The Washington 
Post. The response was a 
milder version of an original 
draft submitted to Keogh by 
VOA officials, according to 
sources within the organiza- 
j tion. 

j A spokesman for Keogh 
said the VOA director de- 
clined to comment on the 
matter. Siracusa could not 



be reached for comment. 

Siracusa’s five-point ob- 
jection focused on Kiliams 
statement that the commis- 
sion's report described mas- 
sive arrests of political sus- 
pects, that few of the sus- 
pects survived imprisonment 
j and that there was no press 
I freedom in Uruguay. The 
j story added that the jurists 
said church documents had 
been censored, and that the 
commission had heard a re- 
| port on alleged torture in* 

| Chile the previous day. 

• The word “massive,” Sira- 
cusa complained, “grossly 
exaggerated” the situation 
up until a recent anti-Com- 
munist drive in Uruguay. 
“With respect to the Com- 
munist drive, one could even 
question whether the ar^ 
rests of several hundred per- 
sons over a five-month pe- 
riod could itself be called 
‘massive.’” ^ 

To say few of those ar- 
rested survived, he contin- 
ued, was untrue and “ca tn 
only be considered” by the 
Uruguayan government “as 
a calumny and a provoca- 
tion.” The question of press 
freedom, he added, was “a 
relative one,” while the al- 
leged church censorship was 
“a minor problem 
worked out between the gew’ 


ernmerit " and ff "the* [church} 
hierarchy.” 

Mentioning Chile. Siracu- 
sa concluded, was “a gratui- 
tous effort on the part of the 
VOA writer to link Uruguay 
with the already censured 
case of Chile as to human 
rights.” 

Three times in the com- 
plaint Siracusa reiterated 
support for the VOA's poliev 
of disclosing such news, but 
said “it should have been 
handled far more carefullv” 
m order not to endanger 
0 r t s he was making 
through correct diplomatic 
channels to improve the hu- 
man rights situation to the 
extent that there are viola- 
tions. This effort can oniv 
he endangered if the govern- 
ment interprets the VOA re- 
port, with broad audience 
here, as an aggressive ges- 
ture of the U.S. governmert 
inconsistent with the man- 
ner and integrity of my ap- 
proach.” Siracusa said. 

Keogh agreed that the 
v OA story, although an ac- 
curate description of the 
commission’s report, “show- 
ed insufficient appreciation 
for sensitivities involved ” 
Ho added that future re- 
ports would be “subject to 
closer review and cross- 
checking prior to use.” 


SO 
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